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World News 


Malaysian 
premier on 
course for 
third term 

Malaysian prune minister 
Mahathir Mofuroad's National 
Front coalition seems Hkely 
to win only a simple majority 
In parliamentary pT«wMnn« srnr\ 
..not the two-thirds he needs 
" to pasa constitutional changes. 
Page 18 . . 

Aoun ally shot 

Dany Chamoah, .National Lib- 
eral Party chairman and 
staunch ally of general Michel 
Aoon. was assassinated with 
his wife and .two sons in Chris- 
tian east Beirut Page 18 

Jewsmurdered 

A Palestinian teenager has 
been arrested for stabbing 
three Jews to death in West 
Jerusalem as revenge for the ' 
police kfflmg of 21 Arabs on 
Temple Mount. Page 2 

Khmer trodii ambush 

- Fifty people were killed when 
Khmer Rouge guenfQas 
ambushed a train convoy near 
the port city of Kompong Som 
in Cambodia on October 17. 

Schools allow blacks 

The first of South Africa’s 
state-run white schools to be 
polled have voted overwhelm- 
ingly to admit black pupils 
next year. 

Census curfew 

Turkey and Venezuela both 
mnfirwdtTwir citizens. to their 
homes to conduct a nationwide 
census. Turkey said it was the 
last headcount cmfew.it would 
, have. . 

'Polish election feud 

Prime minister Tarteusz Mazo- 
wiecki, risking allto challenge 
Lech Walesa in Poland’s presi- 
dential race, has strongly 
hinted he win resign as pre- 
mier if the Solidarity leader 
beats him in next month’s 
ejections. 

Ceasefire ptan 

Hal fnm fawrign mfnhcbfrr Marir 
l^fcpya jaH ha VH received; 
a message bom rehrfsln the 
former colony of Rwanda say- 
ing they were ready to agree 
to a ceasefire as.a prelude to -■/ . 
negotiations. - 

( Taiwanprotests 

Taiwan has protested after 
Japan blocked a group of 
Taiwan athletes feom planting 
an Olympic torch-on .a deserted 
grouD of islands that are the 
subject of a territorial dispute 
between Taipei, Tokyo and 
P elting . 

USSR party fo rm e d 

Mrnbers of morethan 30 
.iet opposition parties and - 
groups have inet to found the 
Democratic Russia’ political 
movement; 

Row over mosque 

Indian government faces grow- 
ing rese nt ment from Moslems 
after announcing that the state 
would compulsorily acquire 
tike site of the disputed mosque 
at Ayodhya'inTtoriheni India 
where Hindu fundamentalists . 
plan to construct a temple. 

Page 3 

Poll tax riot 

British government ordered 

a foil ponce report into how 
a peaceful protest in London 
on Saturday against the poll 
tax tinned Into a riot There 
were 120 arrests .and 12 people 
were injured. PSge 7 

Sweden lb crisis 

Sweden’s . beleaguered Social 
Democratic government is. 
struggling to put together 
together an emergency pack- 
age of austerity measures 
designed toassure business 
opinion that the country's cur- 
rency will not be devalued. 
Paged • • . 

dnckinatfReds win 

Cincinnati 'Reda won baseball's - 
World Series.by beating the 
defending champions Oakland 
A’a 2-1 toJecord their fourth 
straight victory inthebest-of- 
seven! 


Business Summary 


Lufthansa 
makes fresh 
attempt to 
win Interflng 

Lufthansa, state-owned 
German jyrfinnai afafin e,h as 
come up with an alternative 
maarm of acquiring control 
erf InterQug, the former east 
German carrier, that It believes 
may not run into oppos i t i on 
from the federal cartel authori- 
ties in Berlin. 

Mr Hfliror ff xihrm n rhtef execu- 
tive of Lufthansa, hag 
suggested that the Boon gov- 
ernment give his company the 
contract to revitalise Interflug. 
Page 19 

.EUROPEAN Monetary System: 
Sterling continued to slide 
down the system against the 
background of disappointing 
economic news - rising UK 
average earnings and higher 
hank lending — plus political 
nervousness after the Conser- 
vative Party's defeat in the 
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Eastbourne by-election. The 
pound fell below its central 
rate of DM2£5 on Friday and 
finished only OJS per cent 
. above the lowest-placed Italian 
lira, compared with L98 per 
cent at the end of the previous 
; week. Currencies, Page 29 

T8XAS Instr uments, leading 
US semiconductor and elec- 
. tronics group, is suffering from 
a Mump-in memory chip prices 
combined with heavy casts 
of new plant construction 
which have pushed it into 
losses for its third quarter. 
Page 19 

AMERICAN Telephone & Tele- 
graph, largest US telecommu- 
nications company, has pro- 
posed radlcal measures to cut 
international telephone rates. 
Page4 

JAPANESE banks face sub- 
stantial losses and strained 
balance sheets i£ as seems 
likely, holders of several bil- 
lion dollars worth of Swiss 
franc convertible bonds take 
their option to redeem the - 
bonds early. Page 19 

NORWAY today links its cur- 
rency to the European Cur- 
rency Unit in a move that will 
be seen in Brussels and Oslo 
as an important step in the 
country’s links with the EC. 
Page 5 

UK motor industry recorded 
an increase in exports which 
enabled it to boost car produc- 
tion by 8.6 per cent last month. 
Page 7 

RACAL Electronics of the UK 
is leading a consortium which 
has been chosen by Europe’s . 
railways to study the feasibil- 
ity of building a pan-European 
telecommunications network. 
Page 4 

RUPERT Murdoch, whose 
News Corporation is facing; 
mounting debt problems, is 
going ahead with a controver- 
sial proposal to issue non-vot- 
ing shares. Page 19 

HALSTAT of Italy, Europe’s 
. toll motorway operator, 
[two French toll operating 
companies are among the 
members of three consortia 
which today will sohmit pro- 
posals to construct Britain's 
first privately fmancBri motor- 
way. Page 18 


Saddam tells Heath he will free some UK hostages 


THE RELEASE of an 
unspecified number erf British 
hostages in Iraq looked likely 
yesterday after a three-hour 
meeting between Mr Edward 
Heath, the former British 
prime minister, and President 
Saddam Hussein, writes Alison 
Smith in London. 

Mr Heath told a Baghdad 
press conference that arrange- 
ments would be made for some 
of the 1,400-plus British hos- 
tages to return home on Tues- 
day. 

“The President assured me 
that some will be returning as 
a result of my visit,” he said. 

Mr Heath went to Baghdad 
after appeals from relatives of 
some sick and elderly hostages 
for him to try to secure their 
release. About 53 hostages are 
thought to be in the most vul- 
nerable categories, though it is 
not clear whether more than a 
handful will be allowed to go. 

“Mr Heath will go home with 
some good news,” said the 
Iraqi Information Minister, 
Latif Nassayif Jassim, 
although he did not elaborate. 


Japanese government leader s em erged battered from their 
first week of defending a controversial legislative plan to 
enable them to send troops overseas, but still appeared 
determined to press ahead with it 
The government has encountered substantial opp osition to 
its moves to send troops to assist multinational forces in the 
Gulf. Many people in Japan and in neighbouring countries 
fear a resurgence of Japanese militarism Page 2 


The news was given a tenta- 
tive welcome in Britain, 
although the Foreign Office 
was awaiting confirmation 
before commenting. 

Mr Heath’s decision to make 
the visit has been criticised by 
some of his Conservative Party 
colleagues, including govern- 
ment ministers, who believed 
that his mission would be 
exploited by the Iraqis and 
used as propaganda. Mr Heath 
hvmgrif Hng Inmgtwi that the 
mission was not political and 
was purely humanitarian. 

Yesterday’s meeting with 
fiarMam followed tWO hours of 
talk* with Mr Tariq Aziz, the 
Iraqi foreign minister, on Sat- 
urday ev ening . 

According to reports from 


the BBC, Mr Heath was said to 
have explained to Saddam the 
cases for releasing different 
categories of hostages, includ- 
ing the ill, the elderly and 
those under 21 years old. Sad- 
dam had apparently been sym- 
pathetic, but had outlined the 
reasons why the foreigners 
were not being allowed to 
leave. 

At his press conference, Mr 
Heath said Saddam bad dis- 
cussed the Gulf crisis and 
explained that he would do 
everything possible to achieve 
a peaceful solution, but had 
shown no sign of being ready 
to withdraw from Kuwait. 

“H is emphasis on diplomatic 
action was very considerable 
Continued on Ifrge 18 



Former British prime minister Edward Heath (left) with Iraqi President Saddam Hussein yesterday 


EC aid ‘has failed 
to make electronics 
groups competitive’ 

By Guy de Jonquleres, International Business Editor, in London 


SENIOR European Commission 
nfflHain are expressing grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with EC pol- 
icies for the electronics indus- 
try, saying they have not made 
the industry more competitive 
and need to be re-thought 

The officials say that pro- 
grammes such as Esprit, a sub- 
sidised collaborative venture, 
have led to few useful innova- 
tions and have outlived their 
purpose. They also criticise 
leading European electronics 
companies for not doing 
enough to improve their com- 
mercial performance. 

The EC is due to spend about 
Ecul.75bn ($2.39bn) on 
research and development this 
year. Much of it is used to sub- 
sidise multi-company collabo- 
ration schemes such as Esprit 
in information technology and 
the Ecu4bn Joint European 
Submicron Silicon (Jessi) proj- 
ect in advanced microchips. 

These programmes, which 
involve mainly European- 
owned companies and research 
institutes, have received strong 
political backing from EC gov- 
ernments. They are intended to 
spearhead the promotion of 
stro^r, independent European 
high-technology industries able 


to compete with the US and 
Japan. 

The Commission’s Informa- 
tion technology division, which 
administers Esprit, says the 
seven-year-old programme 
needs more time to produce 
results. However, influential 
nffi rials elsewhere in the Com- 
mission contend the basic 
approach is flawed. Specifi- 
cally, they say: 

• the recent financial and 
management crisis at Philips 
of the Nether lands, the Euro- 
pean industry leader, and the 
weakness of many other com- 
panies raise serious questions 
about the value and purpose of 
the EC programmes; 

• large European electronics 
companies have become 
unhealthily dependent on EC 
subsidies and trade protection 
and are not investing aggres- 
sively enough in new products 
and markets; 

• the takeover of ICL, 
Britain's biggest computer 
company, by Fujitsu of Japan 
and the growth of Japanese 
manufacturing capacity in 
Europe make it hard to con- 
tinue limiting EC support 
largely to European-owned 
companies; 


• although Esprit has 
improved technical informa- 
tion flows between companies, 
it has produced little commer- 
cially useful technology and 
needs to be up-dated. “Our pol- 
icies keep re-inventing the 
past,” says one official. 

• EC technological support 
has been spread too thinly 
across too many projects. 
There should be more empha- 
sis on basic research, improv- 
ing demand and raising skills 
levels, and less on supporting 
individual ’ European produc- 
ers. 

Pressures are mounting in 
Brussels for a thorough review 
of the EC’s approach to high- 
technology industries before 
the end of 1992, as part of a 
broader industrial policy over- 
haul designed to curtail sec- 
toral intervention schemes. 

That would not affect imme- 
diate plans to extend Esprit for 
a further four years from the 
end of this year at a total cost 
of Ecu2.7bn. However, critics of 
the programme say tougher 
performance conditions should 
be imposed on companies 
which benefit from it 
Giving direction to the single 
market, Page 16 


British Telecom set to attack 
US telecommunications market 


By Hugo Dixon in London 

BRITISH TELECOM is 
considering breaking into the 
US long-distance telecommuni- 
cations market in association 
with McCaw Cellular Commu- 
nications, the largest US 
mobile communications group, 
in which it bolds a 20 per cent 


The venture might include 
providing both domestic 
long-distance and international 
services. 

Such a move would put BT 
in direct competition with 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, MCI and US Sprint 
- the leading US long-distance 
operators - and would 
threaten the cartel which until 
now has run this business on a 
co-operative basis. 

. ST’S stated corporate goal is 
to become a leading interna- 
tional telecommunications 
group with operations in North 
America, Europe and the Far 
East hi addition to the stake 
in McCaw, the company also 
owns Tymnet, a leading US 
data communications group. 

A US telecommunications 


industry specialist said BT had 
been exploring the Implica- 
tions of entering the 
long-distance market with 
McCaw. The purpose of linking 
with McCaw, rather thin going 
in alone, seems to be to bypass 
US regulations which prevent 
foreign companies owning 
more than 25 per cent of a 
radio licence in the US. Micro- 
wave and other radio links are 
used in long-distance commu- 
nications. 

Even so, BT would still be 
regarded as a “dominant" oper- 
ator by US regulatory authori- 
ties, requiring it to file detailed 
accounts. Any long-distance 
operator with more than a 15 
per cent foreign equity stake is 
considered dominant by the 
Federal' Communications Com- 
mission, the US regulator. 

“As of the moment, we are 
not going into the carrier busi- 
ness in association with 
McCaw,” BT commented. But 
it refused to rule oat the possi- 
bility that it might take thin 
route tn the long term. 

Mr Tain Vallance, BT*s chair- 


man, indicated last month that 
he had plans to use the McCaw 
stake to expand into other 
businesses. 

“McCaw is in those areas of 
the US which generate most 
telecommunications business 
whether mobile or otherwise. If 
you were to map the position- 
ing of US-based multinationals 
in the US against the McCaw 
network, then you’d find it 
interesting," he said. 

US operators are forbidden 
to cofbpete in the long distance 
market in the UK but this is 
expected to change as a result 
of the UK government’s review 
of telecommunications policy. 
Both AT&T and MCI said they 
would have to consider any 
opportunities thrown up as a 
result of the review. 

Cable and Wireless, the UK- 
based international telecom- 
munications group which owns 
Mercury Communications, 
already runs a long-distance 
service in the OS. Because it 
does not use radio links it is 
able to own 100 per cent of this 
operation. 
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!E MONDAY INTERVIEW 

. Ted Forstmann (left), 
the New York lever- 
aged buy-out special- 
rat finds it as hard to 
say "l tofd you so" as 
most New Yorkers 
though tie has a lot to 
say it about. The 
gloomy economic out- 
look does not bother 
him. 
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■ TODAY: 

California: problems of affluence 
and diversity. Separate section. 
European Banking and 
Investment France. See left. 


Pierre B6r6govoy, the French 
finance minister. 

European Finance and 
Investment series: FRANCE 

Five years of reform have 
given France a completely 
modernised financial system. 
- see separate section 


■ TUESDAY: 

Italian Industry: facing the legacy 
of political negligence. 

Canada: atypical Intolerance. 

■ WEDNESDAY: 

Aluminium: Improving prospects- 
Portugal: cautious appraisal of 
the ta sk of Integration. , 

■ THURSDAY: 

Cayman Islands: British banks, 
American hotels and Jamaican 
buildings. 

■SATURDAY: 

Independent Education: a public 
school primer. 


Setback for 
Polly Peck 
plan to use 
Cyprus cash 

By Clay Harris in London 

POLLY PECK International 
has failed so far to obtain 
enough cash from northern 
Cyprus to satisfy the condi- 
tions set by bank creditors ear- 
lier this month when they 
extended a standstill on the 
troubled company’s debt 
repayments. 

The reluctance of authorities 
in the Turkish-controlled half 
of the islan d to allow cash to 
be transferred to London is 
now the biggest immediate 
threat to Polly Peck's survival. 

The company also faces a 
writ from the UK property 
group British fori, demand- 
ing repayment of more than 
£lm (jl.97m) in commercial 
paper which fell due last 
month, but this alone is not 
expected to provoke the 
appointment of administra- 
tors. 

A Polly Peck director admit- 
ted yesterday that the fruit 
trading and electronics group 
was “a bit in arrears” on the 
remittances it had promised 
from northern Cyprus. 

He said Coopers & Lybrand- 
Deloitte, the accounting firm 
appointed to report to credi- 
tors on Polly Peck's 
operations, had confirmed that 
it had nearly £ 100 m on deposit 
there. That snm would be 
more than enough to satisfy 
Continued on Page 18 
Bondholders meeting. Page 20 


Deal on US tax 
rates may break 
budget deadlock 

By Peter Riddell, US Editor, in Washington 


COMPROMISE plans on US tax 
rates were put forward by the 
White Houro yesterday, open- 
ing the way to a possible reso- 
lution of the budget crisis. 

As the joint conference of 
the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives continued into its 
third day, leading Democrats 
talked of making “good prog- 
ress”. The aim of the talks is to 
reconcile widely differing bud- 
get plans approved last week 
by the two Houses. 

To win Democratic support. 
President George Bush said he 
would consider an increase in 
the marginal income tax rate 
paid by the wealthiest from 28 
to 31 per cent, provided the 
rest of the package was 
“totally satisfactory”. 

Mr Richard D arm an, the 
budget director, said the 
suggested 31 per cent rate 
would involve flattening the 
so-called babble in the US tax 
system under which those 
earning between $80,000 and 
about $180,000 a year pay a 
marginal rate of 33 per cent, 
while those earning above that 
level pay only 28 per cent 

The former group of more 
than 5m households would see 
a cut in their top rate to 31 per 
cent, while the latter group of 
roughly 700,000. the wealthiest, 
would get a tax increase. The 
net effect would be to raise 


more than *5bn over live years. 

However, Democrats are 
pressing for other changes, 
including a surtax on the very 
rich - those earning more, 
say, than $500,000 or Sim a 
year - and limits on deduc- 
tions from tax claimed by the 
wealthiest 

Senator George Mitchell, the 
Democratic majority leader, 
yesterday predicted compro- 
mises between the Senate pro- 
posal for a doubling in the fed- 
eral petrol tax to 19.5 cents a 
gallon and the House call for 
no change, and on the scale of 
changes in Medicare health 
provision for the elderly. 

Even if Mr Bush backs this 
package, it will still be difficult 
to sell to Congress ahead of the 
mid-term elections two weeks 
tomorrow, following the rejec- 
tion of the first agreement on 
October 5 and subsequent nar- 
row votes on alternative plans. 

Congressman Newt Gin- 
grich, the Republican minority 
whip in the House, said he 
would oppose a deal of the 
kind emerging from the confer- 
ence because it would raise 
taxes in a way which would 
deepen the recession. There 
was “a real danger” of the 
Republicans losing up to 10 
seats. Losses might not be any 
Continued on Page 18 
Analysis, Page 2 
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FOR A HEALTHIER FUTURE, 
MOVE TO SWINDON. 

Move to Swindon and it won't just be your business that 
starts to look rosier. 

We cdl it quality of life, a phrase that could easily have 
been invented with Swindon fn mind 

Here you'll find everything you need to help you relax 
and recharge your batteries after a hard day's wodc The 
tranquil beauty of the Wiltshire countryside, superb facilities 
for every conceivable leisure activity, with a rush hour that's 
over in minutes. 

In Swindon you just can’t help mixing business with 
pleasure. 

To find out more about one of Britain's healthiest living 
and working environments, cdl the Economic Development 
Team on Swindon (0793) 496924 now. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Social pact 
for 1991 
agreed in 
Portugal 

By Peter Wise in Lisbon 

PORTUGUESE trade unions 
and employers have reached 
agreement with the govern- 
ment on a social pact for 1991 
that involves a voluntary wage 
ceiling, a commitment to 
labour peace, improvements in 
working conditions and wel- 
fare payments. 

The accord is a break- 
through for the centre-right 
government of Prime Minister 
Anibal Cavaco Silva, which 
has been trying to revive a 
national wage pact since a pre- 
vious agreement collapsed in 
1968. Wage restraint Is seen as 
crucial to Portugal’s efforts to 
reduce inflation and prepare 
the economy for European 
integration. 

At the heart of the accord is 
a non-binding agreement to 
keep average wage increases 
below 13.5 per cent. A tripartite 
commission will be empowered 
to raise ft™ ceiling if insuffi- 
cient progress is made in 
reducing inflation from an 
expected 13.25 per cent this 
year to the government target 
of 10.75 per cent in 1991- 

In return, the government 
has agreed to reduce the maxi- 
mum working week from 48 
hours to 44 hours and move 
progressively to 40 hours by 
1995. The minimum monthly 
wage for industrial and farm 
workers win be raised 15 per 
cent to EsoM.100 (£154). Most 
other pension and social secu- 
rity payments will also go up 
15 per cent 

Benefits for employers 
include a “social peace” clause 
under which unions commit 
themselves to try to resolve 
labour conflicts through nego- 
tiation rather than strikes. 


Poland presses 
Germany on 
border treaty 

By Christopher Boblnski in 
Warsaw 

POLAND is pressing Germany 
bo sign a treaty guaranteeing 
their existing border on the 
Oder and Nelsse rivers. Mr 
Krzysztof Skubiszewskl, the 
Polish foreign minister, reacted 
sharply at the weekend to a 
statement by Mr H elmut Kohl, 
the German Chancellor, that 
negotiations on a treaty could 
last until next April. 

Mr Skubiszewskl said a 
treaty “could be agreed and 
signed within two days". 

At unification talks in Paris 
in July the Germans commit- 
ted themselves to signing a 
frontier treaty with Poland “as 
soon as possible after unifica- 
tion". 

Poland has had treaties guar- 
anteeing its western frontier 
with both the former German 
states but a fresh treaty with a 
unified Germany is now 
required. 

Mr Skubiszewski also 
answered Mr Kohl’s charge 
that the delay had been caused 
by the Poles. The Polish minis- 
ter said that his country bad 
presented its latest draft of a 
treaty to the Germans in July 
and had had no reply. 

Mr Skubiszewski did admit 
though that longer talks were 
heeded on another treaty regu- 
lating relations between the 
two countries and including 1 
provision for the disruption 
caused by the disappearance of 
East Germany as Poland’s trad- 
ing partner and incorporation 
of its territory into the Euro- 
pean Community. 


Tokyo stands by plan to send troops abroad 


! By Ian Rodger in Tokyo 

! JAPANESE government 
leaders emerged battered from 
their first week of defending a 
legislative plan enabling troops 
to be sent overseas, but 
appeared determined to go 
through with it 

“Unease about Japan’s con- 
tribution to the Gulf is rising 
in the US,” Mr Ichiro Ozawa, 
secretary general of the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP) said in Nagoya at the 
weekend. “If Japan were 
invaded, we would expect the 
United Nations and the US to 
hHp us. Yet when others ask 
us, we reciprocate only with 
money. It is not good enough." 

The government has run up 
against substantial opposition 
to its proposals from many in 
Japan and in neighbouring 
countries who fear a resur- 


gence of Japanese 

On Friday, Mr Choi Ho 
Joong, the South Korean for- 
eign minister, said in Seoul 
that he was deeply worried by 

Japanese moves to send troops 
to assist in the Gull 

Also on Friday, a top legal 
adviser to the government 
argued under questioning is 
the Diet that It would be 
unconstitutional for Japanese 
troops to join a United Nations 
organised military force. Both 
the question and the answer 
were hypothetical, as there is 
no UN force at the moment, 
but the answer caused a brief 
sensation in political circles in 
Tokyo. 

There is now widespread 
doubt whether the legislation, 
in its present form, can win 
parliamentary approval, if the 


Democrats stress role of 
Congress in Gulf decision 

By Peter Riddell, US Editor, in Washington 


bill fails, it could affect the 
standing of the government of 
Prime Minister To shiki Kaifu 
as well as rousing fresh resent- 
ment about Japan's lack of 
action on the Gulf in the US 
and other western countries. 

In initial debates on the trill 
last week, the Government 
faxed badly. On Friday, Mr 
Taro Nakayama, the foreign 
minister, amended answers he 
had given under tough ques- 
tioning from Mr Tsuruo Yama- 
guchi, secretary general of the 
Japan Socialist Party, about 
whether the legislation would 
allow Japanese forces to help 
US ground troops in Saudia 
Arabia. It would. 

The LDP itself has appeared 
divided over the bill. Mr 
Miehin Walanabe, bearj of one 
of the party’s larger factions. 


m \ ffTTRAffS 
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said that if the bill failed to 
pass the lower house of the 
Diet, the government might 
have (o resign and call a gen- 
eral election. Mr Ozawa 
promptly retorted that the gov- 
ernment would not be to blame 
if the bill failed and no one 
would have to resign. 

Mr Kiichi Miyarawa, leader 
of another faction, said in a 
speech at the weekend that he 
was reserving comment on the 
issue unless and until it 
became crucial. This was 
widely interpreted as meaning 
he opposed it 

And Mr Ryutaro Hashimoto. 
the finance minister, reiterated 
his determination not to resort 
to deficit financing for Japan’s 
Gulf contributions. 

For all the noise, it is likely 
that the bill will pass without 


THE US Congress must 
authorise any decision by Pres- 
ident George Bush to commit 
forces to war in the Gulf. Sena- 
tor George Mitchell, the Demo- 
cratic majority leader, insisted 
yesterday. This conflicts with 

the a dminis tration view that it' 

does not have to seek Con- 
gress's permission to take mili- 
tary action, though it will con- 
sult 

The Issue could become 
politically significant since 
Congress is due to go into 
recess In a week until early 
January. Senator Mitchell said 
yesterday that Mr Tom Foley, 
the House Speaker, and he had 
considered reconvening Con- 
gress if necessary. 

He said: “It is important to 
remember that, under the 


American constitution, the- 
president no legal author- 
ity to commit the US to war. 
Only the Congress can make 
that grave decision." 

His comments were mart* as 
polls showed continuing major- 
ity support, although reduced, 
for President Bush's handling 
of the crisis and as marches 
and rallies against the military 
commitment were held in 19 
cities. Protesters, taking their 
inspiration from the anti-Viet- 
nam war demonstrations of 20 
years ago, chanted slogans 
such as “Hell no, we won't go; 
we won’t fight for Texaco.” 

Organisers said the New 
York crowd was between 15,000 
and 25,000, while the police 
estimated between 4,000 and 
5,000. 
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War veterans were among nearly 10,000 demonstrators who marched to Times Square, 
New York, on Saturday to protest US military involvement in the Gulf crisis 


Palestinian labourer stabs three Jews to death in Jerusalem 


THREE Jews were stabbed to 
death yesterday morning in 
Jerusalem by a Palestinian 
labourer, apparently to avenge 
the police killing of 21 Arabs 
on Temple Mount two weeks 
ago, writes Judy Maltz in Jeru- 
salem. 

Jewish mobs reacted by 
stoning Arab cars and attack- 
ing Arab workers. Thousands 
of police were called in to bol- 


ster the city’s forces. 

The victims of the stabbings 
were an 18-year-ald unarmed 
female soldier, a 43-year-old 
male civilian end a policeman, 
who had tried to halt the 
attacker. 

The 19-year-old Palestinian, 
a resident of a West Hank vil- 
lage near Bethlehem, cried out 
“Allahu Akbar [God Is Great] 
as he stabbed his victims in 


one of West Jerusalem’s most 
established neighbourhoods, 
where he was employed as a 
construction worker. 

“This morning’s incident 
proves that we should immedi- 
ately open fire on anyone try- 
ing to attack Israeli security 
forces and civilians,” said Mr 
RonI Milo, the police minister. 

Since the killing s on October 
S of 21 Arabs near the Dome of 


the Rock mosque in Jerusa- 
lem, leaders of the Palestinian 
uprising have called on resi- 
dents of the occupied territo- 
ries to attack and kill Jewish 
civilians and soldiers. 

Two Palestinian organisa- 
tions claimed responsibility 
for the stabbings - Force 17 
of Fatah and a group affiliated 
with the Mamie Jihad move- 
ment - saying it was in 


revenge for the Temple Mount 
hilling*. But police said they 
were still investigating 
whether the attacker had 
acted on his own accord. 

Mr n«fepi Elian, the agricul- 
ture minister, and member of 
a small right-wing party, said 
spot checks should be made on 
Arabs entering Jerusalem to 
deter them from smuggling in 
weapons. 



difficulty in the lower house of 
the Diet where the LDP has a 
large majority. 

Its fate probably depends on 
whether the party can round 
up enough support from inde- 
pendents and minor parties in 
the upper house of the Diet to 
form a majority. 

At the weekend, there were 
reports that the Komel (clean 
government) party, which has 
enough seats to give the LDP a 
majority, was moving towards 
making a deal with the ruling 
party. However, it Is insisting 
that the bill’s provisions have 
a very limited life. Another 
influential factor will be the 
result of an upper house 
by-election in Nagoya on Nov 4 
in which the LDP is expected 
to win a seat now held by the 
Komei. 
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Senators take aim 
at Uruguay round 

By Nancy Dunne in Washington 


THE Uruguay round of world 
trade foiRg has run into fresh 
trouble In the US Congress, 
where at least 20 Senators have 
endorsed a resolution which 
could further hamper efforts to 
bring trade reforms. 

The resolution would with- 
draw the Senate's 1988 agree- 
ment not to amend legislation 
implementing any accord 
reached next December under 
the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. 

The round Is already deep in 
controversy over attempts to 
set new trade rules for agricul- 
ture. textiles, intellectual prop- 
erty rights, services and invest- 
ment. Senate revocation of the 
so-called “fast track" voting 
rule could be a final blow. 

The resolution, which criti- 
cises the Bush Administra- 
tion's proposal to phase out 
trade-distorting farm pro- 
grammes. need not be 
approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives or President Bush. 
As simply a rule change, it 
needs only the approval of a 
majority of the 100 senators. 

The 20 sponsors do not plan 
to bring the proposal to a vote 
in this term of Congress. But 
the measure is expected “to 
send a message" to Geneva 
that a significant segment of 


Congress does not like, the 
course the negotiations are 
taking. These senators may 
bring the measure to a vote 
next year If a final package of 
reforms unacceptable to them 
wins approval in Geneva. 

Farm organisations across 
the US are urging support tot 
the resolution. In Texas, a hot- 
bed of anti-Galt sentiment, Mr 
Jim Hightower, stats agricul- 
ture commissioner, pressed 
senators to halt the Cast track. 
He called for “a realistic alter- 
native” to the US form pro- 
posal which would acknowl- 
edge the Importance of food 
self-sufficiency 'and establish 
an international emergency 
food reserve. 

Senator Lloyd Bentsen, 
chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee and a 
Texas Democrat, has expressed 
concern about the resolution 
and detcominatton to fight It 

The looming resolution bat- 
tle reflects the long-running 
bipartisan deadlock between 
the Bush Administration and 
many members of Congress 
over trade policy. While Con- 
gress pays lip service to multi- 
lateralism, it is more commit- 
ted to bilateral actions to force 
Open world wmrfcwfaL 


Broadcasting authority 
to rule on La Cinq 


By William Dawkins in Paris 

FRANCE’S broadcasting 
authority will today call a final 
meeting of the main sharehold- 
ers of La Cinq, the lossmaking 
private television channel, 
before deciding whether to 
allow a rescue, restrict the 
terms of La Cinq’s franchise, or 
order the station to dose. 

The Consell Supdrienr de 
l'Audovisuel (CSA) is due to 
rule in the next 10 days on 
whether Mr Jean-Luc Lagar- 
ddre, rhairtnaw of Hachette, 
the publishing and media 
group, can take control of La 
Cinq from Mr Robert Hersant, 
owner of the right-wing news- 
paper, Le Figaro. 

La Cinq's plight is the latest 
sign of the troubles in the 
French broadcasting industry. 


Brazilian rifts widen I Budget ‘wiggling’ taxes Congress 

• 1 1 • i* • M ^ ^ ^ 


as oil chief quits 

By Christina Lamb in Rio de Janeiro 


THE ABRUPT resignation on 
Friday night of the president of 
Petrobraa, Latin America's 
largest corporation, has high- 
lighted rifts in the government 
of President Fernando Collar. 

Mr Luiz Octavia da Motta 
Veiga's announcement that he 
was quitting his powerful posi- 
tion as head of the state-owned 
oil concern came after a week 
of public differences between 
him and Ms Vpiip Cardoso, foe 
economy minister. 

Accusing the government of 
ruining the company’s 
finances. Mr Motta Veiga said 
that the Collor administration 
was forcing Fetrobras to run at 
a loss to keep petrol prices and 
thus inflation down. He told a 
press conference: “My resigna- 
tion was motivated by the 
unreality of the government’s 
tariff negotiations and the way 
these were conducted.” 

A foil in the value of the 
cruzeiro has meant that 
despite three price rises since 


the start of the Gulf crisis 
Petrobras is effectively sub- 
sidising petrol prices by 50 per 
cent. The latest 20 per cent rise 
brings the price to $239 a gal- 
lon. compared to $3.29 in 
March. 

But on Wednesday Ms Car- 
doso publicly accused Mr 
Motta Veiga of “excessive cor- 
poratism” and poor manage- 
ment. citing his decision last 
month to grant pay rises of 98 
per cent to end a strike. 

Mr Motta Veiga, who is to be 
replaced by Mr Eduardo do 
Teixeira, the chief economy 
secretary, is the second key 
Collor appointee to quit within 
a week. Last weekend Mr Ber- 
nardo Cabral, the powerful jus- 
tice minister, resigned over 
press reports that he was hav- 
ing an affair with Ms Cardoso. 

Attacks by the two men on 
the government’s way of doing 
business have fuelled specula- 
tion over the fixture of Ms Car- 
doso. 


The right balance for a deal is proving elusive, writes Peter Riddell 

W E HAVE very little wiggle Medicare. It was a pproved by 54 votes to will almost certainly oppose any pacha; 
room,” Senator Robert Dole, the 46 with the backing of 31 (out of 55) Demo- involving substantial indirect as well 
Republican minority leader, said crats and 23 (out of 45) Republicans. direct tax increases, as will be propose 


W E HAVE very little wiggle 
room," Senator Robert Dole, the 
Republican minority leader, said 
over the weekend about the joint Senate 
and House of Representatives conference 
which has been attempting to end the US 
budget crisis. 

“If you move too far in one direction,” 
he warned, “you lose 19 Republicans, and 
the bill is dead. If you move too far in the 
other direction, you lose 10 Democrats, 
and the bill is dead." 

This balancing act reflects the very dif- 
ferent packages produced by the two 
houses and the rapid approach of the mid- 
term elections two weeks tomorrow on 
November 6. 

The House version was largely a state- 
ment of Democratic beliefs, raising taxes 
on the better off, leaving federal petrol 
taxes unchang ed and scaling back savings 
on Medicare health provision for the 
elderly. The final package passed by 227 
votes to 203, with only 10 Republicans in 
support. 

By contrast, the Senate version was a 
bipartisan leadership effort backed by the 
White House. It avoids increases in tax 
rates (though limits deductions by the bet- 
ter-off), proposes a doubling of petrol taxes 
to 19.5 cents a gallon and larger savings on 


Medicare. It was a pproved by 54 votes to 
46 with the backing of 31 (out of 55) Demo- 
crats and 23 (out of 45) Republicans. 

The House version would raise $149bn in 
taxes over five years, with 68 per cent 
coming from taxpayers with annual 
incomes above $100,000, while the Senate 
package would raise $146bn over the 
period, with 42 per coat coming from that 
group. 

While the conference in theory includes 
104 members of both houses, it is has in 
practice been a re-creation of the summit 
of Congressional leaders and White House 
officials which produced the original pack- 
age defeated by the House on October 5. 


Y et the failure of that agreement 
shows how politically sensitive the 
current exercise has to be. Con- 
gressman Dan Rostenkowski, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the House Ways and 
Means committee, epffl- “I think the people 
in that room could have settled in three or 
four hours. But there are things we can’t 
pass in the House and there are things we 
can’t pass in the Senate. We can’t deliver 
the way we used to.” 

Strong support from House Democrats is 
necessary since most House Republicans, 
led by minority whip Mr Newt Gingrich, 


will almost certainly oppose any pac k a g e 
involving substantial indirect as well as 
direct tax increases, as will be proposed. 
To avoid significant defections among 
House Democrats the better-off will have 
to be seen to make a sizeable contribution 
and there will have to be some concessions 
on the petrol tax and Medicare. 

However, on the Senate ride, many 
Democrats seeking re-election will proba- 
bly oppose any likely package and sub- 
stantial Republican support will be 
needed. That, and the White House’s oppo- 
sition to anything like the House package, 
limits the room for manoeuvre. 

The need to secure the backing of 
around half the Senate Republicans and a 
large majority of House Democrats will 
probably produce a strange hybrid. There 
will be some savings on Medicare, though 
less than in the Senate plan, the petrol tax 
will rise by less than 9.5 emits a gallon, , 
and the increases in taxes on the wealthy I 
will go beyond the Senate version. j 

The way to a deal has been opened by I 
White House acceptance of a flattening of : 
the tax "bubble” - under which the j 
wealthiest taxpayers pay a marginal 28 per 
cent rate, while those an $78,000 to $180,000 
face a rate of 33 per cent. Much depends on 
other changes affecting the wealthiest 


where natchv oualitv is caus- 
ing the Government to rethink 
its broadcasting palmy and a 
fan in advertising revenues hnn 
hit earnings. Only two of 
France’s six m«+n cfaamnala are 
profitable. - 

La Cinq, frequently troubled 
by battles between its share- 
holders and management, has 
lost FET25bn since Mr Hersant 
took over in 1987. Mr Lagar- 
dfcre believes he can achieve 
break even by 1994. The Hacfa- 
ette chairman narrowly failed 
to gain control of TF1, France’s 
big gest private television chan- 
nel, an it3 privatisation in 1967. 

The OS A risks being accused 
of allowing a concentration of 
power in broadcasting if It 
decides in favour of Hachette 
- also owner of the Europe 1 
radio station. Yet the body, 
which is in theory indepen- 
dent, also risks appearing to be 
under the government’s influ- 
ence if it decider against Mr 
Lagarddre. .Some . observers 
believe a compromise is likely: 
to relaunch La Cinq as a small 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Delhi faces backlash from Moslems over mosque 


THE Indian government yesterday 
faced growing resentment from Mas- 1 
lcms after annmTnring th at the state 
would compulsorily acquire the site of 
the disputed mosque at Ayodhya where 
Hind u fundamentalists plan to con- 
struct a temple, writes David Honsego. 

The mosque, in northern and 
the surromniiiig land were acquired by 
the government at the weekend as part 
of complicated moves intended to 
defuse the explosive Hfaidn -Mbslem con* 
Diet over the site and save Mr VJ* 
Singh's government from threa tened 
collapse. 

Mr LJL . Advard, the leader of the 


radical Hindu BJP party, yesterday 
described the g ove r nme nt's acquisition 
of the mosque site as a “victory” for 
militant: ffiwhw planning to start con- 
struction of the temple in eight days 
time. The BJP warned last week that it 
would withdraw its support from Mr 
Singh's administration if the govern- 
ment attempted to halt construction. 

Moslem religious leaders, who had 
earlier met government representatives, 
yesterday described the acquisition as 
“a sheer mockery of the promises” of 
the government and that the state 
could not take over Waqf (Moslem retL- 
gioos) property. 


A delegation from the Babri Masji 
(mosque) defiance committee protested 
to the Prime Minister last ni ght Mos- 
lems until now have seen. Mr Singh’s 
adminis tration as a protector of their 
interests. 

The acquisition of the mosque, and 
the 70 acres surrounding it, was part of 
a package announced unilaterally by 
the government. The land is to be 
Tiawriprf over to a Hindu foundation as 
part of tiie grounds for the new temple. 
But in an effort to shelve controversy 
over the mosque itself - which Hindus 
claim is the birthplace of Lord Ram, the 
Hindu deity - the government said 


that its future would be referred to the 
Supreme Court. The compromise has 
privately been welcomed by some politi- 
cians. Hindu fundamen talis ts have said, 
however, that they will not be satisfied 
until they have foil control over Barn’s 
reported birthplace. 

Mr Singh held negotiations with 
political leaders over the weekend. The 
foar is that if the situa tion Is allowed to 
drift, there could be violent Hindu-Moo- 
lem clashes as the Hindu deadline for 
starting construction of the tnmpia on 
October 30 draws closer. Mr Advani is 
now in Bihar on the way to Ayodyha at 
the head of a mass procession. 


Village India, where higher castes feel the squeeze 


K HEDLA is a adnsty vHr 
lags west of New MM, 
a mhror of the caste ten- 
sions gn g nH Tn g nor thern India. 

Luge houses buSt of rough 
hewn stone, wifii spadous court- 
yards, suggest tide must have 
once been a prosperous village in. 
which high and ' land-owning 
castes lived well a hierar- 
chic social structure that left the 
menial tasks to those of less for- 
tunate iii 

But walls have crumbled amd 
some houses, are in disrepair. 
Pigs scavenge in rubbish that 
has been tossed into back alleys. 
Open drains with Mack sewage 
carve a channel in the mwif of 
the unpaved streets: 

The most striking aspect of 
the village of about 4^00 people, 
in Haryana stake, is that it is the 
h igher castes, particularly the 
ckftiihmtil mjputs — the warrior 
sub-caste of which Prime Minis- 
ter VPJ&ngh is a member - 
who have suffered most over the 
past 10 to 15 years of rising 
prices and tmemptayment 
According to ancient Hindu 
traditions, there were four castes 

— R raKmrrx: (prtecta) , 'K'nhatriy tK; 

(warriors), Vaishyas (traders) 
and Sudras (other castes). 
“Untouchables” - those bom to 
do work like sweeping or Jeaths . 
making- - were exdtraferi from 
the caste system as polluting 
true TTfridryi Subsequently thou- 
sands of subcastes flat!) have 
emerged in a- system that Ins 
allowed more ffbfltig g tlwm its 
hierarchic structure first sag- - 


city flrtnratinn lose against 
tha n . But we also get overtaken 
fry the scheduled castes 
(untouchables, or ha roans) who 
get lower meri ts but have jobs 
fin «*rrtraT g prp p rmwpnt a? State 
service) reserved for them.” 

In sharp contrast to the sense 
of declining amwng the 

the warrior the tmrjpms at 
Khedla seem on the upward 
path . Their quarts: ofibe village 
is the cleanest - with wafis 
repaired and painted, and in 
some alleys drains channelled 
through open stone ducts. Unde- 
terred by social stat ure from tak- 
ing any job and helped by job 
reservations for harfians since 
independence, unemployment 


The ntfputs in Khedla lost 
much of their land as a result of 
land reform 30 years ago and 
holdings have been further sub- 
divided within famfliea. They - 
Kim other upper cssfaw in north-. 
wn Tnriia opposed to Mr Singh’s 
programme to extend job reser- 
vations for the lower castes - 
insist that finding jobs for their 
childr en baa become increas- 
ingly difficult 
Mr Bajfit Singh, says the : 
ten for xaJptzts Is -that they , 
to compete against those yriOra 


Mr Pirthi Singh an ptyte- of 
the harflan quarter, says three of 
his sods have university degrees 
and jobs in gov er nm ent service 
and a fourth is now studying for 
MsBA. 

Ca st e di fferences remain 
strung with villagers marrying 
within their caste. “A harijan 
has never married a caste above 
Mm," says TAMim Shtgh, “and 
it is very doubtful that it w31 
ever happen”. 

reffemrt faqteq rnnrgntrato in 

d iffe re nt areas. There is a recog- 
zdsabte ratput quarter in Khedla 
— as there are for the 

gioats (the other main landown- 
ing caste) and the haroans. 
There are about 15 Brahmin fam- 
ilies, mostly poor, who earn their 
living from «maB tmlding s of 
land, p erforming refigkms cere- 
monies, and working outside the 
village in clerical jobs. Other 
- amaTlar castes ftvflnda the mri« 
(barbers) and kmnars (potters). 

The hanijans complain that In 
whartla they are still sometimes 
treated as untouchables by 
higher castes who fear poDntian 
from thiwn But some distinc- 
tions have become blurred in 
tint mambas of a caste are not 
restricted to jobs associated with 
their caste. R^puts complain 
that harfians will no longer 
sweep fur. them. “We share the 
sweeping among Ttwmhra- g of the 


Burma to round up 
dissident priests 


By Chit Ttin in Rangoon 

THE Burmese government, in 
a further move to suppress the 
“excommunication move- 
ment?’ of dissident Buddhist 
priests, yesterday empowered 
all regional military com- 
manders to round up and pros- 
ecute under martial' law all 
members of. “unlawful" 
priests' organisations which 
bad refused to dissolve them- 
selves by midnight on Satur- 
day. 

The organisations have been 
formed by some priests out- 
side the hierarchy of Buddhist 
bodies set up 10 years ago 
under the aegis of the then 
government of the Burma 
Socialist Programme Party 
(BSSP) in accordance with the 
rules laid down by clerical 
leaders of the -country’s nine 
Buddhist sects.. How many of 
these “unlawful 0 organisa- 
tions exist and how many of 
Burma's more than 300,000 
Buddhist priests have joined 
them are details not disclosed 
by the government. 

The excommunication, move- 
ment, by which the priests 
refrain from .accepting aims 
from military personnel or ' 
performing Buddhist rites for 
them, was started by some of 
these organisations in Manda- 
lay, the national centre of the 


Buddhist . faith, following 
clashes between military 
troops and priests on August 
8, the second anniversary of 
the countrywide pro-democ- 
racy movement of 1988. 

It spread to neighbouring 
towns and recently reached 
Rangoon. In its order pro- 
claimed yesterday, the govern- 
ment maintains that priests 
belonging to undissolved 
“unlawful" organisations have 
lost their status as priests and 
must face legal action under 
martial law. The implicati o n, 
isthat they will be derobed, 
sent up before military courts, 
and punished with sentences 
ranging from three years’rig- 
orous imprisonment to death. 

The order said a priest 
recently arrested in. Mandalay- 
had confessed that he had 
been asked by a political par- 
tyto foment trouble among the 
priesthood as part of a piotto 
overthrow- the government. 
The names of this priest and 
the political party concerned 
were, however, not disclosed: 

An official report broadcast 
on the radio last night said- 
that 125 priests from “unlaw- 
ful” organisations had given 
signed statements of their 
withdrawal from these organi- 
sations: 
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David Honsego and 
K.K-Shanna visit 
Khedla, where the 
tensions aroused by the 
jobs reservation 
programme are evident 


family,” says Mr Raghuraj 
Singh, a rajput now re tir ed fixsn 
the army. 

The largest caste groups in 
TThwTta are the gujars and the 
rajputs. The gmars were origi- 
nally cowherds who acquired 
land from the mjputs at the time 
of land reform. Their hnkfings 
npmflrn Kmalter but they have 

more buffaloes and goats. 

Indicative of the Pandora's box 
that has been opened up by the 


government’s job reservation, 
the gujars are considered in 
much of northern India as being 
among the “backward castes”. It 
is the increasingly vociferous 
lobby of the backward castes 
that Mr Singh set out to woo 
with his Job reservation pro- 

g l'filtililft. 

But in Khedla (as in much of 
Haryana), the gujars are consid- 
ered part cf the “forward castes" 
- and thus, in theory, indfgfbk 
for the job reservation pro- 
gramme. They are none the less 
an increasingly depressed com- 
munity within the village - 
unable to survive an their agri- 
cultural inmwift and imahte to 
obtain jobs outside because of 
inadequate education and influ- 
ence. RLship e], 27, a young guJar 
on leave from the army, said 
that of Ms age group only two 


gujars had found j obs The rest 

were unemployed. 

Forced to look outside the vil- 
lage for jobs, the rajputs feel 
their opportunities have been 
squeezed by reservations for 
harfians, the lower level of vil- 
lage education ent by competi- 
tion from, the jats. 

The jats are the main farmer 
caste in Haryana from which the 
last three ministers of the 
have been drawn and , as a coo- 
sequence, alleges Mr Raghuraj 
Singh, they are getting afi the 
jobs because of their political 

friflneno* 

Mr Singh’s two graduate 
are unemployed. He cfahna that 
to get them into the army would 
require a bribe cf Rsl&OOO (£430) 
to Rsl 6,000 which he does not 
have. “Only those with cknxt get 
jobs,” he adds bitterly. 


Peking in 
trade pact 
with Seoul 

By John Ridding in Seoul 

SOUTH KOREA and China 
have signed an agreement to 
opes trade offices in each oth- 
er’s capitals, the Korea Trade 
Promotion Corporation 
announced on Saturday. 

The move is expected to 
boost bilateral trade and is 
seen as a first step towards 
establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions between Seoul and 
Peking. Chinese troops fought 
on the side of North Korea 
during the 1950-53 Korean war 
and Peking has remained one 
of Pyongyang’s principal sup- 
porters. 

The offices, which are expec- 
ted to be set up next month, 
will pe rfo r m limited consular 
functions such as the issuing 
of visas and represent the first 
permanent missions to be 
gxrtnwigpd by the two coun- 
tries. Although China and 
South Korea have no formal 
ties, economic and other con- 
tacts have nevertheless 
Increased. Two-way trade 
amounted to more than $3bn 
(£1.5bo) last year and is expec- 
ted to reach about S3 -2bn litis 
year and $3£bn in 1991. 

The establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with China 
remains the last big challenge 
for South Korea’s policy of 
normalising ties with socialist 
countries. Over the last two 
years South Korea has estab- 



Members of the North Korea women's soccer team cross the 
Korean border yesterday to play friendly matches in the south 


lished diplomatic relations 
with all eastern European 
countries except Albania. Last 
month, Seoul concluded diplo- 
matic ties with the Soviet 
Union which, along with 
rhiwH, has been a main sup- 
porter of Pyongyang. 

• Mr Kim Dae Jung, leader 
of South Korea's largest oppo- 
sition party, ended a 13-day 
long hunger strike at the 
weekend, claiming success in 
extracting concessions from 
the ruling party. However, Mr 


Kim’s Party for Peace and 
Democracy said it would con- 
tinue its boycott of the coun- 
try's national assembly. 

Mr Kim's decision to end his 
hunger strike followed com- 
ments by Mr Kim Young Sam, 
executive chairman of the rul- 
ing Democratic Liberal Party. 
Mr Kim Young Sam said the 
government would not change 
the constitution from a presi- 
dential to a cabinet system if 
the opposition and the people 
did not want it. 


Now you can go it 
alone for less. 



The Hewlett-Packard 
guide to quality output. 



Freedom is your own laser printer. 

Imagine having your own laser printer 
right on your desk. Professional looking 
letters, presentations and documents 
emerging with just the barest whisper 
right in front of you. 

But what price freedom? Until now the 
cost of individual laser printing has 
been prohibitive. 

HP have now reduced the price even 
further on the LaserJet HP. 

With a footprint no bigger than your 
intray and a price tag no bigger than 
£1,199 exc. VAT the revolutionary new 
offering from Hewlett-Packard puts laser 
print quality within everyone's reach. 

FuUy compatible with most popular 
software and other HP LaserJet printers, 
the HP LaserJet IIP has superior text, 
graphics and outstanding reliability. 

Add to that 14 internal fonts, simple 
push-button control, multi-paper 
size-capability, optional second input 
tray, and upgradable 512K memory and 
you have a printer that can handle 
anything from a business letter to full 
DIE And of course, it comes with our 
one year on-site warranty. 

Call our enquiry section now on 
(0344) 369369 and we’ll show you how 
the HP LaserJet IIP can set you free. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Sweden’s climate becomes more austere 

Stockholm may have to give up cherished goals to defend its credibility abroad, writes Robert Taylor 

SWETIEN’S hplpsaiiaml tha nurt feat rifJVR with vhftF J?oMt » Aon On.iin mu i m lwt in maoo harmlnlnp now ill jeOPSXdy. 


VENTURER OF HIE 
YEAR 1990 

Successful risk-fakers 


MICHAEL GREEN 

Oariton’s captain speaks 


MY MATE, CPC 

Marmite’s new owner 


CITY ANALYSTS 

Who do they think they are? 


SWEDEN'S beleaguered Social 
Democratic government strug- 
gled at the weekend to cobble 
together an emergency pack- 
age of austerity measures, 
designed to convince sceptical 
business opinion at home and 
abroad that the country’s cur- 
rency will not be devalued as a 
way of alleviating its worsen- 
ing economic troubles. 

A disastrous week of foreign 
speculation against the krona 
forced the country’s central 
bank last Thursday to raise 
interest rates for bank borrow- 
ing to 17 per cent. This fol- 
lowed a record currency out- 
flow of SKrl2fan in the 
previous week and a slide In 
currency reserves. 

Mr Ingvar Carls son, the 
prime minist er and Mr Allan 
Larsson, bis finance minister, 
are due to tmveil their plan to 
stabilise the economy within 


the nest few days with what 
they hope will be broad cross- 
party support in parliament. 

- The measures are expected 
to indude swingeing cuts in 
cherished social welfare pro- 
grammes through a pruning of 
departmental budgets and pos- 

sibly a real fall in the value of 
benefits. Savings of around 
SKr25bn are befog sought. 

Wage and price controls for 
1991 cannot be ruled out either 
but it is more likely ministers 
will lean on union leaders and 
employers to accept a restric- 
tive national agreement aimed 
at breaking Sweden's wage/ 
price spiral. 

The crisis has been building 
for some time, many would say 
for years. Last spring’s spat 
that led to the brief departure 
of the Social Democratic gov- 
ernment and the abrupt resig- 
nation of finance minister 


Kjell-Olof Feidt after Parlia- 
ment refused to accept the gov- 
ernment’s plan for a wage, 
price and dividend freeze was 
perhaps the first public aware- 
ness of how serious Sweden’s 
underlying economic problems 
had become. However, the 
resulting austerity package 
agreed between the Social 
Democrats and tire opposition 
Liberals has done Little to 
improve the outlook. 

Mr Carlsson - by nature a 
man of compromise rather 
than an innovator - is now 
befog criticised for not acting 
more decisively and much 
sooner. However, his room for 
manoeuvre has been restricted 
through lack of a parliamen- 
tary majority, the unrealistic 
expectations of his own party 
that the government sim- 
ply go on spending, and the 
refusal of the rminns to show 


restraint in wage bargaining. 

Only ten days ago in his 
autumn statement to parlia- 
ment Mr Larsson acknowl- 
edged the rapid deterioration 
in the Swedish economy with 
rtfflHal projections for 1991 of 

an almost zero growth rate, a 

balance of payments deficit 
amounting to around 3.7 per 
cent of the gross domestic 
product, and wage and price 
increases of around 9 to 11 per 
cent, far above most of the 
country's competitors. 

Mr Larsson explained the 
writing was on the wall at his 
party’s congress last month in 
a blunt speech but now he 
began to spell out In general 
terms what bad to be done to 
remedy the troubles. 

His bleak message suggests 
many of the cherished achieve- 
ments of Sweden’s post-war 
social market economy are 


now in jeopardy. 

The official commitment to 
full employment seems likely 
to be dropped. Already fore- 
casts surest the registered 
jobless total will double to 
around 3 per cent next year, 
but it could go much higher. In 
the 1960 s and 1970s Sweden 
solved its labour market prob- 
lems through public service job 
ex pansi on, and more than one 
in three workers now work for 
the public sector. But with an 
estimated 58 per cent of its 
gross domestic product already 
devoted to public expenditure, 
this escape route is now (dosed. 

Mr Larsson insists that the 
proportion of national 
resources devoted to the public 
sector must be reduced. He is 
keen to see greater productive 
efficiency in the welfare state 
through the introduction of 
private alternatives in child 


and health care and actual cots 
in Sweden’s generous sickness 
Insurance system. 

The government also wants 
to stimulate a more competi- 
tive climate for business 
through measures to improve 
sluggish productivity. Increase 
savings, and stimulate domes- 
tic private investment as well 
as push through supply ride 
measures designed to make the 
private labour market more 
flexible . 

The Swedish economy inter- 
nationalised rapidly in the late 
1980s - many big companies 
moved operations overseas to 
avoid high domestic produc- 
tion costs, and the deregulat- 
ing Of the country’s financial 
system culminated in the aboli- 
tion of exchange controls. Swe- 
den has thus become much 
more vulnerable to outside 
opinion. 


BUSINESS DRESSING 

When looking good counts 
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AT&T seeks big cut in 
international call charges 
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To tfto Holders of 

Northeast Savings, F.A. 
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Notes Due 1B9S 
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By Hugo Dixon 

AMERICAN Telephone & 
Telegraph, the largest US tele- 
communications company, has 
proposed radical measures to 
cut international telephone 

rates. 

In a submission to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion this month, AT&T pro- 
posed that accounting rates 
between the US and foreign 
countries should be more than 
halved within three years. 
Accounting rates are a type of 
wholesale price which deter- 
mines bow much US telecom- 
munications companies pay 
their foreign counterparts for 
delivering international caila 

to their final ttotti-naHitna and 


vice versa. 

AT&T and other phone com- 
have blamed artificially 
accounting rates for the 
high level of International 
prices charged to customers. 

AT&T proposed that reduc- 
tions in accounting rates 
ahnnlrf initially be negotiated 
bilaterally between US and for- 
eign phone companies. If how- 
ever such negotiations had 
been unsuccessful after three 
years, US phone companies 
should be able to ask the com- 
mission to intervene on their 
behalf 

The commission should then 
require all US phone compa- 
nies to terminate their agree- 


Racal to study rail plan 



A CONSORTIUM led by Racal 

Elertrpfilif nf fta TTK hag haati 

chosen by Europe’s railways to 
study the feasibility of build- 
fog a pan-European telecom- 
munications network along- 
side their tracks to compete 
with the system run by 
Europe’s telephone companies, 
writes Hugo Dixon.. 

The plan is opposed by the 


telephone companies, most of 
which retain monopolies over 
basic phone services, but has 
some support among officials 
at the European Commission. 

The scheme could become 
practicable after 1993 when 
the Commission Is due to 
review whether member states 
should open up basic phone 
services to competition. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (1985 = 100) 
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Notice to Debenture Holders 

6%% Convert&le Subordinated Debentures Due 2002 

of 

ENSERCH Corporation 

NOTICE OF ADJUSTMENT OF CONVERSION PRICE 

Effective October 11, 1990, the conversion price under the above Debentures was reduced 
to $26.88 from $27,373, the rare previously in effect. Accordingly, the number of shares of 
ENSERCH Common Stock issuable upon coaversion of said Debentures may be calculated by 
dividing the principal amount of the Debentures, or portion thereof to be converted, by the new 
convers i on rare of $26.88. 

This adjustment gives effect to the previously announced distribution of 2,000,000 shares 
of Pool Energy Services Go. Common Stock by ENSERCH Corporation to its Common Stock 
shareholders which is payable on or about November 13, 1990. 

This notice is being given for the sole purpose of satisfying the requirements of Section 
14{ e)( vi) of the Fiscal Agency Agreement pursuant to which rbe captioned Debentures were issued. 

ENSERCH C o rpor a tion 

Dated October 17, 1990 


NOTICE TO TRE BOLD KBS 
of 

Duncan Lawxie Security 

Holdings Limited (the “Issuer”) 

USS 15 . 000.000 Zero Coopon Bonds 
Doe 15 th October 1990 

Exchangeable Tor Ceauooo Stock of 
Electronic MoH Corporation of America 

la accordance wttb Clause 4(EX&) of 
the Paying Agency Agreement roaring 
to the Bonds, notice is hereby given 
that, funds not having been made 
available by the Issuer on the due date, 
the Security for sucb Bonds has been 
enforced by The Law Debenture Trust 
Corporation pJ.c. as Trustee pursuant 
to Clause 5(E) of ~ 


1 the Trust Deed. 


Accordingly, funds have been made 
available bom 16th October, 1990 for 
the repayment of the Bonds. 

MORGAN GUARANTY TBUST COMPANY 
OV rat voex. as Principal Paying Agent 

Dated: 22nd October 1990 


CDC wants to raise your interest 
The interest that comes with a good return on 
long term commitments in developing countries. 

And an interest in the management of a 
wide range of exciting new projects. 

Last year our skills in financing and 



co-investing produced total new investments of 
£150trv around 4^00 new permanent jobs and 
foreign exchange for host countries. 

If you want an interest in development 
overseas, we would like you to contact 
CDC now. 


BRITAIN INVESTING IN DEVELOPMENT 

CONTACT MADALENE WHITSON. OTMMONWTAUH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. CTVE BEStSBOSOtJO^ GARDENS, LONDON SWT 2)0. 
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RAISING INTEREST 



meats with the foreign com- 
pany which refused to cut 
accounting rates. After that, 
the commission would either 
direct US companies to stop 
paying the foreign company 
until a new deal had been 
negotiated, or it would set a 
new rate itself. 

This proposal is likely to be 
controversial among foreign 
telephone companies which 
collectively receive S2.5bn a 
year from the US under the 
accounting rate system. It is 
unlikely to affect the UK. how- 
ever, since both British Tele- 
com and Mercury Communica- 
tions recently agreed to cut 
accounting rates with AT&T 
by half. 

AT&T was responding to 
proposals from the Commis- 
sion which are designed to 
drive down international call 
charges and accounting rates. 

The FT revealed earlier this 
year that customers across the 
world were being overcharged 
more than giobn annually as a 
result of excessively high call 
charges which are underpin- 
ned by the accounting rate sys- 
tem. 


Germans in 
Atlantic 
cable plan 

By Hugo Dixon 

A PRIVATE German electricity 
company is lobbying the Ger- 
man government to be allowed 
to build a transatlantic tele- 
communications cable in a 
move which could threaten the 
monopoly over basic voice 

rn rnmnnfrartfnma hrifl by Bnn- 
despost Telekom. 

Preussen Elektra, a large 

power-generating company 
based in Hamburg, wants to 
lay a submarine fibre-optic 
cable between Germany and 
the US in a project which could 
cost $5Q0m. Not only would 
this introduce more competi- 
tion into the German market, 
but it would also make the 
international telecommunica- 
tions market more competitive. 

Currently, there are no 
transatlantic landing tn 
Germany. All transatlantic 
cables «*tid fo the UK. France 
or Spain, meaning that tele- 
phone calls have to be routed 
via these countries rather than 
going direct to Germany, so 
adding to costs. 

Preussen Elektra intends 
that the cable would serve not 
only the German market, but 
would also help Germany 
become a telecommunications 
hub for -much of Europe. Fol- 
lowing the unification of West 
and East Germany and the 
opening up of eastern Europe, 
it believes that Germany could 
act as a gateway to the east 
and also route traffic to Scan- 
dinavia, Benelux and other 
parts of Europe. 

Under a new telecommunica- 
tions law which came into 
effect last year, the Bundespast 
has retained a monopoly on 
basic voice communications. 
However, Mr Christian 
Schwarz-Schilling, the German 
Telecommunications Minister, 
has the right to make exemp- 
tions to the monopoly in cer- 
tain cases. The German gov- 
ernment’s policy towards 
telecommunications has 
become significantly more lib- 
eral in recent years. 

Preussen Elektra would also 
need approval from the US reg- 
ulatory authorities to land the 
cable in North America. 

It is understood to be negoti- 
ating with Submarine light 
Wave Cable Company, a group 
registered In New York which 
has already been granted a 
licence to land a transatlantic 
cable in the US. 

TeleColumbus, a Swiss tele- 
communications group, owns 
20 per cent of this com- 
pany but the other owners are 
not known. 



As economic conditions worsen, demon s tr a t o r s in Leningrad yesterday held up barmen) saying Tfo 
to tiie dictatorship of shopkeepers’ and ‘Private owners get out of foe party* 

Soviet statisticians issue gloomy 
catalogue of economic failure 


By Quentin Peel in Moscow 

THE Soviet government has 
published a string of economic 
statistics nnriwlining file accel- 
erating decline of the Soviet 
economy over the first nine 
m on th s of thp year. 

The figures show an absolute 
drop in industrial production as 
a whole, oil industry produc- 
tion. ca pital investment, hous- 
ing starts, and fo many ite™ of 
food production. 

At the same time, they reveal 
that money incomes have been 
growing at double the planned 
rate for the year, nearly twice 
as much money was issued as 
the previous year, and the infla- 
tion rate is now admitted to be 
9 per cent 

Warning of “a further 
increase of crisis phenomena,” 
foe state statistics committee 
warned of “the loss of capacity 
to manage the national econ- 
omy, broken economic ties, 
agreements and contracts not 
observed, and waning labour 
discipline.” 


The only ray of light from the 
nine-month figures «tme from 
output of consumer goods, with 
relatively rapid growth in pro- 
duction of ftpiTw such as colour 
televisions, tape recorders, 
washing machines, and video 
recorders - although all from 
very low bases. 

The other piece of good newB 
for the government at the 
weekend was the postponement 
of industrial action in the key 
West Siberian oilfields, where 
up to 40,000 engineers and tech- 
nicians had been threatening 
mass resignation. 

A top level meeting of gov- 
ernment officials in Nizhnevar- 
tovsk, the main town for the 
giant Samotlar oilfield, agreed 
to investigate breakdowns in 
technical supplies, according to 
Reuters news agency. 

Official Soviet statistics must 
be treated with caution, 
because they are based on a 
tradition of f alsification from 
the individual en terprises and 


state fa™ to the very top, and 
because they foil to reflect the 
importance of the black market 
economy. 

fo foreign trade, the statis- 
tics show a sharp contraction 
In Soviet exports. Imports rose 
fractionally. 

John Lloyd adds: A promi- 
nent Soviet economist has fore- 
cast unemployment In the 
Soviet Union rising to 15 per 
cent, with a drop m output of 
at least 25 per cent, over the 
next two years. 

Dr Vladimir Popov, who 
attracted attention for his 
advocacy erf heavy foreign bor- 
rowing to maintain consump- 
tion during the transition to 
the market economy, told a 
conference in Cardiff at the 
weekend; “I doubt if there is 
now a government, or any pos- 
sible team of people, available 
in foe Soviet Union who could 
persuade the people to accept 
the coming sacrifices without 
strikes." 
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Norway boosts 
EC links by tying 
krone to the Ecu 


By Robert Taylor in Stockholm 

NOR WAY today links its 
currency to the European Cur- 
rency Unit. The move stops 
short of associating the krone 
with the exchange rate mecha- 
nism of the European Mone- 
tary System but will be seen in 
Brussels and Oslo as an impor- 
tant step in the country's links 
with the EC. 

The value of the krone is to 
be set at NKr7.9940 per Ecu 
and it will be allowed to fluctu- 
ate above and below that fig- 
ure by 2J25 per cent, between 
NKr7£141 and NKrS.1739. 

Mr Arne Skauge, finance 
minister, said the decision 
reflected the government’s pri- 
ority to maintain a lOW level Of 
inflation, which is running at 
just under 4 per cent a year at 
the moment 

In recent months the Norwe- 
gian krone has been stable 
against the Ecu, reflecting the 
underlying strength of the 
country’s economy. 

Over the past ten months the 
Ministry of Finance In Oslo has 
been making inquiries with the 
European Commission in Brus- 
sels on the possibility of link- 
ing the krone to the EMS but 
this is not really possible 
unless Norway becomes a full 



Jan Syse: coalition divided 
over Europe 

member of the EC. 

However, the centre-right 
coalition of prime minister Jan 
Syse is divided over the Euro- 
pean issue with an open split 
between the anti-EC Centre 
party and the Conservatives 
over the current EC-Enropean 
Free Trade Association talks 
on the creation of a European 
Economic area. 


EC urged to adopt 
liberal trade policy 

By Guy de Jonquldres, International Business Editor 


THE European Community 
will realise the fun economic 
benefits of the single market 
only if it combines removal of 
internal barriers with a liberal 
international trade policy, 
according to a study by a 
senior economic adviser to the 
Commission. 

The study to be published 
shortly by the Centre for Eco- 
nomic Policy Research, finds 
import competition from outside 
the EC provides a much more 
powerful stimulus to industrial 
efficiency and adjustment than 
does increased intra-Community 
trade. 

The study is based on an 
analysis of the impact of differ- 
ent types of imports on the 


prices and profit margins of a 
range of European industries. 
It finds that only imports from 
outside the EC exert any disci- 
plinary effect on margins. 

It forecasts that the removal 
of internal trade barriers will 
only affect sectors currently 
protected by exceptionally high 
non-tariff barriers, where it 
expects a reduction of about 15 
per cent in margins. 

The study is by Professor 
Alexis Jacquemia, an economic 
adviser to Mr Jacques Defers, 
president of the Commission, 
and by Mr Andr€ Sapir of the 
Free University of Brussels. 

Working Paper No. 474, 
CEPR, 6 Duke of York Street, 
London SWL Tel : 071-9302963. 


The Brussels commission argues the case for European economic and monetary umon 

Emu would bring stability and lower costs 

. ■ r * RfLIn In ■■ ■ l aw 


THE EUROPEAN Commission 
sees these advantages in eco- 
nomic and monetary union: 

Growth and Efficiency 

1. Emu would completely elim- 
inate nominal exchange rate 
variability, which in recent 
years has averaged 0.7 per cent 
a month for Exchange Rate 
Mechanism currencies and 1.9 
per cent for non-ERM curren- 
cies (in terms of each currency 
against all other EC curren- 
cies). It would also 
eliminate uncertainty, which 
interest rate premiums show 
to be considerable even where 
actual exchange rates have 
been stable. 

2. Only a single currency 
completely eliminates the 
transaction costs of exchang- 
ing currencies. These costs are 
not trivial for businesses, 
and can be sizeable for small 
transactions between persons 
and for tourists. They add up 
to at least 0.5 per cent of 
Gross Domestic Product a year 
(between Ecul3bn and Ecul9bn 
or £9bn-£13bn) for the EC as a 
whole, and up to 1 per cent for 
smaller member states. 

3. Going beyond the single 
market measures of the 1985 
White Paper, additional eco- 
nomic advantages can be 
secured by further measures in 
such fields as energy, trans- 
port, competition, research and 
development, environmental 
and taxation policies. 

4. The combination of the 
1992 programme and Emu 
could well translate into not 
only considerable once-and-for- 
all gains, but also d ynami c 
gains (a higher sustainable 
rate of economic growth). Esti- 
mates show that a moderate 
reduction in the risks of invest- 
ment (such as exchange rate 
uncertainty) could have a sub- 
stantial long-term growth 
effect. Reduced uncertainty 
would permit a reduction in 
the rate of return on invest- 
ment demanded by shanahnid- 
ers, leaving more funds for re- 
investment and growth; reduc- 
tion of only 0.5 per cent in this 
rate of return could, over the 
long term, lead to a real output 
gain accumulating to 5 per 
cent of GDP. 

Price stability 

5. Price stability is itself 
advantageous for efficient 
resource allocation. Low infla- 


Cost savings of a single 

EC currency 

estimated range 


(Ecu bn) 

Bank Transfers 

6.4-10.6 

Bank notes. 


travel cheques. 


credit cards 

1 .8-2.5 

Company 


in-house costs 

3.6-4.S 

Cross-border 


payments costs 

1.3 

Total 

13.1-19.2 


tion Is associated 

with low 


variability of inflation, and 
therefore of relative prices. 
A 1 per cent decrease in rela- 
tive price variance could 
increase real output by 0.3 per 
cent of GDP. 

6. The EuroFed (the planned 
European federal central bank) 
will be most likely to secure 
price stability if its statutes 


establish this as its priority 
duty and grant it political inde- 
pendence to fulfil this duty. 
The actual price stability of 
independent central banks is 
clearly positive. 

7. The reduction of inflation 
to a common very low rate 
could be achieved at minimal 
transitional cost through clear 
political commitment to a 
EuroFed of this design, to 
became fully operational at a 
not too distant date. 

Public finance 

8. The role of national bud- 
getary policies will be substan- 
tially revised, with new needs 
for autonomy to permit flexi- 
bility combined with enhanced 
discipline over excessive defi- 
cits and co-ordination to 
ensure an appropriate policy 
mi* tor the Community. 

9. Lower inflation win mean 
lower “inflation tax" revenue 
(or seigniorage, coming from 


the issue of currency) for high 
inflation countries. This would 
mean a yearly loss, say during 
a period of five years, of some 1 
per cent of GDP for Greece and 
Portugal and less than 0.5 per 
cent for Spain and Italy. 

But gains tor interest pay- 
ments on the public debt and 
the allocation of capital could 
come from the equalisation of 
real interest rates. Imperfect 
credibility of exchange rate 
commitments implied a real 
interest rate differential of I to 
2.5 per cent for EMS countries 
relative to Germany on aver- 
age over the period 1985-89. So 
equalisation of real Interest 
rates could compensate “infla- 
tion tax" losses in the high 
inflation countries through 
gains, during the transition to 
Emu, on interest payments of 
between 2 and 5 per cent of 
GDP. 

10. Competitive pressures 
should increase the efficiency 
of public expenditure and taxa- 


tion, but in some cases the 
Community may have to Estab- 
lish minimum tax rates and 
co-operate in the provision of 
public goods to avoid ineffi- 
cient outcomes. 

Adjustment without 
exchange rate changes 

11 . The main cost of Emu is 
the loss of the national mone- 
tary and exchange rate instru- 
ment. 

This cost should not be exag- 
gerated, since use of this 
instrument has already largely 
been renounced within the 
ERM. while changes will 
remain possible for the Com- 
munity as a whole in relation 
to the rest of the world. 

12. Changes In real exchange 
rates (competitiveness) remain 
possible and desirable within 
an Emu, and examples from 
federations show that this is 
not just a theoretical possibil- 


Smaller member states stand to gain 
from move towards single currency 


By David Buchan in Brussels 

TWO SETS of European Community 
countries stand to benefit particularly 
from economic and monetary union (Emu) 
- those with small, open economies and 
with currencies little traded 
inter nationality, and those with 
Unsophisticated financial markaty. 

This is one of the main conclusions 
from the European Commission's 350-page 
economic analysis of Emu which the 12 
EC states are starting to negotiate. 

Into the first group of particular 
beneficiaries fall Belgium-Lux e mbourg 
(already in a bilateral monetary union), 
Ireland, Denmark and to a lesser extent 
the Netherlands. They would gain from 
having their national currencies replaced 
by the Ecu, which would be used far more 
widely In international payments, though 
tiie gain to Denmark from the removal of 
exchange rate uncertainty and costs 
might be slightly less, because it does 
rather more trade with non-EC (Nordic) 
countries. 

The second group - Greece, Portugal 
and to some extent Spain - have “larger 
transitional costs to overcome, but bigger 
gains on offer” from Emu, says the report. 
Emu would greatly help unify Europe’s 
financial market, lowering the price and 
increasing the volume of potential credit 
to borrowers in the lagging regions. 

“By contrast, the reduction in 


transaction costs and uncertainty would 
not be so Important for Germany, a 
sizeable proportion of whose trade is 
already invoiced in D-Marks," the report 
says. But Germans investing In the rest of 
the EC should be happy to see exchange 
rate risk disappear, while any eventual 
replacement of the D-Mark by the Ecu 
would relieve the German authorities of 
pressures of running an important reserve 
currency which, otherwise, will be in 
particularly strong demand as a parallel 
currency in Eastern Europe. 

For other large EC states, the report 
says Emu would help them impose and 
maintain wage and price discipline, while 
for the UK it sees gains In “the 
elimination of concerns about financing 
external deficits" and in “an expansion of 
activity in financial services" In a folly 
Integrated Emu. 

Apart from establishing EC states’ 
varying self-interest in Emn, the 
Commission report throws np 
controversial implications for EC policy 
on: 

• Structural economic asrigbuirg to the 
poorer countries. The report urges “mare 
active Community st r u ct ur al policies” to 
accompany Emu. But it suggests that In 
future more of the available money 
should be skewed to the two most 
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One region of the country is home to the top three automakers. The lop two retailers. Over 6,000 financial institutions. 
The nation's busiest airport. And 15 million voice and data lines. 

One region has more newspapers, more computer sites and more Fortune 500 companies. 

(toe company moves the information for the most infbnnatkm-inlense region of the country. Ameritech. 

A force in communications. A leader in the Midwest And a solid financial performer. 

Since Ameritech stock began trading, it has generated a total return to shareowners that has outperformed the market 
by two to one A compound annual growth rate of nearly 28 percent 
During its first six years, Ameritech led all other regional holding companies in retum-toequity, 
recording 15.8% last year. Growth in earnings per share 
and dividends has averaged 6 2% over a six year period. 

To find out why Amerhech continues its healthy financial performance, 
call Brussels, Belgium (322) 512-0040 lor our Annual Report Or write Director-Investor Relations, 
Amerilecb, 30 S. Wader Dr, R3500, Chicago, IL 60606, USA. or call USA 312/750-5353. 
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CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


INVITATION FOR PREQUAUFICATTON 
CONSULTANCY AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

For 

Appraisal and Development of Marmara 
North Gas Field, Offshore Turkey 

Turkiye Petrolleri A.O. (TP AO) plans to solicit proposals from the 
prequalified companies for the purpose of engineeing consultancy and 
technical assistance required on "Development concepts and economical 
evaluation, engineering design# material selection, procurement assistance, 
installation and commissioning of the total system" of the newly discovered 
gas field; offshore, in the sea of Marmara some 23 Miles off the beach in app. 
50 m. water depth. 

To accomplish above task; TPAO is looking for the experienced engineering 
companies in the area of offshore well design and completion technology, 
gas production technology, transportation and handling. Companies 
should present their background, experiences, references with contact 
persons, key personnel resumes, last two years financial status for 
prequalification, to the attention of 

Mr.LatifVRANA 

Production Manger 

Mudafaa Cad.No.22 Bakanliklar/ANKARA-TURKEY 
Tel: 90-4-1187265 

Tlx: 42426 TPAO-TR, 42426 TPAO-TR 
Fax: 90-4-1181551-1181970 

not later than November 12, 1990. Prequalified companies will be invited to 
bid for the project outlined above. 


backward countries, Greece and Portugal, 
and that the requirement that this EC aid 
be “matched" by local expenditure should 
be relaxed if Athens and Lisbon, are to 
stem their budget deficits. 

• Labour market regulation. The report 
warns that regional differences in labour 
costs most not close tester than those In 
labour productivity. Otherwise, regional 
pockets of unemployment will get worse. 
“It is of paramount Importance that 
regional labour costs remain in Une with 
productivity differentials," it says. 

In the early days of planning its Social 
Charter and social action programme, the 
Commission had talked of regulating pay 
EC-wide. Such ideas have since been 
shelved and the report shows why they 
should remain so. 

According to standard theories about 
“optimal currency areas", the European 
Community is ill-suited as a geographic 
unit to have a single money because 
labour is not sufficiently mobile within it. 
The Commission report acknowledges 
that Europeans move around lass within 
the EC than Americans within the US. Bat 
it claims that expectations from Emu, 
such as achieving new price stability and 
changes in governments’ behaviour, make 
an SC monetary onion “strongly 
advantageous”. 


Extension of Closing date for Bid Submission 

The Ethiopian Transport Construction Authority 
announces that the closing date for submission of bids 
for its tender No, T - 01/83 is extended to November 15 
/1990 at 10:00 hours local time. 

All bidders are requested to note the change and submit 
their bids accordingly. 

ETHIOPIAN TRANSPORT CONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY 
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3S Spriag St, LwdM W21JA 
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CONTEMPORARY 

PAINTINGS 

in an elegant 
town-house setting 

CRANE GALLERY 
17lo Skane Street, London 5W1 
Tdi 071-233 2464 
Daily 10-6 Sw 104 


APPOINTMENTS ADVERTISING 

appears every 

Wednesday Thursday 
& Friday 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


COMPUTES MVESTMENVS UMnED 


NOTICE IS tkMMV GIVEN, pursuant is Mo- 
tion 48(2) of toe Ine otvency Act 1086. that a 
meeting of the unMcurad creditors of me 
above-named company will be held at 
Oriel House, SB Sheep Straw. Norto n ano n 
NOT SHF 

dll Slim alii oni far tha purpose of having 
laM before ft a copy of toe report prepared 
by to* Administrative receivers) under sec- 
don 40 of The aaU Act The meeting may. H a 
iWnha at eetaMah ■ commmuu to eneeiee 
the turakms conferred on creator*' eamnfe- 
wes by or under the Act 

Cnxfliora are only entitled to vote K 

W they have deitvared io ua at tha address 

rtown mam, no later than noon on 
-2.ii.S0, wrtttan Mafia of tha debts they 
claim to be due to them from aw eom- 
paay, and the claim has been duly 
admitted under the prev istan a of Ride 
3.11 of me Insohmnoy Rules 190* and 

TO mere has been lodged with uo any 
pmty which the cred i t or Intends to be 
und on Na ar liar behalf. 

Plere a nofe t hai the original pro* atoned by 
or on behalf of toe crattor mua be lodged 
at the address roenttenod; photoaoples 
{UidwflnB <a«8d copies] are not acceptable. 

□aw. 12 October 1990 
Njm. Qoddan 

Joint AdmlnWredva Receiver 


report. 

ffm of cnargs, cm ippHcaflon to 0 m *ckn|nto- 
trativo racohrarM at no ad gross in om 
■hnvp, 


ity. This is why wage and price 
flexibility Is a necessary condi- 
tion of success. 

IS. Emu will reduce the inci- 
dence of country-specific 
shocks that warrant real 
exchange rate changes, as a 
result of changes in industrial 
structure and wage bargaining. 

In addition, shocks resulting 
from exchange rate instability 
and unco-ordinated monetary 
policy will be riimWtPri and 
so the variability erf output and 
Inflation reduced. 

14. Emu would lower the 
cost of absorbing economic 
shocks. For example, simula- 
tion of the past two decades 
(which were a turbulent 
period) under' alternative 
exchange rate regimes sug- 
gests that Emu with a single 
currency might, compared to 
the EMS of the mid-1980s, 
witness a reduction in 
inflation fluctuations of 
one-fourth (0.6 to 1.5 per- 
centage points less variation) 
and of output growth fluctua- 
tions by one-fifth (0.3 to 
0.7 percentage points less 
variation). - 

International system 

15. As the Community’s sin- 
gle currency, the Ecu will 
develop into a major interna- 
tional currency, resulting in 
several kinds of financial 
advantage for the Communi- 
ty's economy. 

There will be a saving 
on transaction costs in 
international trade amounting 
to 0.05 per cent of Community 
GDP, more Ecu-dominated 

financial issues manag ed by 

European banks, a saving of 
about Ecul60bn in the 
Community's foreign currency 
reserves (because intra- 
Communlty trade and financial 
flows would all be in Ecus), 
and seigniorage gains on 
foreign holdings of Ecn 
notes. 

16. Emu should facilitate 
international co-ordination, 
and give maze weight to the 
Community in encouraging 
developments of the world pol- 
icy mix favourable to its inter- 
est. It should also facilitate 
establishment of a balanced bi- 
polar regime. 

Drawn from "One Market, 
One Money ", European Econ- 
omy No 44, October 1390, Euro- 
pean Community Publication 
Office, 2 rue Mercier, L-2985 
Luxembourg. 
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NOTICE IS HB1E8V QtVEN. purauaM to Bao- 
Hon 48 of HM taaohnoncy Ad 1980. that • 
MBETWJ of too imoocurad CREDITORS d 
Km abova nanwd company wW Ba IwU ac 
Cork GuHy, 9 Greyfriare Road. Raadtog RQ1 
Ua Berkshire, on SS October 1M0 at 10.00 
am. tor too p ur poaa of having laid Mora k a 
copy d tha report by too adminlalrettva 
raoahmre under aoedon 48 or tha cakl Act 
Tha rmmHdd may, if B toto to ffi. eatabHah a 
committee to axat cl aa tha tuned ana con- 
ferred on cred l tora* cocnntlttoaa by or under 
toe Art. 


Oadhora are enMtod to woia to 

(a] they here delivered to ua at too above 
afl dr eaa. no Mar Own 13 noon on 2fi 
October 1000. wrium demfis of toe debt 
they dalm to ba dim to feani from too 
company, and claim has been duly 
admitted under too provtatona of Me 
3.11 Of too Insolvency FWoa 1980: and 

(b) there has been lodged urtto ua any 
proxy which too creditor Intends to bo 
wad on Ida behalf. 

Dated: 11 October 1990 

N J veogth 

JoM Administrative Receiver 

M THE MATTER OF 
MONTEVERDI ONYX LIMITED 
AND 

IN THE MATTER OF THE 
INSOLVENCY ACT 1988 


WOTICe IS HEREBY GIVEN tort Dm Creditors 
oltoe above named company, which la being 
twjunbuljy wound up. are requited, on or 
before too 27to day of Novem b er 1960 to 
amid to their tan Christian and surnames, 
tortr addresses and dtocrtpd o iw. lull ponto- 
uton i of toafa da Bto or Malms, and toe names 
J2? ■?*2f** * •oHdtora (H any) to 
“!?"£?!£?* 8URJ,T KUMAfl SWQLA. 
PCAcrt SJN&LA a COMPANY Chartered 
Victoria Street, Lon- 
dtySCfel 4SA. toe Liquidator of toe saM 
and U so required by notice In 
■ntog own the said Liquidator, are twaon- 
toeir eolhSSrir^TS 
pnnw tftelr debta or chrims at such Bma and 

■* ** «oudad from 
toe b anattt of any iBaMbidkm made before 
auch debts are proved. 

DATED tola 27to day or lapontim MOO 

&K.8MOLA 

Liquidator 

SPEEDWORDS LIMTTED 

We. Wort Jotto vooght and John Martin tre- 
trlL, 01 0 " 11 * 9 Qfoyfrlara Road. 

Raedlng. RQi 1JQ. wnn appointed Joint 

Administrative Raoatoa re of apaedworda 

UHMtd 


^i^ wartmintotor Bank Pic on t* 
NJ Vooght 

Joint Admtototrwe- n~— 


COMPANY Nonces 


REPAP ENTERPRISES me 

US ®* K WKJ0 1 000 FLOATOK3 
RATE NOTES DUE 1997 

Por the period 16th October tMO to 
in to Janua ry wi. to, fetea carry 
antnwrwt rest of fti »% par annum. 

WW ba U8SJ82B-M payable oc «* 
J-nusry 1981. 

«3ENT BANK 
WWOAVS BANK PLQ 
STOCK exchange 

department 
m PENCHURCH STREET 
LONDON eC3P 3HP 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Anti-poll tax 
marchers 
charged 


NINETY-ONE people have 
hem charge*} and 30 of them 
will appear. In court' today in 
connection with the viole_ 
anti-poll : tax demonstrations 
Outside Brixton Prison, south 
London, -on Saturday ni ght 

The re were 120 arrests, three 
petrol bombs were thrown and 
five shops damaged Mr David 
Wadfltagton, the home secre- 
tary, has demanded a full 
report from Sr Peter Irnbert, 
the Metropolitan Police com- 
missioner, on- the disorder. 

Business rates owing 

LOCAL councils In England 
are owed more than £ibn in 
unpaid business rates, accord- 
ing to a survey of 32 councils 
by the Local Government 
Informati on Unit, a body sup- 
ported by trade u nions . 

The survey, found that 
nearly 25 per emit of the bus- 
iness rates that local authori- 
ties bad expected to collect by 
the end of August had not been 
paid. 

Opera sponsorship 

3M, the US-owned industrial 
group, is to sponsor the Welsh 
National -Opera- Company over 
the next three years, enabling 
it to stage three Verdi revivals 
- La Traviata, Ernani and Un 
BaHo in Maschera. The spate 
sorship wUL also permit week- 
long residencies at the com- 
pany's Cardiff base for student 
singers and rgpdtiteurs from 
the National Opera Studio. 

BBC appointment 

MR Robin Walsh, 50, is to be 
the controller, BBC Northern 
Ireland, following the retire- 
ment of Dr Cohn Morris. Mr 
Walsh, an Ulsterman from 
Londonderry, is at present the 
assistant controller,, regional 
broadcasting. 

Visa favourites 

AUSTRALIA is the most popn- - 
lar destination for visa 
requests from business travel- 
leas, followed by India; Nigeria 
and the Soviet Union, Thomas - 
Cook, the travel agency group, 
says. Until the relaxation of 
visa restrictions at the begin- 
ning of this month, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia were also 
top destinations. 


Smith urges end 
to off-shore trust 



By Alteon Smith and Sara Webb 


THERE WAS mounting 
pressure on the government 
yesterday to change the law ou 
off-shore tru st s , hi order to 
close a “loophole” which 
allows people to avoid ra pfan 
■ g yms 

Mr John Smith, the shadow 
chancellor, called at the week- 
end for ministers to bring for- 
ward legislation to close the 
loophole at the start of the new 
parliamentary session early 
next month. 

Senior Tory backbenchers 
agree that this part of the 
Finance Act 1381 could legiti- 
mately be tightened, although 

they are mare cautious about 
bow the law should be 
amended without creating new 
loopholes or absurdities. 

The pressure follows an 
article yesterday in The Sun- 
day 'nines, which said that up 
to £lbn a year in tax revenue 
was lost through the transfer- 
ence of assets into off-shore 
trusts in older to avoid 40 per 
cent capital g»in» tax. 


If an investor puts his assets, 
such as shares in family 
business, into a trust based in 
an off-shore centre such as the 
Channel Islands, Gibraltar, 
Bermuda, or the British Virgin 
Islands, any matte as a 
result of selling the shares 
re main free Of capital gyring tar 
as long as the proceeds are not 
remitted to the UK 

The tax liability can be 
deferred until the capital is 
paid to a UK resident benefi- 
ciary, and can sometimes be 
avoided altogether if, for exam- 
ple, the investor retires over- 
seas and becomes non-resident 
for UK tax purposes before tak- 
ing the proceeds. 

In a letter to Mr John Major, 
the chancellor, Mr Smith said: 
“I hope you appreciate the 
sense of outrage which is felt 
by mininne of taxpayers in ttwc 
country, who pay the frill 
amount of taxes due by them, 
at the fact that others - who 
are mu ch better placed finan- 
cially - are able so easily and 



John Smith; “One person’s tax dodge is another’s tax burden” 


so effectively to reduce their 
tax liability by huge amounts." 

"One person's tax dodge is 
another person's tax burden,” 
he added. 

Tightening of this area has 
been considered for inclusion 
in previous budgets. There was 
a surge in off-shore trust busi- 
ness before the Budgets this 
year and last, at tears that the 
loophole would be closed. 

The Inland Revenue said yes- 
terday that this area was being 


reviewed, although the point 
was made that it was not the 
case that the legislation had 
been intended to do something 
which people had then found a 
way of circumventing. 

There is no prospect of an 
immediate bill an the matter. 
The issue will be raised, in next 
year’s finance bill, when the 
government faces an opposi- 
tion or backbench amendment 
if ministers decide not to 
act. 


Sharp rise in exports 
boosts car production 

By Kevin Done, Motor Industry Correspondent 


A SHARP increase in exports 
enabled the UK motor industry 
to boost car production by 8.6 
per cent last month, although 
commercial vehicle production 
foil by 201 per cent 

The latest figures from the 
Central Statistical Office show 
that 110,548 cars were produced 
in the UK in September, com- 
pared with 101*817 in the same 
month last year. 

This increase was due to 
exports and was supported by 
rising output at Nissan and 
General Motors (VauxhaU) for 
export to continental Europe. 
Production of cars for export 
jumped 73J per emit in Sep- 
tember to 36,765. 

By contrast, output for the 
domestic market, at 73,783, was 
8.4 per cent lower and followed 
the tell in UK new car sales, 
which have declined by 11.5 
per cent in the first nine ‘ 


months of this year. UK car 
production in the first nine 
months, at 936,059, was 5.3 per 
cent lower than the same 
period a year ago. A seven- 
week closure of Ford’s Hale- 
wood assembly plant at Mer- 
seyside by industrial action 
restricted output in the early 
months of the year. 

On a seasonally adjusted 
basis, car output in the last six 
months was was 9 per cent 
higher than the previous six 
months but was unchang ed on 
the same period last year. 

Commercial vehicle output 
in September fell to 21*718 and 
in the first nine months output 
fell 14 per cent on the same 
period a year ago. 

On a seasonally adjusted 
basis, commercial vehicle out- 
pat in the last six months was 
7 per cent lower than the same 
time last year. 


Venture capital plan 
by Birmingham 

By Paul Cheeserlght, Midlands Correspondent 


BIRMINGHAM’S financial and 
professional service companies 
have banded together to 
attract more venture capital 
groups, merchant banks and 
foreign banks to the city. 

The initiative springs from 
the realisation that, although 
B irmingham is second only to 
London in the range of finan- 
cial services it can provide, the 
city is not yet perceived in 
national business circles as 
being strong in the provision of 
specific services. 

A survey conducted by 
KPMG Peat Marwick McLin- 
tock found that Manchester 
was perceived to be strong in 
the merchant hanking and ven- 
ture capital business; Leeds in 
the provision of legal services; 
and Edinburgh in fluid man- 
agement activities. 

Birmingham - City 2000 
was farmed last year by more 


than 150 professional and 
flnanrfal service companies. It 
aim« to establish Bir mingham 
as a natural alternative to Lon- 
don's financial centre. 

The private sector initiative 

- which becomes an estab- 
lished organisation this week 

- complements the work of 
Bir ming ham City CounciL 
Since the early 1980s the coun- 
cil has sought to strengthen 
the service sector to reduce 
Bir mingham 's dependence on 
manufacturing. 

While manufacturing jobs 
have been lost in the area, ser- 
vice sector employment has 
increased and seems set to rise 
further. In its latest economic 
survey, published today, Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Com- 
merce found that more than 80 
per cent of Bervice companies 
in the area plan to increase or 
maintain investment. 


Shell may 
face charge 
over alleged 
oil leakage 

By John Hunt, Environment 
Correspondent 

SHELL UK is likely to be 
prosecuted for the second time 
in a year by the National Riv- 
ers Authority, the pollution 
watchdog, for allegedly leaking 
oil into the River Mersey. 

In February Shell was fined 
£lm, the highest fine ever 
recorded in a UK pollution 
case, after 30,000 gallons of 
heavy Venezuelan crude oil 
was discharged into the Mer- 
sey in the previous year from a 
factured pipeline. The new 
incident, which occured last 
month, again concerns the 
Stanlow refinery in Cheshire. 
On this occasion 500 gallons of 
light fuel oil were allegedly dis- 
charged into the Mersey. 

Mr Eric Barker, north-west 
regional pollution officer for 
the NBA, yesterday confirmed 
that he had recommended 
Shell should be prosecuted 
over the latest incident. 

He said the oil came from an 
outfall pipe where Shell bad 
permission - known as a con- 
sent in the trade - to dis- 
charge up to a given level. The 
NRA was claiming that the dis- 
charge on this occasion was 
over the permissible limit. 

A new prosecution would be 
a great embarrassment to Shell 
at this time. The environmen- 
tal pressure group, Green- 
peace, has targeted the com- 
pany as part of its campaign to 
clean up the Mersey. 

Greenpeace mounted demon- 
strations in the area last week 
and claimed that the Mersey is 
still being heavily polluted 
despite the existence of a co-or- 
dinated campaign by local 
industrialists to improve the 
water quality in the river. 

• Government plans to circu- 
late to all schools free copies of 
the summary of the environ- 
ment white paper have been 
condemned by Labour as show- 
ing a “cavalier disregard for 
impartiality”, writes Alison 
Smith. 

Mr Bryan Gould, the shadow 
environment secretary, has 
written to Mr Chris Patten, the 
environment secretary, 
demanding either that the Con- 
servative party pays for the 
document’s circulation, or that 
the government sends out free 
copies of publications from 
other parties as well 


Call for curbs on 
British Gas prices 

By Davhl Thomas Resources Editor 


THE RULES governing the 
ability of British Gas to raise 
prices should be tightened con- 
siderably, according to a paper 
published today by the Gas 
Consumers’ CounciL 
The paper is the council's 
submission to the review of the 
British Gas price control for- 
mula which is being carried 
out by the Office or Gas Sup- 
ply, the industry's regulator. 

At present, British Gas has 
to peg annual price rises to 
most customers to two percent- 
age points below inflation after 
allowing for gas purchase 
costs. The council argues that 
this formula is too lax and 
allows British Gas to make 
unnecessarily high profits. 

u Compared with other utili- 
ties and industries with similar 
levels of risk and capital inten- 


sity, British Gas shows a venr 
healthy rate of return which 
has increased significantly 
since privatisation," the coun- 
cil says. It suggests the for- 
mula should be automatically 
adjusted if inflation increases, 
since the existing fonnul 3 
becomes less exacting for Brit- 
ish Gas when inflation rises. 

The council challenges the 
ability of British Gas to pass 
on all its gas purchase costs to 
customers, arguing that this 
provides no incentive for the 
company to seek out cheaper 

sources of supply. It also 
demands fixed rates of compen- 
sation if British Gas fails to 
meet standards of service. 
"British Gas Tariff Review For 
mula"; from the Gas Consumers 
CounciL Abfbrd House. IS Wu- 
ttm Hoad, London SWlV 1LT. \ 


Small generators threatened 
by privatisation says report 


By Juliet Syctirava 

THE PRIVATISATION of the 
electricity market will make 
life more difficult for the inde- 
pendent generating companies, 
according to a report from the 
Association of Independent 
Electricity Producers. 

The association, a critic of 
government claims that the 
electricity reforms will encour- 
age competition, argues that 
the restructuring of the elec- 
tricity market will give an 
unfair advantage to National 
Power and PowerGen. 

The report said that because 
National Power and PowerGen 
charged the regional electricity 
boards an inflated price of 
around 2JJp per unit for con- 


tract supplies, they could 
afford to cut their prices in the 
wholesale market to around 
2.2p per unit. 

Smaller producers, which do 
not have the protection of 
attractively-priced contracts, 
cannot stay in business at 
these artificially low prices. 

The report says that as 
regional electricity boards pass 
on the higher cost of contract 
electricity to their customers, 
they are forcing consumers to 
subsidise National Power and 
PowerGen. 

Pool Price: A Fair Price for 
Electricity?: available from Her- 
odsfoot, Liskeard, Cornwall 
PL] 4 -1QX; £100. 


British Coal pays rebates 


BRITISH COAL has had to pay 
rebates to the electricity Indus- 
try because it failed to predict 
the upsurge in value of the 
pound, writes David Thomas. 

Provisions for rebates linked 
to the exchange rate are con- 
tained in confidential clauses 
of the three-year coal supply 
contract between state-owned 
British Coal and the soon to be 
privatised electricity industry. 

British Coal has had to pay a 
relatively modest rebate for the 
first six monthly period cov- 


ered by the contract - April to 
September - since the pound 
has been trading above the 
$1.75 trigger point only since 
June 27. 

However, the Gulf crisis and 
Britain's entry into the 
exchange rate mechanism of 
the European Monetary Sys- 
tem seem likely to keep the 
pound above $1.75 for the 
whole of the second period - 
October to December - trig- 
gering rebates from British 
Coal of millions of pounds. 
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Before you blink your eyes again, a Boeins 
airplane will lancf somewhere in the worlcT. 


; - 
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; Chances are, aBoeing jet- 
liner is touching down at New 

Xii The same could be said 
T^wTdsyo. Chicaga London. 

Frankfurt Los Angeles. Atl a n t a . 


* • 


And if a Boeing plane isn't 
landing right tins second at any 
of those dtiesrwait a minute. 
Because more than likely, it'll 
happen by then. 

An exaggeration? Hardly. 


t i 


Boeing jetliners touch 
down every four and a half sec- 
onds of every day. 

In the last 24 hours alone, 
Boeing airplanes landed about 
20,000 times. And they carried 


? * 


* * « . * 
* *•%- • 


two and a half million people 
to almost every imaginable 
destinatioa 

Boeing. We don't just 
deliver a lot of airplanes. 
deliver a lot of people 
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Headmasters reject A level reform plan 


By Norma Cohen, Education Correspondent 


THE Headmasters' Conference, 
a group of influential indepen- 
dent schools, has decided to 
oppose plans by the govern- 
ment's own advisers for a 

wide-ranging reform of A level 
studies, arguing the plans 
will undermine the rigour of 
the exams. 

The HMC, whose members 
include some of the nation’s 
most prestigious public schools 
including Eton and Winches- 
ter, has developed its own plan 
for A level reform which is far 
more modest than that pro- 
posed by the government’s 
advisers. 


Mr John MacGregor, the edu- 
cation secretary, has said he 
favours only the mildest 
changes to A level studies and 
has endorsed the views of the 
HMC. 

Mr MacGregor had asked the 
inde perntent Schools Examina- 
tions and Assessment Council 
to mak e recommendations on 
how to broaden post-16 studies 
mostly with a view towards 
f ncrp^Hg number of those 
who stay in school beyond the 
age of 16. 

The HMC said its members 
believe the proposals “contrib- 
ute little if anything to further 


the objective of substantially 
increasing the number of 
pupils in the 16-19 age group 
staying on in full-time educa- 
tion". 

That objective, it said, can- 
not be met by a unitary system 
of A level standard. 

TwcteaH , a new intermediate 
exam between GCSE and A 
level should be developed. 

Among SEACs main propos- 
als, announced last month, are 
plans to integrate so-called 
core skills into each A level 
syllabus. 

Also, co arse work would be 
given a significant role in 


determining each student's 
grade. 

It also proposed that the nar- 
rower - but equally rigorous 
- AS level exam be the first 
step towards completion of A 
levels. 

. The HMC argues that the lat- 
ter proposal will lead to the 
eventual phasing out of A lev- 
els completely. 

The HMC is also firmly 
opposed to the integration of 
core skills, arguing that to 
introduce these could distort A 
level studies. 

It also expressed concern 
that the substantial use of 


coursework as the basis for 
grades will reduce the objectiv- 
ity of assessment. 

HMC furthermore said it 
opposes some of the philosoph- 
ical assumptions in the SEAC 
report, particularly its view 
that curriculum should be 
rooted in the immediate inter- 
ests of young people. 

Instead, HMC argues, curric- 
ulum should contain that 
which is “perennial, difficult 
and remote from their immedi- 
ate experience". 

It also opposes the view that 
attitudes should be culture- 
free. 


Notice of Mandatory 
Partial Redemption 



Aktiebolaget Svensk Exportkredit 

(Swedish Export Credit Corporation) 

(Incorporated in the Kingdom of Sweden with limited liability) 

U.S. $100,000,000 

9%% Bonds due lQth October, 1993 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that pursuant to the provisions of Condition 6 of the Bonds, U.S. $16,665,000.00 principal amount has been drawn 
for redemption at their principal amount, through the operation of the mandatory sinking fund, on 10th October, 1990 when interest on the Bonds 
ceased to accrue. 

The serial numbers of the Bonds drawn for redemption are as follows: 


75 

42 


73 

78 

79 
81 

426 

427 
429 

73 

73 

73 

84 

89 

II 

73 

73 

SO 

432 

73 

95 

435 

73 

99 

437 

74 

100 

438 

74 

101 

440 

74 

102 

443 

71 

104 

448 

7S 

105 

440 

7. 

107 

452 

7! 

109 

455 

7! 

12 

456 

7! 

15 

457 

71 

16 

480 

7* 

18 

482 

7 

20 

465 

78 

22 

466 

78 

23 

468 

78 

24 

469 

78 

26 

470 

78 

28 


m 

77 

33 

9 

77 

37 

47 


77 

40 

471 


77 

44 

47 

i 

77 

148 

43 

0 

71 


148 

482 

150 

484 


184 s 

186 5 

5 
5 



2042 2325 2836 2940 3247 3572 3847 41 

2942 3249 3574 


23 4433 4722 5025 5338 564 


2872 2985 3278 3597 3872 4153 4481 


5438 5719 6027 8326 16021 19689 19993 


5737 8037 8334 16029 19697 


Accordingly, on 10th October, 1990 the Bonds so designated for redemption became due. Repayment of principal will be made upon presentation 
of the Bonds with, all unmarured coupons attached at the office of any one of the Paying Agents mentioned thereon. 

Accrued interest due 10th October, 1 990 will be paid in the normal manner against presentation of Coupon No. 5 on or after 10th October, 1990. 
In view of the late publication of this notice by Bankers Trust Company, upon presentation of any of the Bonds so drawn on or prior to 12th 
November, 1990, additional interest at London inter-bank offered rates for overnight dollar deposits will be paid on the principal amount of such 
Bond for the period from 10th October, 1990 to the date of presentation. 


■■Bankers Trust 
LI Company, London 

22nd October, 1990 
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Employing 16,000 in its heyday: CammeU Laird, nationalised 
In 1977, had barely 1,200 workers by 1985 

Warship yard steels itself 
for a tempestuous future 

David White considers Cammell Laird’s prospects 

D EADLINE for flawmwii for national capacity both to conflict). VSEL now has a 
Laird, which has been build and to refit ships in the monopoly in the UK on nude- 
building ships on Mer- event of war. ar -propelled submarines. Uniter 


D eadline for cammeii 
Laird, which has been 
building ships on Mer- 
seyside since they were first 
made of metal, is no more than 
a few months away. 

VSEL. owner of the Birken- 
head yard, has given itself 
until early next year to find a 
buyer among the 60 British, 
European and overseas compa- 
nies it has identified as “poten- 
tial" bidders. But it will not 
wait much longer before clos- 
ing the yard. 

If Cammell Laird does sur- 
vive, it will not be as a builder 
for the Royal Navy, which 
today has 11 of its warablpa 
and submarines in service. 

VSEL, which took the former 
Vickers shipyards at Barrow- 
in-Furness and C amm ell Laird 
into the private sector in 1986, 
would need the government’s 
agreement to sell the Mersey- 
side operation to a foreign 
company. However, the 
re maining navy work at Bir- 
kenhead could be transferred 
to VSEL's Barrow site. This 
Involves three diesel-electric 
patrol submarines: Unseen, 
now being fitted out, Ursula, 
and Unicom, the last due for 
completion in 1992. 

In the last year, Cammell 
Laird has been holed, first 
above and then below the 
waterline. Since it was 
attached to the former Vickers 
yards five years ago, before pri- 
vatisation, it has been devoted 
to navy work. But it has been 
excluded from the new frigate 
programme, the Type 23, and 
its hopes of making more 
patrol submarines have been 
dashed. 

The navy got off relatively 
lightly in the government’s 
Options for Change defence 
review outlined in July. The 
shipbuilding industry has 
nonetheless been the biggest 
victim so far. Overcapacity is 
such that any setback has life- 
threatening consequences. 

Even if Cammell Laird is 
sold, redundancies are consid- 
ered inevitable among its 2,100- 
strong workforce. The five UK 
yards still making warships 
and submarines have counted 
on strategic Interests to keep 
them in being: the requirement 


for national capacity both to 
build and to refit ships in the 
event of war. 

Warships are a bastion of 
protectionism, not just in 
Britain taut wherever ships are 
built The UK has played a pio- 
neering role in Europe in try- 
ing to open up cross-border 
trade in most other kinds of 
weapons, but shipyards have 
been kept apart As for interna- 
tional collaboration, the only 
major warship project involv- 
ing the UK, an eight-nation 
Nato frigate, was scuppered 
last year by Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the prime minister, 
after the Treasury found fault 
with the programme planning. 

The threat of closure comes 
as no surprise to employees at 
Cammell Laird. The company - 
formed in 1903 when Laird 
Brothers of Birkenhead merged 
with the Sheffield steel com- 
pany Charles rhmmpll - had 
already been through ups and 
downs. In its heyday, it 
employed more than 16,000 
people. After die Second World 
War, during which it built 106 
fighting ships, various activi- 
ties were separated. National- 
ised In 1977 with other ship- 
yards, it found itself in 1965. 
with barely 1,200 employees. It 
had virtually completed the 
Edinburgh, a Type 42 
destroyer, and had only one 
other order. That last Navy 
surface ship, the Type 22 frig- 
ate Campbeltown, entered ser- 
vice last year. 


U nder VSEL, privatised 
by an employee-led 
buyout, the workforce 
was built back up to 2,500 at 
one stage. The new owner, 
which was building the first of 
the new Upholder class of die- 
sel-electric submarines, 
brought Cammell Laird back 
into the submarine business 
and gave it work building steel 
sections for nuclear-powered 
submarines at Barrow. 

In the 1960s, CammeU Laird 
bad been involved in nuclear- 
powered submarines, building 
two of the UK’s four Polaris 
ballistic missile boats and HMS 
Conqueror (which sank the 
Argentinian cruiser General 
Belgrano in the 1962 Falklands 


conflict). VSEL now has a 
monopoly in the UK on nude- 
ar -propelled submarines. Under 
pressure to reduce costs, it has 
also announced cuts involving 
550 of its 14,000 jobs at Barrow. 

Cammell Laird competed to 
join the Type 23 programme, 
but the 10 orders placed so far 
have been split between Yar- 
row. the Glasgow subsidiary of 
GEC, and. Swan Hunter of 
Tyneside. In July, the Ministry 
of Defence dropped its 
long-standing pledge to main- 
tain a fleet of “about 50” 
destroyers and frigates. It will 
now be “about 40" - not the 
most drastic of cuts, but no 
boost to the prospects of 
another yard joining the pro- 
gramme. 

Apart from the strategic mis- 
sile fleet, to remain at four sub- 
marines, submarine numbers 
are to drop from 27 to 16, of 
which 12 will be nuclear-pow- 
ered. This implies that plans to 
replace the navy's 10 Oberon 
dies boats with Upholder class 
vessels will stop at the four 
vessels already ordered. Cam- 
mell Laird's future hinged on 
winning more. In surface war- 
ships, the question as to 
whether the business could 
sustain up to four yards has 
long been in the air. 

Vosper Thomycroft of South- 
ampton, enjoying a special 
niche in minehunters made of 
glass-reinforced plastic and 
patrol boats, decided against 
competing for the last Type 23 
order. The MoD wants to main- 
tain competition to keep prices 
coming down in real terms. 
Since foreign competition has 
never been contemplated, this 
Implies at least two UK yards. 
It is true, however, that many 
would question that there Is In 
fact room for two. 

Stung by the Ministry of 
Defence’s decision last Decem- 
ber to build the next three 
Type 23s at Swan Hunter, Yar- 
row is now threatening to cut 
550 of its 3,500 jobs on the 
Clyde if more navy orders do 
not come quickly. 

There, too, the future after 
1992 Is a big question-mark. 
These days, the warnings from 
the builders of fighting ships 
are dark, and come in volleys. 
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UK NEWS 


Wounds heal as riots give 
way to ‘responsible politics’ 


This ■week .Mr Peter Brooke, Northern Ireland 
secretary, will be trying at a meeting; of the 
Anglo-Irish conference to give renewed • 
momentum to what has been the most; 
determined ministerial effort in many years to 
break the political deadlock in the province.' 

He has involved the main parties in the. north — 
with the exception of Sinn Fein — and the Irish 
Government in discussions which he hopes will 
lead to 


formal talks on new political structures for the 
province. But the success of the initiative will 
ultimately depend upon its acceptance within the 
nationalist and loyalist communities. 

Jimmy Burns has visited both communities to 
assess whether, after more than 20 years of the 
“troubles”, their mood and willingness to make 
compromises has changed. In the first of two 
articles, he talks to the Catholic community in 
Londonderry. 


I F ONE looks down at the 
Bogside from the city walls 
of Londonderry, where the 
first civil rights march in 1968 
sparked off the Northern 
Ireland “troubles", the steeple 
of Bishop Daly’s St Eugene’s 
Cathedral now towers above 
any other building. 

The nine-storey RossviHe 
flats, where the fighting took 
[dace on Bloody Sunday, have 
long since been tom down. At 
the street intersection known 
as “aggro corner”, once the 
scene of barricades and 
bmue dkmt cars, there is now a 
Rfwnmnnity centre and parking 
lot Beyond, rows of renovated 
semi-detached houses fronted 
by trim hedges rise up the hUL 
There is not a rain in sight 
It could almost be some- 
where in northern England 
were it not for the military 
observation posts, the rolls of 
barbed wire along the city 
walls, the. army patrols, and an 
IRA mural. 

The Catholics of Derry - as 
they call Northern Ireland's 
second largest town - stOl do 
not trust the army or the 
police, and there remains an 
anderiying: If somewhat pooriy- 
daflnad sense of Irish national- 
ism. But the community is no 
longer as cemented as it once 
was in its hatred of the British 
and its resolve to have nothing 
to do with the Protestant com- 
munity. 

Incidents of sectarian vio- 
lence are rare nowadays audit 
is many years since the army 
had to confront a whole com- 
munity on the streets. Within 
the city walls, redevelopment, 
backed by a mixture of private 
investment and government 


subsidy, is transforming 
Londonderry. The wounds are 
heaHwg visibly, althou gh per- 
haps not as quickly or as 
widely as Mr Peter Brooke, the 
Northen Ireland secretary, 
would hire. 

Change is personified by the 
figure of Mr Paddy “Bngslde" 
Doherty, a former civil rights 
leader who now heads the 
Inner City Trust, a community- 
based development board 
which channels resources Into 
regeneration. The trust, which 
has Protestants on its govern- 
ing board and within its work- 
force, has provided funds for 
houses, workshops, and 
research centres, many built 
on the site of buildings 
destroyed by bombs. 

“I remember as a young 
man, the feeling of being 
repressed, of being a 
second-class citizen,” Mr Doh- 
erty says. “This was a dty that 
was virtually dying because of 
the foahffity of Protestant offi- 
cials to apply themselves to 
any development process. As a 
Catholic, I no longer feel pow- 


erless. 1 fed I can influence (he 

situation in some way.” 

The trust and other develop- 
ment initiatives backed by the 
government have generated a 
degree of self-confidence 
among members of the Catho- 
lic community. But few Catho- 
lics are sure bow this can be 
translated into a touting p ntiti . 
cal solution. 

Mr Doherty’s daughter 
Doreen runs a fabric shop 
within the craft village the 
trust has opened. She sees the 
availability of government 
money not in terms of newly 
forged political loyalties but as 
a window of financial opportu- 
nity: “The Thatcher years have 
been good to us In toms of 
getting us grants. The commu- 
nity has made the most of it 
We’ve learnt to milk the 
system.” 

Anyone who believes that 
Catholic involvement in gov- 
ernment-backed projects inevi- 
tably translates into a lessen- 
ing of republican sympathies 
should pay a visit to the local 
offices of the mainly Catholic 


Social Democratic and Labour 
Party, which has a majority on 
the local council. 

Mr Mark Durban, an assis- 
tant to the SDLP MP John 
H ume , remembers his school 
days, in the early 1970s, spent 
spitting on the hacks of 
English soldiers. “Among 
young people at thp tiny? there 
was always a buzz around vio- 
lence. It gave us something to 
talk about,” he said. 

Now a slogan on the wall 
states: “Bad politicians are 
elected by good citizens who 
don’t vote/' “Responsible poli- 
tics”. farfrnfing dialogue under 
the Brooke iMative, are now 
the buzz words. 

Nevertheless, party workers 
like Mr Durkan insist that 
local Catholics have more In 
nnmmnin with the Republic of 
Ireland than with Belfast, and 
that any political solution 
wwftnfltiwg from Westminster 
will need to address this 
“cross-border identify of Inter- 
est” within the wider context 
of Europe. 

The that Dublin must 



Paddy Doherty: “I remember as a young man the feeling of being repressed, of being a second-class citizen” 


be allowed to have a right of 
involvement in the affair s of 
Northern Ireland, however lim- 
ited, remains about the most 
moderate position one can find 
in Catholic Derry. More worry- 
ing for Mr Brooke must be the 
belief among the SDLP grass- 
roots that any eventual politi- 
cal solution will have to take 
into account the more hard- 
core Republican loyalties cen- 
tred on Smn Fein, the political 
wing of the ISA. 

H No-one should kid them- 
selves that we’ve got to a situa- 
tion where Sinn Fein or people 
of that outlook are going to 
ditto into oblivion," Mr Durkan 


Thatcher first target of IRA, says McGuinness 


mbs THATCHER remains the 
target of the IRA, “because of 
pened during the hunger strike," 
tag to Mr Witrfhi McGuinness, a member 
of the e xecuti v e of Sinn Fein, the political 
wing of fl» IRA. 

In an inte rview in tire Stan Feta offices 
ta Londonderry, he indicated that action 
m pnnrt any member of the RrMait politi- 
cal establishment and military targets 
was likely to remain central to IRA strat- 
egy. 

“Who is to say who the IRA will try to 
kOZ next in Bnghml? Maybe the target 


will have no connection with Ireland or 
British policy in Ireland at all bat win be 
a member of the British establishment 
who w»n hrfinww the thinking of Brits 
with regard to Northern Ireland," he 

Raid. 

Committed to a withdrawal of British 
troops and a united Ireland, he believes 
that the "armed struggle by ISA freedom 
fi ghter s" is morally Justified. 

He shares the view of IRA members 
Hurt thrir rampiiipi h»u» been successful 
le g ov e rnm ent and forcing 
ic opinion to think about 


ta dist urbing i 
British pnbli 


Northern Ireland. In the longer term, he 
is confident that Britain wfll withdraw 
from Northern Ireland and accept reunifi- 
cation as the only viable political 
Option. 

Mr McGuinness disagrees with the view 
hrid by mma shin Feta members Hurt the 
republican cause ha« been damwg wd by its 
links with the IRA. 

On the contrary, he believes that Sinn 
Fein owes “a large element of its support” 
to the “armed struggle taking place 
between the IRA and the British forces of 
occupation”. 


The traditional recruiting 
ground for the hardliners is in 
the Bogslde and the working 
class estates. At the commu- 
nity centre, on the edge of the 
Bogside, people are not so 
much milking the system as 
struggling against it. 

For the past six years the 
centre has been engaged in a 
battle with the government for 
funding. In the past, the gov- 
ernment has accused the cen- 
tre of having been infiltrated 
by the IRA. Those who work 
there answer that their priority 
concern is the high main unem- 
ployment rate (60 per cent) and 
tiie 500 jobs that will be cre- 
ated with the construction of a 
_ mill built by Fruit of 
Loom, the US clothing 
company. 

For Mr Mike English, one of 
the centre's workers, the gov- 
ernment’s failure to create 
more jobs is one source of com- 
plaint But a deeper one is the 
presence of British troops, 
whom he holds responsible for 
the death of one of his sons 
dnring a demonstration. 

“I was politicised like 95 per 
cent of the population here by 
Bloody Sunday...! stOl think 
there most be an alternative to 


violence, but no one has 
proved to me yet that Britain 
can deliver justice to the 
Irish.” 

What is unclear is the depth 
of support the IRA can count 
on within the Catholic commu- 
nity. According to Father 
Bamon Graham, curate of St 
Mary’s, in the Creggan Estate, 
“most people here now find the 
IRA more of a problem than 
the army”. 

He added: “There are condi- 
tions here for a political solu- 
tion. If politicians only 
to the people, they would real- 
ise that a united Ireland is not 
on people's minds... the bor- 
der is only an hour away, but a 
lot see that the Republic of 
Ireland is not the utopia it Is 
made out to be. The struggle 
here has been not over a 
united Ireland, but over peo- 
ple’s rights and sense of iden- 
tify." 

The fate of one Bogslder, Mr 
Mickey Williams, Illustrates 
the difficulties of translating 
views into practice. Mr Wil- 
liams contacted the police on 
March 1 after he heard a 
woman neighbour screaming. 
The woman’s house had in fact 
been taken over temporarily by 
an IRA unit 


As a result, Mr Williams was 
declared by the IRA to have 
acted against the “interests of 
the community” and was sen- 
tenced to death. A father of 12, 
he had to abandon his family 
and go into hiding outside 
Ireland. 

Fear of reprisal is one aspect 
of the community's attitude 
towards the IRA, but it Is not 
the only one. Even among 
those Catholics who disagree 
with the IRA's methods, there 
are many who respond in out- 
raged terms to tough policing 
tactics or raids by the army. 

Such incidents provide the 
IRA with a propaganda tool 
and reinforces reinforce the 
community's overall convic- 
tion as a whole that there is no 
British justice when it comes 
to ripaling with Catholics. 

To this, the security forces 
reply that the methods they 
adopt are necessary ones in the 
fight against terrorism. 
Although In the words of one 
member of the security forces 
in Londonderry: “It is not a 
war that can be won by secu- 
rity forces alone. The politi- 
cians must sort It out. 
The best we can do is hold 
out.” Mr Brooke would not dis- 
agree. 


Automatic payments urged for 
victims of medical negligence 


By Robert Rice, Legal Correspondent 


VICTIMS of medical negligence 
should be entitl ed to automatic 
compensation; according to 
one of Britain’s most senior 
judges. 

Lord Griffiths, the Law Lord 
chosen last week by the Lewd 
Chancellor to head the new 
Advisory Committee on Legal 
Education and Conduct, called 
for the introduction of an auto- 
matic compensation system at 
the weekend’s Law Society 
Conference in Glasgow. 

He said the price of introduc- 
ing such a system would prob- 
ably be lower levels of compen- 
sation, but he believed the 
public' would be “prepared to 
pay for the certainty of recov- 
ery" rather than risk the 


“lottery of litigation". 

Xorti Griffiths also urged 
lawyers to embrace the “cuds 
on the table” approach to liti- 
gation recommended by the 
Lord Chancellor's three-year 
Review of Civil Justice which 
was completed in 1988. 

More informativ e pleadings, 
early discovery of documents 
and mutual exchange of wit- 
ness st atement s would lead to 
“more and fairer settlements”, 
he said. This change would 
accelerate the shift from oral 
to written pres e ntation of trial 
material, thereby necessitating 
a change in the working prac- 
tices of judges. 

Lard Griffiths also believed 
the time had come to give seri- 


ous consideration to setting a 
time Hmlt an oral argument. 
Advocacy was an enjoyable 
exercise, he said, but it was 
painful for those who had to 
pick up the bin and who had to 
wait so long for their appeals 
to be heard. 

He suggested that, as Britain 
became increasingly closer 
both commercially and politi- 
cally to Europe, the time had 
crane to see whether a common 
procedure could he worked out 
for use by an European law- 
yers in civil cases. The answer, 
.■mid Lord nriffitha, might lie In 
a mixture of the adversarial 
procedure favoured in Britain 
and inquisitorial approach 
adoped in continental Europe. 
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Treasury chief predicts easier 
cure for inflation in the 1990s 


Byn^chel Johnson, Economics Staff 


SIR 1BRBNCE Bruns, the chief 
economic adviser to the Trea- 
sury, has predicted that infla- 
tion in the 1990s will be easier 
to cm* because of its increased 
sensitivity to demand pres- 
sures of the economy. 

He said it was now dear that 
the financial deregulation of 
the 1980s had the effect of 
heightening market competi- 


This meant demand pres- 
sures translated quickly into 
price increases, and inflatio n 
responded less keenly to the 
traditional impetus of labour 
costs. 

The current weakness of UK 
corporate profits arid the fall in 
consumer spending is, there- 
fore, helping to squeeze infla- 
tion out of the economy faster 
than originally expected. 

Sir Terence presents his 
analysis of the Treasury's fore- 
casting performance in the sec- 
ond edition of its Bulletin, pub- 
lished today. 

In it, the Government opens 
an inquest into its failure to 
predict the demand growth of 
1987-1988. This failure led to 
underfbrecasts of inflation, the 
current account deficit and the 
Budget surplus. 

In the 1980s, the Government 
was caught out by the rapidity 
with which prices rose in reac- 
tion to "excess demand”. This 
enabled companies to widen 


profit margins by passing on 
rising prices to the consumer. 

Demand was largely 
nniftflflhAri by the liberalisation 
of financial markets and the 
house price boom. The tax-cut- 
ting Budgets of the late 1980s, 
which nnreliahle statistics mis- 
fed the Treasury into fra min g, 
then fuelled this demand 
growth. 

Poor statistics compounded 
policy mistakes. The n ational 
accounts series persistently 
underestimated the strength of 
the economy with the result 
that economists had no idea 
how fast the economy was 
growing, the Bulletin said. 

Sir Terence holds out the 
prospect that improved fore- 
casting techniques, and a pro- 
gramme of Improvements to 
official statistics, would pre- 
vent a recurrence of past pol- 
icy errors based on poor fore- 


In the analysis of its poor 
forecasting performance, the 
Treasury apportioned blame 
broadly throughout the fore- 
casting fraternity. 

But it admitted its own 
errors had been larger in 
recent years, as had those of 
"most other forecasters". 

• The world economy is bet- 
ter equipped now to withstand 
the Impact of higher oil prices 
than it was in 1978-74 and 
197940 oil crises, claims the 


Treasury in the Bulletin, writes 
Patrick Harverson. 

Oil is less important today to 
the global economy, world 

inflatio n la under better con- 
trol and leading Industrialised 
nations are pursuing tighter 
monetary policies than during 
the 1970s, says the report. 

These factors should ensure 
that rises in the oil price due to 
the current crisis in the Gulf 
will not unduly harm the 
world economy in the long-run. 

The Treasury believes the 
short-term effects of higher oil 
prices will be a modest slow- 
down in economic growth and 
a slight rise in worldwide infla- 
tion, but expects these nega- 
tive factors to have worked 
their way out of the system 
within three years. 

Among the world’s industria- 
lised economies, the UK should 
cope better than most with 
higher oil prices because it is a 
producer and net exporter of 
oil, says the Treasury. 

However, the report warns 
that some developing countries 
could be "hard hit" by the rise 
in oil prices because their 
dependence on ail has grown 
at a Hma when it baa riATHnart 
among richer industrialised 
nations. 

mTreasury Bulletin, Autumn 
1990. Available from EMSO, 4% 
High Hotbom, London WC1. 
TO: 071 211 56S& 


Government 
to urge pay 
restraint 

By Lisa Wood, Labour Staff 

THE BRITISH government wifi 
be pushing for wage restraint 
In public sector awnim] pay 
rounds, Mr Michael Howard, 

Employment Secretary, Indi- 
cated yesterday. 

Mr Howard, speaking on 
BBC Television’s On the 
Record programme about how 
entry Into the Exchange Bate 
Mechanism (ERM) would 
affect pay negotiations, would 
not put a figure on the pay 
increases government would 
be urging an employers. 

He said such a move would 
fall into the mistake of there 
being a “going rate”. Each 
negotiation, he said, had to 
comply with the Individual cir- 
cumstances of each firm or 
industry. 

However, he did not contra- 
dict a suggestion that govern- 
ment had Highlighted in its 
evidence to pay review bodies 
in the public sector, that n» 
underlying rate of inflation 
was 7 per cent 

Mr Howard said: “I am not 
going to anticipa te wage nego- 
tiations that will take place in 
the public sector, but It has to 
be clearly understood that 
there are cash limited bud- 


The minister renewed his 
call to employees in the pri- 
vate sector to take account of 
lower inflatio n next year. 


Thatcherite revolution 
‘fails on shop floor’ 


By John Gapper 

THERE is no reliable evidence 
that employees are working 
harder than before the govern- 
ment came to power in 1979 
amid the widespread. View that 
British workers were lazy and 
overprotected by unions, 

according to a study. 

The study concludes that 
suggested lin ks be tween the 
rise in manufacturing produc- 
tivity in the mid-1980s and 
Increased effort on the part of 
workers, are flimsy. It says 
employees are working more 
effectively with the same 
degree of effort. 

“We cannot conclude that 
increased worker effort is a sig- 
nificant component explaining 
the increases in productivity. It 
would appear that on the shop 
floor, this element of the 
Thatcherite revolution has 
felled”, it says. 

The study says conventional 
measures of worker effort 
based on plant throughput 
may have become increasingly 
unreliable during the 1980s 
because of changes in opera- 
tives’ jobs giving them more 
responsibility for work quality. 

It suggests a leap in mea- 
sured work effort in factories 
between 1982 and 1983 may 
have been caused by the shake 
out of older and less competent 
workers in the aftermath of the 
1979-82 recession, leaving 
behind those who already 
worked harder. 


Mr David Guest, the author, 
criticises as unreliable an 
index of effort based on work 
measurement at 171 factories 
employing 131,800 operatives. 
This Percentage Utilisation of 
Labour (PUL) index was 
started in 1971. 

The view that workers 
worked harder in the past 
decade is ba sed on a rise in the 
level of the PUL index from an 
average of 97 In the 1970s, to an 
average of above 108 in the 
1980s. The 1988 score was esti- 
mated at 105. 

Mr Guest says changes in 
Industrial relations practices, 
reflected In quality-improve- 
ment programmes, increased 
flexibility and new manage- 
ment of recruitment and reten- 
tion may have affected the 
Index. 

He argues that subjective 
measures of how hard workers 
believe they are working, are 
more reliable because 
increased throughput on plant 
lines may be achieved with 
less effort if workers are given 
more control of production. 
UHctve British Workers Been 
Working Harder in Thatcher's 
Britain? A Reconsideration of 
the Concept of Effort; by David 
Quest; British Journal of Indus- 
trial Relations November 1990 
(forthcoming); Basil Blackwell 
Limited. 108 Cowley Road, 
Oxford 0X4 1JF; by. subscrip- 
tion. 
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YOU CAN SEE THE FAMILY L IKE N E S S , 

CAN’T Y O U ? 
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Hie Intel 386,™ 386™SX and 486™ microprocessors are a power- 
ful 32-bit family with one obvious characteristic in common. 

* - Invisibility, 

Although Intel microprocessors are die "brains” behind eighty per 
-cmt of personal computers, hardly anyone has ever seen one. 

This grand tradition of anonymity goes back to the very first 
microprocessor which Intel invented in 197L 


And even the new 32-bit microprocessors, designed to work 
with today's and tomorrow's most sophisticated programs, can sdll 
handle every software program ever written for every IBM* and IBM 
Compatible computer ever made. 

So, if you want guaranteed compatibility with the past, as well 
as way into the future, die thing to look for in a computer is the Intel 
microprocessor. But you'll need to look very hard. 
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Unions welcome 
guidelines on RSI 

By Diane Summers, Labour Staff 



Office: a workplace designed for the person or the job? 


EMPLOYERS will, in future, 
have to carry out checks on 
the design of furniture, tools 
and work systems across a 
range of industries if they are 
to avoid liability for employ- 
ees' hand, arm, and shoulder 
compliants. 

Long-delayed guidance from 
the Health and Safety Execu- 
tive (HSE) on a group of condi- 
tions commonly called Repeti- 
tive Strain Injury (RSI) Is due 
to be published on Thursday. 

The report has been In prep- 
aration for three years and 
delays in its publication have 
angered trade unions. 

Ms Eve Horwood, health and 
safety adviser to the print 
union, Sogat, and a member of 
the report's editorial panel, 
claimed the guidance "had 
been put on the back burner, 
and it had suited a lot of peo- 
ple to leave it there”. 

She wrote a strong letter to 
the HSE in the summer alleg- 
ing that the delay in publish- 
ing was “benefitting no-one 
with the possible exception of 
the insurance companies”. 

While the document will 
have no legal status, employers 
who ignore its recommenda- 
tions could find themselves in 
a weak position in court if they 
have to face union-backed com- 
pensation claims. 

The main emphasis of the 
guidance will be on designing 
tools, equipment and the work- 
ing environment so that the 
job fits the person, rather than 
the other way round. 

Ergonomics experts are 
expecting a rush of inquiries 


from both employers and 
unions following the report's 
publication. ■ 

RSL or work-related upper 
limh disorder, as the HSE pre- 
fers to call it, covers a group of 
disorders affecting the hand, 
arm and shoulder. It includes 
tennis elbow and conditions 
such as tenosynovitis and car- 
pal tunnel syndrome. 

The largest groups of work- 
ers affected are those doing 
mannai jobs, particular ly th o s e 
which involve a large element 
of repetition fencing bad pas- 
ture or awkward movements. 

One of the reasons for the 
delay in publication of the 
guidance has been the diffi- 
culty in reconciling the views 
of members of the editorial 
panel consulted during the 
drafting of the report 
The panel represented 
employer, trade union and 
medical interests. 

Controversy centred on 
wording about the extent to 
which occupation could be 
blamed for upper limb disor- 
der. 

The report will reflect the 
mainly industrial nature of the 
complaint, although the HSE 
will say that the guidance 
should apply as much to the 
typing pool as to the factory 
floor. 

The final version will make 
no specific reference to visual 
display unit work - an omis- 
sion that could leave its 
authors open to accusations of 
having side-stepped a particu- 
larly controversial aspect of 
RSL 
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CITY REGULATION REAPPRAISED 
London - 5 November 

Regulation of the financial services Industry continues to be a 
controversial subject four years after the passing or the FSA. Sensible 
solutions to the problems involved are of the greatest Importance in 
securing the future of the City of London as a dominant centra In the 
worldwide Investment business. 

The main thrust of the conference is domestic, however, the European 
dimension will be given due emphasis and the sponsors believe the 
agenda reflects this. Since the programme was first announced, Mr 
PfeHlochen EtzeJ,. Member of the Board of Managing Directors at 
Dresdner Bank has agreed to speak on ‘London - Frankfurt: 
Competition or Cooperation? 1 . He will join the distinguished panel of 
speakers which Includes Sir Martin Jacomb, Chairman of Barclays de 
Zoete Wedd Holdings. Brian Quinn. Executive Director of The Bank of 
Englsnd, David Walker. Chairman of The Securities and Investments 
Board and John Young. Chief Executive of The Securities Association. 

This topical conference, which will be chaired by Charles Nun no ley. 
Chairman of Robert Fleming Asset Management, is arranged In 
association with the Investment Management Regulatory Organisation. 

BUSINESS WITH SPAIN 
Madrid - 19 & 20 November 

The Financial Times fifth Business with Spain forum to be arranged in 
association with Expansion will focus on developing strategies for 
international competitiveness. A most distinguished panel of speakers 
wil l_revte w jha economic climate In Europe, the changes taking place 
m Eastern Europe and analyse the Impact of the slowing down of the 
Spanish economy. The challenges for Industry in the run up to the 
Introduction of the Single Market in Europe will be reviewed as well as 
.what needs to be done to develop Internationally competitive 
enterprises and finance Investment lor growth. 

Senior ministers who have agreed In principle to address these 
o|here include D. Carlos Solchaga Catalan. Minister for 
economy and Finance, D Fernando Panizo Arcos, Secretary of State 
toMnduatry and Energy, and O. Jos* Borreil Fonteltes. Secretary of 
88 *?" “* D Abel Matutes. Commissioner of the 
^ t ro ? 2 1 ® in tomatlonal business community 

cSSin™. F £E e, £ 0 ,•*«* forelra Pinto Balsemao. Chairmen of 
SA \ Q - Jo»6 Maria Vizcaino Manteroia, Chairman of 
Confebasfc. Artu roRomanl Biancas, Managing Director, Industrial 

Tlmoth y Davfs - Senior Vice President & 
Country Manager at Chase Manhattan Bank NA. 
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It’s Europe’s best seller. 

And it could be your best salesman. 


To any company, all situations are sales 
• opportunities. And a company’s written 

communications axe almost certainly its most 
common point of contact with its market. 

From business letters to reports, proposals 
to parts lists, tenders to instruction- manuals ... 
’ • each needs to reflect the quality of the company 
t which produced them.. 

So is your documentation carrying out a 
. . really thorough selling job? 

At Kyocera, we’ve made it our business 
to help companies present themselves at their 
. very best.. / 

Take our F-3300 laser printer. Europe’s 
best-seller in its class, it provides 18 pages of 


crisp, black printing per minute. Its powerful 
•32-bit processor, collator and twin paper trays 
handle high-volume work, year in, year out. It 
can communicate with everything from a 
mainframe to a PC— and uniquely, both at the 
same time. And when you want to build 
graphics, logos or even signatures into your 
document, you need only plug in a Kyocera 
IC card. 

For high-quality printing in large volumes, 
no other printer can do so good a selling job 
for your company. And all at a price that comes 
as a pleasant surprise. 

And for lesser volumes? There’s the rest 
of the Kyocera range — the widest in existence. 


All come with 79 fonts, 39 bar code formats 
and seven printer emulations as standard. 
Between them, they’ll handle just about any 
printing job you can imagine. And do it in a 
style which makes sure that every statement you 
issue is a statement that sells. 

For all the facts, contact us for your free 
copy of ‘Why Change To A Kyocera Laser 
Printer?'. Just use the coupon, or telephone. 
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The manufa cturing makes the difference. 






The answer 



problems 













Whatever country you're in, we speak your language. 
Whatever business you're in, we have an understanding of 
it. And whatever communications system you utilise, we 
already deal in it. 

In fact, you’ll never find us wanting or lacking. Not today 
nor in the future. (Over $1-5 billion invested every year in 
research and development sees to that.) 

Our field of expertise includes: Network Systems, Business 


Systems, Cables, Radiocommunications - Space and Defense, 
and Network Engineering and installation. Operating in 110 
countries throughout the world. 

Global we may be, but our advice is always local and 
tailored to your individual needs; that's exactly what Alcatels 
120,000 worldwide experts are there for. 

That leaves us with just one thing to add. Whatever your 
communication problem is, we most definitely have the solution. 


Alcatel n.v.. World Trade Center, 

Strawinskylaan 341, NL 1077 XX Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
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The future for Skoda 



with getting 
into better shape 

Joho Lloyd continues the series on potential in eastern Europe 

ioda used prisoners to 


S work in its paint arid 
press shops before the 
November revolution 
Zdenek Vlasek, my guide' 
shouted over the din of the’ 
presses that .this was a large 
reason why it had not been 
modernised sooner. “Now the 
new unions insist that condi- 
tions are improved.” 

His paint is easy to acknowl- 
edge. There are some Czecho- 
slovaks there, but many of the 
people sitting -or standing by 
the old Erfurt (East German) 
hand-fed presses are Vietnam- 
ese; young, grim-looking. and 
wary, they insert the metal 
sheets and take them out every 
few seconds, as the presses 
hammer down. 

The 2,000 Vietnamese and 
Cuban guestworkers, living - 
isolated. and disliked - in 
squalid dormitories or apart- 
ments nearby, will go home 
over the next three years in 
anticipation of the slinnmng- 
down process to come. 

The liberation of the prison- 
ers. one of President Vaclav 
Havel’s first decrees, is forcing 
Skoda to put in modem 
presses; by . doing so, it is in 
better shape to talk to Western 
car companies about coopera- 
tion. 

At the moment that 
cooperation looks likely to be 
with either Germany’s Volks- 
wagen or a recently-formed 
alliance between Renault of 
France and Sweden’s Volvo. 
Both are competing to acquire 
a substantial holding in Skoda 
and a final decision will be 
made by Skoda and the 
Czechoslovak government by 
mid-November. 

Meanwhile, Skoda finds 
itself liberated - though there 
is a certain apprehension about 
the place. It has been told to be 
a “capitalist company 
which mnanfi that from 

texnber, it became a 
fng enterprise, with all shares 
initially held by the state. 
Later, some will be sold to the 
public. 

In the interim period, it 
remains in a kind of sab-social- 
ist limbo - the state still takes 
afi but 700 crowns of the differ- 
ence between, the manufactur- 
ing price (50J0Q0 crowns - about 



Skoda Favorifc ‘a relatively attractive car* 


£1,200) and the domestic selling 
price (85,000 crowns), and then 
gives Investment capital back 
to the company. 

It also takes almost all the 
SlOOrn hard currency it earns 
from the export of one third of 
its annual output of nearly 
200.000 units. 

In order to sweeten its sale 
to a foreign customer its loans 
are to be wiped off its books. 
Renault, which divulged its 
plans last week, wants a 40 per 
cent stake, and has put for- 
ward an investment plan for 
tiie Joint venture in the 1990s 
involving some FFr 13b n 
(£L3bn). 

Renault and VW have both 
offered to modernise the big, 
part-neglected site in the com- 
pany’s t o wn of Mlaria Boleslav, 
60 kms north east of Prague. 
Both have adopted an ambi- 
tious approach which appears 
to chime with what Skoda 
executives believe they need. 

Why should this car com- 
pany be attracting so much 
more interest than others in 
east central Europe? 

hi spite of the jokes and in 
spite of the debasement of its 
quality sin ce the war, Skoda 
has retained a certain effi- 
ciency in production, a 
capacity and a production cul- 
ture which mpant that its cars 
were generally a little better 
than the other East European 
low-end-of-the-market jobs - 
rather more reliable and solid. 

In the past two years, it has 


shown it had the capacity to 
design and produce - on a 
modern line using over 100 
West German Kuka robots - a 
hatchback called the Favorit, a 
relatively attr ac tive car, com- 
fortable to drive and be driven 
In, rather like many other west 
European hatchbacks but 
much cheaper, even after the 
slave labour has gone. 

By the end of the year, an 
estate car version called the 
Forma should be ready. Only 
Skoda has retained the skills 
and will to do this - though it 
was not easy. Zdenek Novotny, 
head of the Projekta design 
company which planned the 
new robotised line, says: 
“Under the conditions here 
then, it was a wonder, a mira- 
cle that the new design was 
achieved and that it worked." 

The Polish Flats and Polo- 
nez, the Bnnmman Darias, the 
east German Wartburgs and 
awful Trahan ts, are still being 
banged out - obsolete produc- 
tion technology making obso- 
lete cars - although output of 
Trabants and Wartburgs is fall- 
ing fast as customers start to 
buy western cars, used or new. 

In the Soviet Union the Lada 
Sputnik hatchback - sold as 
the Samara in western mar- 
kets, now more than a third of 
Lada production gad growing 
- provides competition to the 
massed ranks of the conven- 
tional three-box Ladas and the 
comfortable, floppy, unreliable 
old Volgas. 


Skoda’s Favorit may, as 
motoring writers have written 
ad nauseam, be no Skoda joke. 
But the engine which powers 
the Favorit is a modified ver- 
sion of a 25-year-old unit; the 

presses are aged, the paint- 
shop dates from the early 
1960s, the (Russian) steel is 
often defective, the mainly 
Czechoslovak components are 

Often infartnr q il»7f ty tmd the 

plant's delivery system a long 
way from just-in-time. 

The UK accounting firm 
Price Waterhouse, retained by 
Skoda since February to advise 
on foreign partnerships, says 
that its client wants to retain 
not Just thft famous name but 

a To n the BwgmPAring a In Tig and 

capacity - but emphasises, 
too, that a foreign partner 
must bring technology, large 
investment, managerial and 
marketing bHUs — which are 
largely absent, even in this 
most internationally-minded of 
companies. “The main differ- 
ence with a western company 
is that you must look as much 
at the non-money part of the 
package the western company 
brings as the money itself,” 
says Richard Gledhill, the PW 
partner in charge of the opera- 
tion. 

There is also uncertainty 
over the legal framework- The 
new federal government is 
committed to a free market, 
but there has been and contin- 
ues to be a prolonged debate 
about speed and depth; laws on 
taxation and privatisation will 
not w ppftar until thn latter part 
of the year. Says Gledhill: 
“Skoda is not just the flagship 
company; it will also to some 
extent set the rules." 

The Czechoslovak industrial 
culture is a proud one. Most 
industrialists do not want to 
lose control of their rywwpaning 
to foreign buyers; they are 
looking for co-operation rather 
than buy-outs. 

Skoda’s management has 
shared that view, but now real- 
ises that investment is needed 
further down the line. The 
trick will be how to retain a 
Czechoslovak input which is 
more than the winged arrow 
badge; that, as Skoda’s manag- 
ers readily assent, will require 
a lot of hard work. 
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Insurance 
careers alter 

By Richard Lapper 

BY THE year 2000 the chief 
executives of European insur- 
ance companies are likely to 
have radically different 
employment histories from 
their counterparts today. This 
is the conclusion of a study 
sponsored by Arthur Andersen 
and Andersen Consulting, 
“Insurance in a Changing 
Europe”*, based on the opin- 
ions of 420 insurance execu- 
tives in 15 countries. 

Whereas four out of five erf 
today's insurance leaders have 
worked for the same company 
all their lives, in future many 
more are likely to mnip from 
another insurer or from out- 
side the industry altogether, 
says the study. The insurance 
executive of the future will 
have accounting and informa- 
tion technology experience and 
be multi-lingual; respondents 
thought it “fairly likely" that 
chief executives would he 
flluent in French. German and 
English. 

Above all, industry leaders 
will need greater management 
skip s in order to handle the 
structural changes which are 
likely to affect the industry in 
the 1990s as European market 
barriers gradually disappear, 
cross-border trade becomes 
more common and competition 
among European insurers 
intensifies. 

Survey respondents believed 
that the biggest c halle nge for 
leaders of the life and pensions 
industry will be to find ways of 
improving control of distribu- 
tion channels. Future industry 
leaders will have relatively less 
expertise in insurance tech- 
niques. 

Unless they specialise in 
niche areas, companies will 
need to provide superior ser- 
vice and build more into their 
products, control distribution 
channels, control costs 
through improved productiv- 
ity, use technology more effec- 
tively and minimise exposure 
to acquisition. They will also 
be under pressure to exploit 
affordable opportunities in for- 
eign markets. 

If the study’s conclusions are 
right, some of the biggest 
changes could be in the UK. 
Uost British insurers have 
been run by managers who 
have worked with the same 
company all their lives, often 
progressing up the career lad- 
der according to “Bnggin’s 
turn". 

* Published by Econo mi st 
Publications on November 13. 


Business/education links 

Preaching to the unconverted 

Nonna Cohen explains the aims of a newly-formed foundation 


W hen captains of 
industry gather to 
discuss whether 
there is any value in industry 
getting involved in education, 
it is generally a case of preach- 
ing to the converted. The same 
old faces are usually there, 
admits Sir Iain Vallance, 
rhairman of British Telecom 
and chairman of the newly- 
formed Foundation for Educa- 
tion Business Partnerships. 
Indeed, the board of FEBP is 

composed of representatives 

from companies known for 
educational giving; British 
Gas, Marks and Spencer, WH 
Smith and the Wellcome Foun- 
dation are among the 19 mem- 
bers. The foundation’s aim is 
to encourage more companies 
to establish some form of part- 
nership with the educational 
world and to create links with 
all schools, from primary level 
upwards. 

The problem facing Sir Iain 
and his organisation is how to 
persuade the balk of British 
businesses not currently 
involved in educational pro- 
jects that it is in their interest 
to be so. And while British 
Telecom is prepared to make a 
substantial investment in state 
education in Britain - it 
donated £i.7m this year in 
cash and an equivalent 
amount In payments-in-kind - 
Sir Iain concedes that many of 
his counterparts fail to see the 
merits of snch an investment. 

From British Telecom's 
point of view, educational 
involvement has several 
long-term goals, the most cru- 
cial of which has to do with 
shaping attitudes towards 
business. Sir tain says he fears 
that the education establish- 
ment has an anti-business bias 
that is communicated to stu- 
dents and becomes ingrained 
when they become adnlts. 
Clearly, involvement with 
schools is one way of counter- 
acting that bias. 

Similarly, Sir Jeremy Morse, 
chairman of Lloyds Bank 
an FEBP board member, also 
expects benefits to accrue from 
the bank’s educational 
involvement. For one thing, 
the hank is able to obtain a 
more highly-skilled group of 
trainees, particularly through 
work experience projects 
offered to GCSE students. Sec- 
ond, involvement at local level 
reinforces LLoyds Bank’s 
image as a community organi- 


sation and customer loyalty. 

However, both men say they 
are also passionately Inter- 
ested in education for personal 
reasons, and that their com- 
mitment goes beyond promo- 
ting their own businesses. 

Bat like-minded business 
people are not sufficiently 
thick on the ground, concedes 
Suzanne Reeve, director of 
FEBP, which has total funding 
of £420,000. In general, schools 
and colleges have been more 
willing to embrace industry’s 
objectives than industry has 
those of the education estab- 
lishment, she says. 

Schools themselves may be 
to blame. “They tend to go to 
business, rattling a bowl and 
looking for money.” Indeed, 
she says, businesses are fre- 
quently put off because of the 
plethora of schools seeking 
support and the absence of any 
coherent plan to direct giving 
to areas where they think It is 
needed most. 

Furthermore, because busi- 
ness may be pursuing its own 
goals in giving to education, 
contributions are frequently 
made to areas where help is 
needed least. 

Opposing points 
of view 

Some business organisations 
have chosen to direct their 
educational giving into areas 
that most blatantly reflect 
their own business interests. 
For instance, the London 
Regeneration Consortium, con- 
trolled by a group of compa- 
nies overseeing the King’s 
Cross Redevelopment project 
in central . London, has put 
together a King’s Cross 
Resource Pack for schools. 

The pack, targeted at GCSE- 
level geography students, 
examines the issues surround- 
ing the development and takes 
Into account opposing points 
of view. However, while the 
material may not be intended 
to sway public opinion, it is 
clear that the donors have tar- 
geted their resources in a man- 
ner designed to promote their 
interests. 

Similarly, the Pulp and 
Paper Information Centre has 
produced an information pack 
on forestry, designed to dispel 
what it says are popular mis- 
conceptions among teachers 
that the paper Industry is 


responsible for deforestation. 

Such materials can be bene- 
ficial in that they raise the 
profile of science studies. But 
they serve a dual purpose In 
that they promote the image of 
the industries concerned. Busi- 
nesses may be much less will- 
ing to spend money on educa- 
tion when the benefits to 
donors are less clear. 

When the FEBP commis- 
sioned a poll of 100 companies, 
it discovered that 22 per cent 
are fairly or very dissatisfied 
with the standard of potential 
employee being produced by 
local secondary schools. 
Another 13 per cent said they 
were neither satisfied nor dis- 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile, bnsinessmen 
snch as Sir Iain believe that 
the educational establishment 
remains suspicious of indus- 
try's best intentions. 

But teachers dispute that; 
they say that those notions are 
rapidly being dispelled. Kevin 
Mahon, head of the upper age 
division of Bishop Ramsey 
School in Rnislip, in the Lon- 
don Borough of Hillingdon, 
says that us school is more 
eager for better links than are 
some big local employers. 
“There are some individuals 
and some departments in some 
schools who still feel that way. 
bat teachers generally realise 
that links with industry are 
beneficial," says Mahon. 

While Bishop Ramsey has 
been successful in finding 
work experience for Its entire 
180-pupil fourth form, and 
establishing a business-spon- 
sored enterprise award for stu- 
dents, it has failed to find 
work experience for its 60 
teachers. Mahon says that five 
local multinational corpora- 
tions have recently rebuffed 
efforts on that score, and he is 
looking to the FEBP for help. 

Snch links are exactly what 
FEBP has been formed to pro- 
mote. Its goals have been 
whole-heartedly embraced by 
both the government and the 
Confederation of British 
Industry. It inherited the edn- 
cation/lndustry portfolio from 
Business In the Community, 
the social services-orlented 
task force set up by Prince 
Charles which, among other 
things, established the 
nation’s first so-called Com- 
pact scheme between a busi- 
ness school and a school in 
East London. 


LEGAL COLUMN 


Time to unravel the myths 
of information technology 


By Richard Susskind 

WHY DO many solicitors in 
this country wrap their use of 
information technology (ID to 
a veil of secrecy? Cynical com- 
mentators on the world of com- 
puters and law argue, (or per- 
haps hope), that this secrecy is 
no more than a ploy to conceal 
either an embarrassing lack of 
success with technology or, 
indeed, a complete absence of 
computers. 

But this rather uncharitable 
explanation will not do. Some 
law firms in the UK have 
invested heavily in IT and yet 
remain reluctant, unlike US 
attorneys, to discuss their uses 
of information technology 
beyond the confines of their 
practices. Why should this be? 

The arguments marshalled 
in defence of this covert use of 
IT invariably have one unify- 
ing theme; namely that any 
public knowledge of a law 
firm’s usage of computers will 
inevitably result in some loss 
of competitive advantage. 

This belief can be challenged 
on two counts: it is a view fre- 
quently rooted in muddled 
thinking; and it Is a conviction 
that could cause difficulties for 
the legal profession, both 
domestically and internation- 
ally. 

Not only is there doubt over 
what this overworked concept 
of competitive advantage is all 

about, there is also some con- 
siderable ambivalence over 
whether it can be realised by 
anyone at all through the use 
of rr. 

In the legal profession how- 
ever, it does seem that most 
senior managers believe they 
can gain some competitive 
advantage from the use of IT. 
Management theory speaks of 
two basic strategies for achiev- 
ing ?Tiri sustaining competitive 
advantage: maintaining lower 
costs over rivals; or differen- 
tiating oneself from competi- 
tors. 

The first strategy is not com- 
mon among toe larger users of 
IT in the legal field. 

Those law firms that have 
invested heavily In IT are not 
renowned for cut-price ser- 
vices. It could be said that 
their use of IT is intended to 
enhance toe quality of service 
to their clients. 

The second strategy, differ- 
entiation, can surely succeed 
only if all points are made 
unambiguously clear to clients 
and potential clients alike. But 


how can this happen if lawyers 
are too secretive? 

Beyond falling to promote 
and exploit sources of differen- 
tiation, there is a further weak- 
ness to the view that public 
knowledge prejudices competi- 
tive advantage. The weakness 
is to think that it is but a short 
step from learning about a use- 
ful application of rr to imple- 
menting it 

In fact, it is a vast chasm. To 
translate an idea for an appli- 
cation into an operational sys- 
tem requires initial assessment 
of technical feasibility; com- 
mercial viability and organisa- 
tional suitability; approval of 


If lawyers’ use of 
IT is to be 
successful, it will 
need to be fairly 
widespread 


the project by toe partnership 
or some rr committee; followed 
by design, development, train- 
ing and implementation. 

While management tends to 
complain about the time con- 
sumed by software develop- 
ment, by the time competitors 
catch up on innovators, they 
will be too late to regain any 
advantage. 

Tfe lesson In all of this is to 
remain circumspect about 
applications under develop- 
ment, but to talk more freely 
about working systems 
(remembering too that exces- 
sive secrecy can inhibit appre- 
ciation of what others are 
doing). 

The second general concern 
about secret usage of PT is that 
until there is a significant 
number of advanced and non- 
secretive lawyers using IT, the 
UK legal profession will fail, 
domestically, to achieve many 
potential benefits; and worse, 
it may prejudice its competi- 
tiveness internationally. 

On toe domestic front, if law- 
yers’ use of rr is to be success- 
fill, it will need to be fairly 
widespread. Progress will 
depend on most lawyers using 
similar or compatible systems. 

For example, if lawyers use 
litigation support databases in 
discovery or in listing docu- 
ments or if they use computers 


to draft contracts, then these 
activities can be greatly 
enhanced if the other side also 
makes use of IT. Photocopying, 
retyping, faxing and other 
time-consuming and costly 
tasks can be avoided. 

Moreover, clients will benefit 
by receiving a quicker and 
higher quality of service which 
is also better value for money 
and they will soon expect such 
use of IT from their legal advis- 
ers. 

This expectation will, more 
than any other factor, acceler- 
ate lawyers’ uptake of IT. 

The quality of supply and 
suppliers erf IT products and 
services will also improve the 
more lawyers embrace the 
technology. 

There is, in short, a minimal 
level of IT use below which it 
is in no lawyer’s interests for 
his colleagues in the UK to fall. 
For technology to succeed 
throughout the legal profession 
in this country, today's 
advanced users should share 
their experience with the less 
knowledgeable so as to achieve 
the mass of advanced users 
necessary for full exploitation 
of IT in the future. 

If the UK law firms most 
effectively using IT are not 
seen from abroad to be promo- 
ting and discussing their 
usage, then the profession in 
the UK could be regarded as 
neither equipped nor suffi- 
ciently forward-looking to 
manage the challenges of the 
international business world. 

For example, in relation to 
the resolution of international 
disputes (“forum shopping”), 
unless the UK is seen to have a 
legal profession that uses IT in 
support of litigation (in case 
preparation and the courts), 
then toe UK may well not be 
looked on as a cost-effective 
forum for litigation and arbi- 
tration. For example, in the 


US. litigators who do not use 
IT are often regarded as 
unsuitable advisers on impor- 
tant disputes. 

The latest research on man- 
agement and international 
competition suggests that the 
most outstanding commercial 
organisations in the interna- 
tional arena are those which 
are based in highly competitive 
domestic markets with 
demanding customers and for- 
midable competitors. 

It is reasonable to suppose 
that the best law firms interna- 
tionally will have similar 
domestic profiles. In that 
event, law firms seeking to be 
the best in the world market 
should want to have very 
strong local competitors. 

Outstanding firms that use 
IT heavily, and regard it as 
central to their success, will 
surely then be serving their 
own best interests by urging 
their competitors to use tech- 
nology; for IT will strengthen 
these competitors, reinforce 
the domestic market and 
thereby encourage tbe best 
firms to flourish internation- 
ally. 

There are, therefore, signifi- 
cant dangers in lawyers 
remaining too secretive about 
their use of IT. 

This does not mean that 
firms should be explicit in all 
details about their applications 
of technology but it will bene- 
fit both the profession and 
individual practices if leading 
users help encourage the use of 
technology within the UK and 
promote internationally the 
profession’s success with infor- 
mation technology. 

The writer is adviser ok taut 
and information technology to 
City solicitors Masons. He is 
chairman of the Society for 
Computers and Law and a visit- 
ing professor at Strathclyde 
University. 
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ECONOMICS 

Focus moves to US budget-making 


AN inevitably painful US 
budget-making process should 
be the focus of the finanriai 
markets this week as soon as 
today’s UK trade figures are 
out of the way. 

Today, the Treasury Budget 
for September is released and 
is expected to show a surplus 
of $15bn to complete the 
1989-90 fiscal year, leading to a 
deficit probably totalling 
around $230bn. The dollar has 
weakened markedly on the for- 
eign exchanges as the inves- 
tors’ disillusionment with the 
administration's ability to 
solve the Budget conundrum 
mounts. 

Bad as this sounds, it is the 
budget for the fiscal year 
which began in October, that is 
causing the US crisis of gover- 
nance. The deficit for this year 
is widely forecast to be as high 
as $300bn unless the Bush 
administration manages to 
make some sharp spending 
cuts. IT the economy goes into 
recession, tax revenues will 
drop and the deficit could be as 
high as $350bn. 

Indicators of sluggish growth 
have also depressed the dollar, 
as they have raised the pros- 
pect or further interest rate 
cuts. September durable goods 
orders on Wednesday and 
money supply figures for the 
week ended October 15 on 
Thursday should provide some 


UK trade 


Current account balance (Eton) 



clues about the extent of the 
slowdown. 

In the UK, the impact of an 
economic slowdown both at 
home and overseas will show 
up in today's trade figures for 
September. Slack demand is 
keeping import penetration 
down, but is also making 
export growth more difficult as 
demand is also weakening 
abroad. Membership of the 
exchange rate mechanism 
(ERM) is likely to impair the 
UK’s future trade performance, 
as an export-led slowdown in 
growth is an important part of 
the gnH- inflntinnar y ERM-dis- 
rl ph'np. 

Overall, however, the pre- 
dicted £1.3bn deficit for Sep- 


tember should show the -slow 
improvement in the balance of 
trade continuing, although the 
final deficit for the year is pre- 
dicted to be around £4bn-£5bn 
above the Treasury’s forecast 
of £i5bn. 

Money supply figures due 
out in Germany this week are 
not expected to reveal much 
about the inflationary conse- 
quences of unification. Infor- 
mation about monetary growth 
in eastern Germany has not 
been made available by the 
Bundesbank. 

Other events and statistics, 
with median market forecasts 
by MMS International, the 
finance research company, 
include: 

Today: US, Federal Chairman 
Alan Greenspan addresses the 
American Bankers Association, 
Treasury Budget for Septem- 
ber. Canada, retail sales for 
August (down 0.7 per cent). 
Australia, August housing 
finance (flat). UK, September 
current account (minus £L3bn) 
and trade balance (minus 
£L3bn). Japan, early October 
wholesale price index. 
Tomorrow: Japan, Bank of 
Japan branch managers meet- 
ing. UK, September building 
society new commitments 
(£3.5bn); debate on the 
exchange rate mechanism in 
the House of Commons. 
France, trade balance for Sep- 


tember. Germany, bond issue 
by the Bundespost 
Wednesday: US, September 
durable goods orders (down 0 .2 
per cent), durable shipments; 
auto sales for October 11-20. 
Denmark, consumer price 
index. 

Thursday: US, existing home 
sales for September, mid Octo- 
ber money supply data, initial 
Haims for week ended October 
13 . Japan, governor of Bank 
of Japan gives press confer- 
ence- 

Friday: US. September export 
and import price indices, Sep- 
tember bank credit. Japan, 
September consumer price 
index, October Tokyo CPI (up 
annual 3 per cent), September 
retail sales (up 7.9 per cent, 
year-oii-year), September 
industrial production (down 1.1 
per cent seasonally adjusted). 
Saturday: New Zealand general 
election. 

During the week: Germany, 
September import prices (up 
L5 per cent on August, down 
annual 1.7 per cent), M3 money 
supply (up 4J> per cent from 
base, 0.7 per cent on month), 
October preliminary cost of liv- 
ing (up annual 3-1 per cent, 
monthly 0.4 per cent). The 
Netherlands, July trade bal- 
ance. Italy, preliminary retail 
prices index for October. 

Rachel Johnson 


PARLIAMENTARY DIARY 

■ TODAY 
Commons: Lords 
amendments to the 
Employment Bill and the 
Landlord and Tenant 
(Licensed Premises) Bill. 

Debate on plans for a 
European company statute. 
Opposed private business 
from 7 pm. 

Lords: Broadcasting Bill. 

Third Reading. 

■ TOMORROW 
Commons: Debate on the 
Exchange Rate Mechanism. 
Motion on the British 
Nationality (Hong Kong) 

(Selection Scheme) Order, 

1990. 

Lords: Environmental 
Protection Blit, Third Reading. 

■ WEDNESDAY 
Commons: Motions relating 

to European Community < 


legislation. Debate on EC 
document on the extension 
of European aid to central 
and eastern Europe. 

Opposed private business 
from 7 pm. 

Lords: 

Courts and Legal Services 
Biff, consideration of 
Commons amendments. 
Select Committees: 
Environment - subject, 
indoor pollution. Witness: 
Chartered Institute of Building 
Services Engineers. 

(Room 21, 10.30 am.) 

Foreign Affairs - subject 
Gulf crisis. Witness: 
Association for Free Kuwait 
(Room 6, 10.30 am.) 

Welsh Affairs — subject 
expenditure plans for Wales. 
Witness: Welsh Secretary. 
(Room 8, 10.30 am.) 

Energy - subject energy 
efficiency. Witnesses: 


Consumers’ Association; 
Energy Management Services 
Technology and Resources. * 
(Room 18, 11 am.) 

Trade and Industry — 
subject, British Shipbuilders; 
NESL. Witnesses: Christopher 
Campbell, chairman, British 
Shipbuilders; Douglas Hogg . 
MP, Minister for Industry. 
(Room IS, 11.15 am.) 

Education — subject prison 
education. Witness: Prison 
Officers' Association. 

(Room 18, 4 pm.) 

Foreign Affairs - subject, 
Gulf crisis. Witness: Douglas 
Hurd MP, Foreign Secretary. 
(Room 6. 4 pm.) 

Home Affairs - subject 
annual report of the Data 
Protection Register. Witness: 
Eric Howe, Data. 

(Room IS, 4.15 pm.) 

Transport — subject urban 
public transport the light rail 


option. Witnesses: British Rail 
and London Transport 
(Room 8, 4.15 pm.) 

Treasury and Civil Service 
— subject, official economic 
statistics. Witness: Sir Jack 
Hibbert director of the 
Central Statistical Office. 
(Room 17, 4.30 pm.) 

■ THURSDAY 
Commons: Lords 
amendments to the 
Broadcasting BUI. 

Lords: Law reform 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) 
(Scotland) Bill, Commons 
amendments. 

■ FRIDAY 

Commons: Courts and Legal 
Services Bill, Lords 
amendments. Broadcasting 
Bill, consideration of 
remaining Lords 
amendments. 


TRADE FAIRS, EXHIBITIONS & CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCES 


29 OCTOBER 1990 

The Gulf Crisis: the legal Issues. 
Jointly organised by Baker & 
McKenzie and (he Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 

Chatham House, 10 Si James' Sq, 
London SW1. Enquiries: RHA 
Conferences: 

Tel 071 9302233: 

Fax 071 839 3593 
LONDON 

29-30 OCTOBER 1990 

The Feasibility and 
Implementation of BARCODING 
Mountbaiten Hotel, 

Contact: Amanda Stuart, 

I B C Technical Services Ltd 

Tel: 071 2J640S0 
Fax: 07 1 4X9 0B49 

LONDON 

NOVEMBER 1&2 

Pan European Mobile Radio 
The inremaiioTial events on markets, 
regulation and standards, os the 
Commission prepares its Green 
Paper, and digital ccllulcr and 
cordless come an stream. Speakers 
from EC, Standards Institute and 
Industry. 

CornmEd Tel (+44) 071 274 8725. 
Fax: 07 1 7.13 0266 LONDON 

NOVEMBER 2 

CONTINGENCY PLANNING - A 
1990 UPDATE 

A one day computer security seminar 
Portman Inter Continental Hotel 
Contact Amanda Stuart 
1BC Technical Services Ltd 
Tel: 071 2364080 
Fax: 071 489 0849 

LONDON 


NOVEMBER 5 
Sty Regulation Reappraised 
loud Intercontinental. London 
inquiries: Financial Times 
inference Organisation. 

'el: 071-925 2323 
rax: 071-925 2125 

LONDON 


NOVEMBER 12-13 

Wortd Electricity 

Hotel intercontinental- London 

Enquiries? Financial Times 

Coorerew* Organisation. 

Tel: 07 1-925 2323 
Fax: 071-925 2125 

LONDON 


NOVEMBER 20 

The (JK Economy into the 1990's. 
Hie Henley Centre's Annual 
Conference e xamin i ng economic 
prospects and their implications. 
The Cavendish Conference Centre, 
London W1 £275+VAT 
Contact: Jacqni Gotta. The Henley 
Centre 

Tel: 07 1-353 9961. LONDON 


NOVEMBER 22 

North Sea Diving Support 
Vessel (DSV) Conference 
Institute of Petroleum, 

London Wl. 

Contact: Caroline little. 
Institute of Petroleum. 
071-636 1004 

LONDON 


DECEMBERS 

Interratiotzal Pay Policies 
Conference. 

Gloucester Hotel, SW7. Speakers 
from: CBL TUC, NHDO, ILO. PW 
and LSE. £175+ VAT. 

Public Finance Foundation 
(071-895 8823 Ext. 2397255) 

LONDON 

DECEMBER 6-7 
Digital versts IBM - a two day 
c o n ference. New p ersp e cti ves and 
independent guidance for senior 
managers. Kensington Park Hold, 
London. 

Contact: Lucinda Tosh, IBC 
Technical Services LnL 
Tel: 071-2364080. 

LONDON 


NOVEMBER 13-14 

Inte rnati o na l Conference on the 
Automotive Industry and the 
Environment 
Imercootinemal HoteL 
Contact: Helen Corny. 
Environmental Matters Ltd 
Tel: (44-712241876) 

GENEVA 


NOVEMBER 12-16 

MEDEST (Subco n tracting); 
PRONIC (Electronic Production); 
ELEC (Electrical Equipment). 

For details of any of there exhibitions, 
contact Promosalons (UK) Ltd: 
TeL-071221 3660. 

Fax 071 792 3525 

PARIS 


NOVEMBER 19-22 
GOLF INTERNATIONAL 2000 
Exhibitions, Seminar A Workshops 
For ail concerned with developing golf 
courses in UK and Europe. November 
19. Royal Garden Hotel. London. 
Exhibition, Workshops - Nov 20-22. 
San down Park, Esher Surrey. Tel: 08 1 
681 1242 

Fax: 081 681 0012 

ESHER/LONDON 

NOVEMBER 21-23 

Effective Customer Account 
Management. 

Look oiler existing business by teaming 
bow to manage major accounts. 
Norfolk Hotel. London 
Contact. Hugh Osborne 
In fanatics Resource Centre 
Tel: 08 1-871 2546 
Fax:081-871 3866 

LONDON 

NOVEMBER 26-27 
Investing in North America in the 
1990's, {featuring Sir Alan Walters and 
Professor Jim Rogers. The Grosvenor 
House. London. 

Contact: Wendy Anderson, Capital 
Recourses International Group Inc., 
New York. 

Tel: (USA) (212) 754-2115 
Fax: (USA) (212) 754-0082 

LONDON 

DECEMBER 3-4 

The Future of the Gulf: 

Risks and Opportunities. 

Hyde Park HoteL London 
SW1. 

Contact: Kate Williamson. 
Conference Connections 
(UK) Ltd 
Tel: 0767 600662. 

LONDON 


DECEMBER 11 

Acq ui ring In Italy. Lc Meridien Hoad, 
Piccadilly. London Wl A 
comprehensive guide to (he Italian 
M&A scene. Sponsored by Finandere 
Indosuez. Coopers & Lybrand Europe 
and Manufacturers Hanover. Contact: 
FIB EX 

Tel: 071 -489 9944 
Fax:071-2366140 

LONDON 


NOVEMBER 19-20 

Business with Spain 
Strategies for Developing 
Competitiveness. Palace HoteL. 
Madrid, Enquiries: Financial Times 
Conference Organisation. 

Tel: 071-925 2323 
Fax:071-925 2125 

MADRID 


DECEMBER 12-14 

Tbe 7th European Satellite 
Communications Conference 
Tutorial followed by two-day conference 
in co-operation with the Commission of 
the European Communities. Opening 
address: Lord Hesketh. DTL Keynote 
presentation: Boris Chirkov, DG 
Intersputrdk. USSR. 

Contact: Beverley Ross, B lenheim Online 
Tel: +44 (0)81 868 4466 LONDO N 

JANUARY 24 1991 

Acquiring In Germany, ion on the Park 
HoteL Patk lane. London Wl 
A co mp rehensive guide to tbe M&A 
scene in tbe unified Germany. 
Sponsored by Coopen & Lybrand 
Europe and The Lecbam Partnership. 
Contact: FIB EX 
Tel: 071-489 9944 
Fax:071-2366140 LONDON 


NOVEMBER 29-30 

"BuHding Bridges" 2 days on 
understanding Eastern European 

business opportunities. National 
Palace, Sofia. £450 incl. 3 nights 
accom. 

Contact: Gad Al-Jebouri 
0272 730 984 


SOFIA. BULGARIA 
rial 

Marketplace - A series of workshops 
on competition and regulation in 
banking, finance and securities 
markets, with papers presented by 
leading experts. Dinner speaker: Mr 
G fitchew, Director General of the 
EC Commission. 

Contact: Rose DeusviUe. CEPS. +32 
2513 4088. 

SAS HOTEL BRUSSELS. 


OVERSEAS 


NOVEMBER 8-9 

Telecomms Approvals for tbe 
Single Market. The blest on tbe 
Commission's and Standard 
Inatitue's and the commercial 
implications, 

CommEd Tel: (+44) 071 274 8725, 
Fax: 071 733 0266 Attis: Tel (+33) 1 
49609003. Fax: 4671 3634. 
PARIS 


DECEMBER 5 

M&A Transactions hi Germany - 
major tax and legal hnpdcatioos: 
Pnrtehotal, Frankftm. 

Quitman - Dr Gertusd Wegan, GteiesJ 
Lutz, Hootz, Htrsch &Pannm, 
Stuttgart. Contact: Amanda Wright, 
Legal Studies and Services Ltd. 

Tel: 07 1-236 4080. 

FRANKFURT 


To advertise in this section please telephone Marie Halt-Smith 071-873 3580 


UK COMPANIES 

LUCAS INDUSTRIES, the 
automotive, aerospace and 
industrial group, will report 
full year figures for the year to 
end-July on Monday. Forecasts 
centre around £l95m pre-tax 
against £187.1m, suggesting 
almost unchanged second half 
profits after an li per cent rise 
to £80. lm at the midway point. 
Lucas is particularly sensitive 
to exchange rates with high 
exports, overseas operations 
and the aerospace industry's 
habit of pricing in dollars. 

Shares In Smith Industries 
have declined steeply this year 

UK COMPANIES 

■ TODAY 

COMPANY MEETINGS: 

GT Japan Inv. Trust, 8 
Devonshire Square. EC.. 

12.30 

Murray Income Trust. 7 
West Nile SL. Glasgow, 

10.30 

Richmond Oil & Gas. 135 
Bishopsgate EC.. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS 
Finals: 

Allied London Props. 

Lucas Inds. 

Prestwick Hldgs. 

Scottish Metropolitan Prop. 
Interims: 

Darby 

Hammerson Property 
TDS Circuits 
■TOMORROW 
COMPANY MEETINGS: 

BM Group, BM House. 

Avonridge, Cl p pen ham, 

Wilts., 10.00 

Osprey Communications, 


as the market has worried 
about the impact of cuts in 
defence spending on the UK- 
based aerospace, medical 
l systems and industrial group. 

Analysts are expecting 
annual profits of about £U5m 
when the group reports on 
Wednesday, only marginally 
ahead of last year’s £xil.7m. 

The stock market shook 
when Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries announced worse than 
expected interim results in 
July. Figures for the third 
quarter, due on Thursday will 
paint no more cheerful a pic- 


ture and analysts' expectations 
are in the range £170m to 
£I80m pre-tax against £396m 
last time. . 

The higher figure would give 
a nine -month total Of £9 13m, 
against £1.23bn last time. Fea- 
tures will be weak demand for 
chemicals and plastics, rising 
raw materials costs, and the 
strength of sterling which is 
likely to have been eroding 
ICTs competitiveness. 

Wolsetey, the world’s largest 
plumbing and heating mer- 
chant, is finally feeling the 
effect of the slowdown in the 


UK housing market despite 
being one of the strongest and 
most tightly managed compa- 
nies in the sector. 

Pre-tax profits for tbe year to 
end-July, due out on Tuesday, 
are likely to show an 8.8 per 
cent foil to £U5m giving earn- 
ings per share of 34Bp, down 
from 36.9p. Analysts expect the 
total dividend to increase by Ip 
to 12 p. Results for the current 
financial year are likely to be 
adversely affected by the 
impact of the downturn in the 
US, which accounts for nearly 
40 per cent of group turnover. 


Securities Trust of 
Scotland 

■ FRIDAY 
OCTOBER 20 
COMPANY MEETINGS: 
Optical & Medical, 1-11 
Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, 
W.. 12.00 

Westminster & Country 
Props.. Apollo House, 66 
New Bond St, W.. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS 
Interims: 

Abertoyla Hldgs. 

CPU Computers 
Clayton. Son 
Conrad Continental 
Delyn Packaging 
New Throgmorton Trust 
RIT Capital Partners 
Ua borne 

Company meetings are 
annual genera/ meetings 
unless otherwise stated. 


10 Little Portland St. W.. 
10.00 

Precious Metals Trust. IS 
SL James, S.W.. 3.00 
Prim ad on a. 197 
Knigh (abridge, S.W., 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS 
Finals: 

British Assets Trust 

Investors Capital Trust 

McKechnle 

Pressac 

Shandwlck 

Wolsetey 

Interims: 

Boxmore inti. 

Denlstron Inti. 

FR 

First Charlotte Assets 
Trust 

Le Creuset S~A. 

Plasdseal 

Value & Income Trust 
■ WEDNESDAY 
OCTOBER 24 
COMPANY MEETINGS: 


CALA. 80 High SL. The 
Royal Mile, Edinburgh, 
10.00 

Davies (D.Y.). 30-32 SL 
Mary Axe. E.C.. 11.00 
Good head, Chaucer Inti. 
Estate, Launton Rd., 
Bicoster, Oxon. 12.00 
Triton Europe, Stationers’ 
Hall, Ave Maria Lane. E.C.. 
11.30 

BOARD MEETINGS 
Finals: 

Overseas Inv. Trust 
Interims: 

Blmec Inds. 

Brown (N.) 

Smiths Inds. 

Sunlelgh 
■ THURSDAY 
OCTOBER 25 
COMPANY MEETINGS: 
Allied Leisure. 142/144 
Streatham Hill. Streatham, 
S.W., 11.00 

Gabled, Qabiccl House. 


Humber Rd., N.W„ 4.00 
Haynes Publishing, Haynes 
Sparkford Motor Museum, 
Sparkford, Yeovil, 
Somerset, 1.00 
London Merchant 
Securities, 33 Robert 
Adam SL. W.. 12.00 
Sirdar. Cedar Court Hotel, 
Wakefield. 12.00 
Wlllaire, 30 Thread needle 
St, E.C., 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS 
Finals: 

Benson Group 

Govett Strategic Inv. Trust 

Majedie In vs. 

New Frontiers Dev. Trust 
Pegasus 
Ramar Textiles 
UDO Hldgs. 

Interims: 

Airflow Streamlines 
Elliot (B.) 

Ferguson Inti. Hldgs. 
Fleming Unlv.inv. Trust 


DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS 


■ TODAY 

ATA Selection Ip 
Black (Peter) 2.07p 
Brandon Hire 2J22p 
Church 3p 

English & Scot Investors Ip 
Forwell 0-375p 
Life Sciences Inti, ip 
Scot Eastern Inv. Tst. 0.43p 
Wilson (Connolly) l.21p 

■ TOMORROW 

Bank of China FItg. Rate Nts. 
1992 5447.97 
Camellia Invs. lOp 
Die Erste Ostarrelch 
Spar-Casco Sub. Pltg. Rate 
Nts. 1992 5457.50 
El du Pont da Nemours 9% 
Nts. 1992 4 .5 pc. 

Mezzanine Capital 
National Westminster Finance 


BV Gtd. FItg. Rate Cap. Nts. 
2005 5447.97 

Osprey Communications 3p 
Sheldon Jones 3-77p 
Woolwich Bldg. Society FItg. 
Rate Nts. 1995 £189.83 
■ WEDNESDAY OCTOBER M 
Adscene 2p 

Bristol 8 West Bldg. Society 
FItg. Rate Nts. 1992 £190-82 
Britannia Bldg. Society FItg. 
Rate Nts. 1996 £38060 
Gandovar Ima. 3p 
Co-operative Bank Sub. FHg. 
Rata Nts. 201X1 £19082 
Daniels (S.) 1.25p 
Lloyds Bank Sera. ’A’ Var. 
Rate Sub. Nts. 1998 C381.8B 
MTM 1.7p 

Precious Metals TaL 2p 
Thames Television 5-15p 


Tops Estates I.Bp 
Tweefontein Utd Collieries 
30cta. 

■ THURSDAY OCTOBER 25 
Bankers Tat. New York 
58-25cts. 

CPC l nd. SOcts. 

Conversion 9*2% Stk- 2004 
4.75 pc. 

English & Caledonian Inv. 2p 
Gartmore Value Invs. OSp 
General Electric 47cts. 
Hortons (Lip 

Home Counties News. 2-75p 
Lambert Howard 3.6p 
Manchester (City of) 11 >2*4 
Red. Stk. 2007 5.7Spc. 
Manufacturers Hanover BZcts. 
More OTerrall &2p 
Needier Group 34Gcfs. 

Orix Ireland Finance 7% Gtd. 


Nts. 1995 3.5pc. 

Psion ip 

fibbed A Britten 2.9p 
Treasury 10% Cnv, Stk. 1900 
Spc. 

■ FRIDAY OCTOBER 28 
Abbott Mead Vickers 2.7 p 
Aspen Com muni catioos 2.7p 
Beatrix Mines 48cta. 

Breedon 1.7Sp 

British Mohair T.4p 

Brixton Estate 2.55p 

Canadian Imperial Bank 33cta. 

Cargo Control 0.5p 

Close Brae. 5.4p 

Cooper Clarke 3p 

Davies (D.Y.) 3Sp 

Epwin 2. ip 

Holt (Joseph) 8p 

Inti. Inv. Tst Co. of Jersey 8p 

Irrtrom Justttla NV 0.6p 


Italy (Republic of) 8^ % Nts. 
1M4 4L2SPC. 

Jacobs (John I.) 1,Sp 
Klobiworf Benson 5L3p 
Matthews (Bernard) 2p 
McLaughlin & Harvey 3.25p 
Metal rax ip 

News Inti. B% Gtd. Bds. 1990 
4 .Spc. 

Pickwick l.GSp 
RPSl,4p 

Second Alliance Tst 22p 
Do.4l 2 % Cum.Prf. 1.575p 
Sedgwick 4p 
Sunset ft Vine 2p 
Trinity Inti. 2.8p - 
Usher (Frank) 4p 
Wyevale Gdn. Centres 2J25p 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Hong Kong typhoon 


GAMMON CONSTRUCTION, 
the Hong Kong-based company 
owned jointly by Trafalgar 
House and Jardine Matheson, 
has been awarded contracts 
with a combined value of over 
£64m. 

The largest, valued at 
£15. 3m, is for phase 1 of . the 
Yan Ma Tei replacement 
typhoon shelter forming part 
of the west Kowloon reclama- 
tion scheme, which is an 
Important step towards the 
construction of the new air- 
port. 


PSA Projects, acting on behalf 
of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department, has awarded a 
£14. 7m constr uction contract to 
KYLE STEWART to redevelop 
a former HMSO printing works 
at Pocock Street, the Borough, 
London, SE1, and provide rune 
new Crown Courts. Completion 
is scheduled for 1992. 


Refurbishing 

WIMPEY CONSTRUCTION 
SCOTLAND has been awarded 
the final two phases of Cun- 
ninghame District Council's 
£3 .3m refurbishment scheme in 
Androssan. 


The client is the Hong Kong 
government and the replace- 
ment typhoon shelter will 
cover an area of 70 hectares. 
The contract comprises the 
construction of 1,325 metres of 
breakwater. 252 metres of verti- 
cal sand wall and 25 marine 
dolphins as well as five hect- 
ares of reclaimed land. Work is 
expected to be completed in 
mid 1992. 

The second largest project is 
for the North West Kowloon 
Sewerage Works and has been 
awarded in joint venture with 


The project is based on the 
develop and construct contract 
strategy which has been 
employed by PSA Projects on 
other court projects where ear- 
ner comp letion of the building 
is required. 

Based on the Crown and 
County Court Design Guide, 
the 13,000 sq metre building 


ment of 88 local authority 
houses and the foil modernisa- 
tion of two blocks of flats. 

Each of the 88 homes - con- 
tained in 26 two-storey blocks 
- wifi be painted and uPVC 
windows fitted. 

Extensive landscaping will 


shelter 


F ranki Kier. The £18m contract 
was also placed by the Hong 
Kong government 

Other contracts include civil 
engineering works valued at 
£10. 5m. They include a road 
and drains project and phase 2 
of a marine pier structure tor 
Taing Y1 Mobile Oil. 

Foundations work. Inducting 
substructure, bored and driven 
piling, amounted to over 
£14-3m. while two fitting-ont 
contracts and repairs to the 
Housing Authority Estate are 
worth nearly £&5m. 


London 

will accommmodate nine court- 
rooms together with associated 
circulation and ancillary areas 
for judges, juries, defendants 
and the general public. A fea- 
ture of the contract will be the 
extensive demolition of the 
existing structure and the con- 
struction of a second floor to 
accommodate a plant room. 


be carried out to provide gar- 
dens, footpaths, walls and 
fences. At the same time, two 
blocks of flats will be com- 
pletely gutted and converted 
into 12 flatted dwellings, with 
the three-storey sections 
reduced to two storeys. 

Upgrading 

Liverpool 

prison 

MOWLEM NORTH WEST, a 
division of Mowlem Regional 
Construction, has won con- 
tracts worth £i6m. 

The Merseyside office has 
secured orders valued at £&5m. 
The. largest, worth £3.2m, was 
placed by the Home Office for 
refurbishment work on G wing 
at Walton Prison, LlverpooL 

A further contract has been 
awarded by the North West 
Water Authority for filJSm at 
Sandon Dock. LiverpooL 

Other contracts include a 
new lube oil blending plant for 
Shell Research an exten- 
sion to civic offices for Elles- 
mere Port and Neston Borough 
CoundL 

The Manchester office has 
secured orders worth £7.5m. 
The largest, worth £3-2m, was 
received from McDonalds Res- 
taurants. Work is already 
under way on the construction 
of a two-storey drive-in restau- 
rant, and worts has also com- 
menced on its new regional 
headquarters in Salford. 

Other contract wins Include 
a store for Iceland Frozen 
Foods In Stockport, the con- 
struction of a junior and 
infants school at Morecambe, a 
project for Manchester City 
Council and two contracts for 
the North West Regional 
Health Authority. 


Shirley 

housing 

project 

TKENTHAM, the construction 
arm of Egerton Trust, has won 
a £3m contract to build a joint 
housing development for 
Abbey National Homes and 
Egerton Homes. 

Infrastructure works have 
already begun on the site in 
Shirley, near Croydon, which 
requires extensive drainage 
before construction of the 55 
family homes can begin. 

The 86-week construction 
and landscaping contract Is 
due for completion in the 
spring of 1992 and is Tren- 
tham’s second major contract 
for sister housebuilding com- 
pany Egerton Homes. 

•k it * 

LAING NORTHERN, part of 
John Laing Construction, has 
been awarded a contract, 
worth more than £500,000, by 
the Robinson Group for a sin- 
gle-storey bottling factory in 
Penrith, Cambria. 

The factory will cover L5Q0 
sq metres, comprising a steel 
frame with concrete block cav- 
ity walling plus roads and 
paths leading from the build- 
ing. Completion is scheduled 
for spring 1991. 

★ ★ * 

Among a number of new 
awards received by the Mersey- 
side-based TYSONS GROUP 
are: a control centre valued at 
£1.4m for Merseyrail at San- 
dhills has been awarded to 
Tysons Contractors by the 
London Midland region of Brit- 
ish Rail. It will control the sig- 
nalling system throughout 
Merseyside’s operational area. 

A £3J5ta package for doorsets 
and glazed screens has been 
awarded to Tysons Joinery for 
the Westminster and Chelsea 
Hospital, F ulham Road. 

* ★ ★ 

E nglish Estates has selected 
EDMUND NOTTALL as main 
contractor to remove about 
350.000 cu metres of contami- 
nated ground material which 
was left after the naval dock- 
yard was handed back to 
C hatham 

Under a comprehensive mon- 
itoring and testing regime, 
including the use of an on-site 
laboratory, the material will be 
excavated, loaded into sealed 
containers and then trans- 
ported by rail for dlsposaL 
NuttaU will then replace the 
material with clean dredged fill 
brought directly to the site by 
river. 
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YEARS OF COSTAIN 
*865 TO 19 9 0 


The final two phases of the 
scheme involve the refurbish- 


A MISSING SLIDE 
CAN LEAVE 
A I N Y O U R 

PRESENTATION. 

At The Presentation Company 
we count them all in. And we count 
them all out again. 

In between we make sure they're 
properly focussed^ perfectly coloured 
and match your requirements to a T. 

So you get all the slides you 
want, looking the way you wont. With 
nothing out. 

Call us on 071-831 3630 and 
we’ll fill you in. 



Building Crown Courts in 


local authority housing 


< 
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ARTS ~ ' 



'* ranam GiarK ueit; as Mepmstopheles and Alan Opie as Faust in Doctor Faust 


Doctor Faust 


COLISEUM . 

Busoni’s idea for an opera - 
for in his lifetime it never got 
past that stage - was sensa- 
tionally realised for the 
English National Opera fortr- 
an d-a-half years ago, by Ant- 
ony Beaumont, David Pount- 
ney and Stefan os Lazaridis. 
Beaumont completed the unfin- 
ished score, largely according 
to Busoni's indications about 
which of his separately com- 
posed pieces might serve as the 
basis for this or that scene. 
The. staging by Fountney 
Lazaridis, brilliantly vt mai 
specific, cut suggestively 
deeper than any “&ithful" rep- 
resentation of Busoni's lofty, 
rambling plan could have 

rirmp 

As an intrepid rescue-opera- 
tion for the intended magnum 
opus at an erstwhile composer- 
sage who has become harder 
and harder to place, it was a 
serious ENO triumph. It still 
is; in the revival on Saturday 


the visual marvels still took 
one's breath away (it would be 
wrong to spoil the show for 
newcomers by describing too 
much), and the late-tonal 
strangeness of the music 
doesn't wane with further 
acquaintance. 

Some ti ghtening of the musi- 
cal focus is needed yet This 
time Antony Beaumont con- 
ducts all the performances; be 
knows his own score very well, 
of course, but occasionally one 
missed Mark Elder’s attack 
and his purposeful forward 
urging. Nor does Alan Opie’s 
Faust sturdy and creditably 
acted, match the romantic 
nobility that Thomas Allen 
(with greater experience of 
Mahler and of Liedef) brought 
to the longest vocal lines. Gra- 
ham Clark's scathing, gloating 
Mephistopbeles is stm superb 
- this is a memorably inspired 
creation - and Helen Field 
invests the Duchess of Parma 


with her own kind of passion- 
ate distinction. 

Henry Newman repeats his 
grimly imposing Brother (of 
the luckless G retch en, whose 
story Busoni left off-stage but 
Poontney has preferred to rein- 
state in fantasy), and Clive 
Bayley - multiply parted, like 
everyone else except the lead- 
ing singers - is the excellent 
new Wagner. Their new col- 
leagues are all effective; the 
satyr-play that Poontney has 
made out of Busoni's Cortege 
missed the final degree of lewd 
panache. But none of these 
small reservations about the 
first-night return matters 
much: Doctor Faust is still a 
fascinating, sometimes mov- 
ing, frequently amazing experi- 
ence - one of the highest 
achievements of the Pountney- 

Tjrairidift tram , and nnHkply to 

be equalled. 

David Murray 


Anne-Sophie Mutter 


BARBfCAMHAU. 

The roar of applause after the 
Sarasate said it alL There may 
be other violinists who can 
play scales as fast and hannort- 
ics as high as Anne-Sophie 
Mutter; but it is. unlikely that 
any of them could take an 
empty vessel of display and 
pour into it as much music as 
she did here. A serious musi- 
cian bad Just trounced the vir- 
tuosos at their own game. • 

This week-long series of coo- 
certs at the Barbican is giving 
us a fine opportunity to get a 
feel for the range erf Anne-So- 
phie Mutter's musical sympa- 
thies. From Lutoslawski last 
week it moved on at the week- 
end to a. solo recital, accompan- 
ied by Phillip Moll, and a stan- 
dard Beethoven and 
Chaikovsky concert, the latter 
sold out months in advance. 
Both were being filmed by dis- 
creetly placed video cameras. 

Throughout' each of the. 
events so .for the Impression 
has been of a performer wholly 
at ease with herself. You never 
have the feeling of a player 
befog technically pushed or 
bringing off a performance in 
the heat of the moment; nor is 
there any of the risk-taking 
«nd excitement that might 


\ s 

entail. No matter, how difficult 
the music. Mutter is always 
calm and controlled, playing 
well within the limits of her 
ample capabilities. 

At her concerto appearances 
in London we have become 
-famWar with the warm lyri- 
cism of her playing. To that 1 
would only add that in recital 
the shades of colouring 'are 
even more numerous and sub- 
tle. T.ikt» & human voice. Mut- 
ter’s violin speaks to you in 
such a way that every phrase 
has something new to commu- 
nicate: in her Beethoven 
sonata (QP-30 No .2) it was she 
who held the attention even 
when the pianist had the most 
important material. 

In Friday's programme the 
main work was the Franck 
Sonata, richly varied, glow- 
ingly expressive. That after- 
noon I had played the live 
recording that David Oistrakh 
made with Richter and even 
that performance was rivalled. 
For while Moll’s able account 
of the piano part could hardly 
bear comparison with the sub- 
time Richter (what simplicity 
he distils from all those notes!) 
Mutter was the more imagina- 
tive by far in the violin part 


The concert on Saturday 
opened with Moret’s En Rive, a 
concerto in all but n ame, to 
which Matter brought any 
number of wondrous effects, 
though the piece itself does not 
amount to very much more. It 
certainly did not stay long in 
the mind once she had 
launched into Chaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto: a rivetting 
performance, on the lines of 
her well-known recording with 
Karajan, but now raring ahead 
at a thrilling speed in the 
finale. 

For that we must thank 
Colin Davis and the London 
Symphony Orchestra, who 
understood exactly when to 
accompany their soloist, when 
to take the lead. In Beethov- 
en’s Triple Concerto they were 
joined by the cellist Frans Hel- 
merson and the pianist Audrey 
Gavrilov in what was, all 
round, a trenchant, strongly- 
propeUed performance; but 
even here Anne-Sophie Mutter 
dominated. Musicianship at 
her level cannot help rising to 
the top. 


Richard Fairman 


ARCHITECTURE 

More than window 


dressing Liberty 


/ t takes time for ah archi- 
tectural practice to 
develop a personality - 
and indeed some never 
do. Sometimes it is merely 
fashion that arirfa a layer of 
styling to competence and 
sometimes there is no underly- 
ing theory and so the personal- 
ity is little more than make-up. 
There is also a danger that a 
successful practice will become 
the victim of its own market- 
ing, pushing styling at the 
expense of clients wishes. 

To make a critical assess- 
ment of a rising practice it is 
necessary to see a body of 
work that shows real develop- 
ment and progress. I have been 
watching the progress of 
Harper Mackay, which is now 
a medium-sized practice based 
in London. It was the recent 
opening of the Glasgow branch 
of Liberty that confirmed its 
standing as a practice with a 
distinctive personality. There 
is an interesting group of 
youngish firms now estab- 
lished in Britain which builds 
in a clear and elegant style 
that is well worth noting. The 
leading «amBK are Stanton and 
Williams; Ken Armstrong; Eric 
Parry; David Chippeifield; and 
now Harper Mackay. The hall 
mark of their work is a kind of 
enriched modernism that 
calmly accepts that utilitarian- 
ism is not enough. 

In En gland during the last 
decade there has been a huge 
growth in the quantity of pri- 
vate enterprise building cou- 
pled with an awareness, almost 
universally shared, that mod- 
ernism has been tragically 
implemented in the decay of 
traditional skills and the loss 
of quality in the built environ- 
ment. Young modern archi- 


tects have noticed this and 
their work shows a concern for 
restrained colour, texture and 
form that was be ginning to be 
anni hi lated from architecture 
altogether. The development of 
this calm, cool, elegant school 
alongside the tours de force of 
British high-tech makes it 
additionally fascinating. 

Liberty, London’s Regent 
Street store, has a consistent 
record of commissioning for 
sale the work of leading 

designers. Architecturally it 
has not really had the opportu- 
nity to do more than maintain 
the eccentric character of its 
Tudorbethan headquarters in 
Regent Street. But it grasped 
the nettle in Glasgow’s Buch- 
anan Street and commissioned 
Harper Mackay to design its 
new store and advise the com- 
pany about its architectural 
future. 

Despite - or because of - its 
design awareness, Liberty 
brings with Us name a look or 
image that could constrain any 
designer. It would be tempting 
for any architect to kit himself 
out in Liberty print silk boxer 
aborts, don the floral tie and 
sit at the drawing board mus- 
ing on the arts and crafts. 
Harper Mackay had other 
ideas. Its work for Ted Baker’s 
shirt shops. Clifton Nurseries, 
and Hobbs Limited fashion 
stores among other shops in 
London and Glasgow, had 
already given the firm consid- 
erable practical experience. It 
looked hard at Liberty’s tradi- 
tion and made something new 
of it 

The Buchanan Street store 
had a low dark basement area 
which now gives a special 
focus to the shop. The archi- 
tects have used it to create a 


large double height space at 
the centre of the building that 
takes light down below. It 
makes a good area for the dis- 
play of oriental rugs and is 
reminiscent of the London 
shop. The removal of the old 
false ceilings exposed four cast 
iron columns and allowed for 
the installation of a coloured 
skylight. The other immedi- 
ately striking thing is the high 
quality of the materials; mar- 
vellous oak panelled walls, 

solid shelves and specially 

designed lighting. On the main 
floor the shop fittings, shelf 
units and wall-hung shelves all 
manage to have the air of 
something new and yet they 
might have been designed by 
Voysey. In their tallness and 
slightly stretched appearance 
there is a hint, and mercifully 
only a bint, of Mackintosh. 

Harper Mackay, as a firm. 
Hfurig ng furniture, li ghting and 
graphics, and much of the fur- 
niture Is specially made. The 
oak tables and chests of draw- 
ers have their bases protected 
by beaten metal shoes. Each 
piece of ftirniture has a strong 
character but one consistent 
with the shop as a whole. The 
use of metal for the extraordi- 
nary wrought iron chandeliers 
on the main floor is highly 
original and successful. The 
whole interior is rampant with 
the flavour and indeed the 
ethos of Liberty's, but it is 
original, and powerfully 
designed in its own right 

The practice, working with 
Doug Clelland, has recently 
designed half an urban block 
in Stuttgart for a competition. 
Its solution managed to do so 
many of the riifag s cities ngffri 
and demonstrated that the 
practice is capable of tackling 


The Prince Of The Pagodas 

COVENT GARDEN 


Has a major choreographer 
ever paid such grand tribute to 
a youthful talent as Sir Ken- 
neth MacMillan does to Darcey 
Bussell in The Prince of the 
Pagodas? On Friday night, as 
the Royal Ballet season opened 
j»nH Pagodas began its second 
repertory year, I was struck 
again by foe resonances with 
Sleeping Bea uty , In form, and 
even in choreographic device, 
MacMillan looks with know- 
ledge understanding (not 
always the same thing in bal- 
let) at Petipa’s classic disci- 
plines and makes his loving 
comment, and nowhere more 
beautifully than in foe writing 
for Darcey Bussell as Princess 
Rose. 

Miss Bussell has been 
blessed in many ways. She has 
youth, beauty, grace, great tal- 
ent; her studies have given her 
a glorious technique; her tem- 
perament - and her t e ache rs 
- have shown her how to use 
it without vulgarity; and Mac- 
Millan has challenged her 
young artistry, given it pur- 
pose, an identity, and the bless- 
ing of a massive role lovingly 
arid wisely fashioned for her. 
The result is something unique 
in the annals of foe Royal Bal- 
let by reason of Miss Bussell's 
tender years. The big Ashton/ 
Fonteyn, MacMillan/ Seymour 
collaborations came when the 
ballerina was already an 
assured artist Darcey Bussell 
can stm take the stage as a 
girl, with a girl’s innocent radi- 
ance for Princess Rose, and 
touch our hearts. (But she can, 
as we saw last season in Song 
of the Barth, dance with an 
wMontifli womanliness that is 
not precocious but a further 
development of her dramatic 



AtaGlBH UuU 

Darcy Bussell, Robert Hill 

gnri tochniral skill). 

Her interpretation on Friday 
night seemed better than ever, 
foe dancing and feeling sprung 
from foe very heart of the cho- 
reography. In matter of move- 
ment, her arrowy jump, the 
quiet prodigies that are so 
seamlessly part of the dance 
text, are amazing. For all the 


massive artifice and difficulty 
of classic style, Miss Bussell's 
actions look natural, easy, lyri- 
cally free, and in this lies her 
youthful genius. Her playing of 
the key scenes - her compas- 
sion for the Salamander; her 
moments of fear during the 
second act - is a touchingly 
direct, yet subtle, dramatic pro- 
cess marked by a rare clarity 
anil simplicity of wimth in its 
quiet tenderness as in its phys- 
ical lustre. Miss Bussell’s read- 
ing is a marveL 

The Prince of this pefbrm- 
ance was Robert Hill, an atten- 
tive partner, able to give the 
role its proper dignity, and 
communicating every moment 
of the salamander’s grief. 
Deborah Bull had a fine and 
cutting way with Epine’s 
malevolent dances, and Tet- 
snya Komakawa repeated his 
astonishing combination of 
bravura steps - the impossible 
mnrlp sunnily possible — with 
a cool Zen presence as the 
FooL In the other roles, origi- 
nal performers now clearly feel 
at home; the variations for foe 
Kings have strong physical fla- 
vour (William Trevitt a wel- 
come new King of the West), 
and Anthony Dowell’s 
Emperor looks increasingly 
like Lear on speed, amid Hur- 
ries of impotence which lead to 
his final little jig of triumph. 

Britten’s score sounded 
richly sonorous under Richard 
Beraas. Its abiding faults are of 
incidents over-extended, and 
Mr Bernas may have to drive 
the music rather harder in 
future to help mask this. 


Clement Crisp 



Harper Mackay*s design for the interior of Liberty's 
new shop in Glasgow 


town planning problems. It 
concealed the parking beneath 
landscape courts; insisted upon 
a greater mixture of uses 
instead of foe dreaded, univer- 
sal "shops ’n offices"; and man- 
aged a variety of scales of resi- 
dential accommodation. 

Future work includes more 
for Liberty, this time in Regent 
Street; a museum in Bayswa- 
ter, London; and the practice 
has been interviewed for the 
refurbishment of an airport 


terminal. How encouraging it 
would be if airports could be 
released from the tyranny of 
the bazaar of badly designed 
retail units. 

The personality of this prac- 
tice lies in its careful and con- 
trolled simplicity of line and an 
enjoyment of the use of good, 
lasting solid materials. The 
result is an elegance that is 
both practical and lasting. 

Colin Amery 


The Loneliness of the 
Long-Distance Runner 


GROVE THEATRE, W.IO 

It is 31 years since the 
publication of Alan Sillitoe’s 
fable about a Borstal boy. The 
Loneliness of the Long-Distance 
Burner. But as this excellent 
dramatic adaptation, lasting 
just over an boor, proves, it 
does not seem at all ont of 
date. Young offenders 
continue to offend and to 
receive custodial sentences, 
the effect of which is to 
make many of them offend 
again as soon as they are 
released. 

Silli toe’s Colin, given a 
dazzling performance by Paul 
Brennen as a mature 
skin-head in a track-suit and 
training-shoes, is one of these 
habitual offenders, a born 
recidivist. 

The original story enables 
ns to understand the reasons 
for this in a series of 
flnghtvapkq and these are 
skilfully preserved in foe 
adaptation here by Brennen 
and Stephen Jameson. Col's 
father, a victim of industrial 

pollution, dies coughing blood 
before his eyes. 

This horrific episode is 
vividly depicted by lan Michie. 
He deploys a variety of voices, 
taking all the other roles in 
this lively two-man show, 
presented in a dark space on 
the first floor of a pub in 
Ladbroke Grove. 

A stout deal table is the 
single all-purpose item of 
property, becoming shifted 
or op-ended to indicate 
whenever the scene changes. 
We see inside the boy’s home 
where Col’s Mum is more 
concerned to have it off with 
her fancy-men than provide 


for her son. Left thus to his 
own devices he becomes an 
expert breaker and enterer, 
stashing his ill-gotten 
gains in foe outside 
drain-pipe. 

The rainstorm which 
dislodges foe pound notes to 
foe incredulous gaze of a 
police-inspector is another 
memorable incident in the tale 
which does not defeat the 
ingenuity of the show's 
director, Martin Climes. 

After that it is a fair cop 
and Col finds himself in the 
nick being harangued by a 
plummy-voiced governor 
telling him: “If yon play ball 
with us, we’ll play ball with 
you.” 

The remark has some point 
to it because Col proves to 
have a hidden talent which 
the Governor wants to exploit. 
He covets foe national trophy 
awarded to Borstal inmates 
for long-distance nuning. Col 
can get it for him. 

As in the book, the best part 
is Col's long monologue on 
his work-out at crack of dawn 
- “Trot-trot-trot, 
slap-slapelap, over foe stream 
and into foe wood where its 
almost dark and frosty-dew 
twigs sting my legs.” Brennen 
communicates foe joyous 
sense of release here just as 
convincingly as he conveys 
foe vicious revenge-joy which 
Col evinces when he defeats 
the governor’s cherished 
expectations and throws the 
race. 

This is fringe work at its 
very best 

Anthony Curtis 


ARTS GUIDE 


MUSIC ... 

London 

BBC SympfeonyOrchcg tra 

conducted by Andrew Davies 
with Kyoko Takezawa (viol nti _ 
performing works by Stravlnwy* 
Prokofiev and R achman inov 
(Mon). Royal Festival Han (071 
928 8300). 

Bw»n«li Sinflonia conducted by 
Sir Charles Groves: a maritime 
extravaganza to celebrate the 
silver jubilee of a campelgnto 
save the British, coast li ne: Tchai- 
kovsky. Mendelssohn. Elga r and 
others (Tue). Royal Festival Hall 
<071 928 880©.'’ _ . . 

i rnvtnn svamhony Orchestra 
“JSSSedT^Un Itevis with 
Anne-Sophie Mutter {violin) • 


rnerson (ceBo) 

(Tue). Barbican <P7i 638 4141). 
Manrizlo Pollini (piano) plays 
Beethoven’s 33 variations on 
a walla by Diab^ Mjdofoer 
works (Wad). Royal Festival Hall 
<071 928 8800). ’ n . . 

Bogush Chamber Orfotittra cop- 

docted by JrfEreyTalewithJffit- 

suko UchMa playtag BeethOT«n s 
Piano Concerto No afteredrfi 

Werner Henze. (Wed). Barbican 
<071 638 4141). - 
HansmusUc with quintet* h? 
Schubert and Webers 
Clarinet in B (Wed), Queen Eliza- 
beth Han (on 328 8800) 

Britten String Quartet pertain 


des Champs Elysges (47203637). 
Orchestre Symphoniqnfi Fran- 
cois conducted by Laurent Petit 
girard, Paul Tortelier, cello. 
KousseL Tchaikovsky, Beethoven 
(Tue). Salle Heyel (45638873). 
Orchestra PhUhannoniqne de 
PaiUn France conducted by Rein- 
hard Peters, Joshua Bell, violin. 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Haydn 
(Wed). Radio France-Grand Audi- 
torium (42302308). 

Ensemble Intercontemporam 
conducted by Peter Eotvae, Phyl- 
lis Bryn-Julson. soprano. Zoltan 
Kocsis. piano. King's Singers. 
Eotvos, Ligeti, Kurtag (Wed). 
Theatre des Champs Elysees 

p^fet^glscfaer-Dfeskaa recital, 
poems by Michelangelo, Goethe, 
MOrike set to music by Wolf 
(Wed). Salle Pieyel (45638873). 
Orchestra National de Fiance 

Hy fimmnnuri Rrivlne. 

Rudolf Kelly, alto. Ives, Walton, 
Berlkffl, Mendelssohn (Thur). 
Thfifitre des Champs Elysees 

oSSestre de Paris conducted 
. . by Semyon Bychkov, Justus 
- ■ - '- -no). Moza 


Frantz 

(Thor) 


Mozart, Mahler 
Pieyel (46638873). 


-Borodine. Borodin, Stra- 


Frankfurt 

Frankfort's Opera and Museum 
Orchestra under THE Schirmer 
with raMifl Ham (violin) play 
Beethoven. Korngold and Bruck- 
ner (Mon). Alte Oper. . ... 
Julia Tandy Ueder recital with 
ntani at wi«mw Baschkirowa. With 
songs by Mozart and Strauss 
(Mon). MozartsaaL , . . 

Boyal Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Vladimir Ashkenazy with 

Shostakovich, Debussy and 
Skrlabtn (Tues). MozartsaaL 
u wnna PhUhannonic under Ric- 
cardo Muti with Mozart and 
Schubert (Wed). MozartsaaL 


Berlin 


Leipzig Gewandthausorchestra 
under Kurt Masur. Brahms 
(MonJ-Schauspielhaus. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Daniel Barenboim. Bee- 
thoven; Hoeller and Bruckner 
(Wed, Thurs). phflharmonie. 

Munich 

The Vienna Philharmonic under 
Riccardo Mutt. Beethoven, 
Brahms (Mon). Rongressaal des 
Deutscben Museums. 


Amsterdam 

Christian Bor (violin) and Sian 
de Waal (piano). Franck, Res- 
pighi (Mon). Concertgebouw (718 
345). ... 

Amsterdam Bach Soloists with 
Paul Verhey (flute). Thomas Hen- 
gelbrock conducting (Tue). Con- 
certgebouw (718 345). 
lidos Quartet. Hindemith, Moz- 
art, Janacek (Wed). Concertge- 
bouw (718 345). . 

Boyal Concertgebouw Orchestra 
with Ronald Brautigam (piano). 
Riccardo Challly conducti n g. 
Schfinberg, Ligeti, van Keulen, 
Varese (Thur). Concertgebouw 


Utrecht 

Netherlands Chamber Orchestra 

and Choir with vocal soloists 
con d ucted by Hartmut Haen- 
cfaen. Mozart, Webern. Schonberg 
(Wed). Vredenburg (31 4 544). 
Choir and Baroque Orchestra 
of the Netherlands Bach So ciety 
conducted by Jos van Veldhoven 
with the world premiere of _ 
Bach's Kothener Trauer-Music 


as reconstructed by Jos van Veld- 
boven (Thur). Vredenburg (31 
45 44). 

Antwerp 

srigiiin Chamber Music Group 
conducted by Guido De Neve 
and Christal Kassels: works by 
DTteene, Mortal mans. Swots. 
Vellere. Ysaye (Tues). 

BBT Chorus and Mol Percussion 
Ensemble conducted by V\c Nees 
performs works of Bartok, Stra- 
vinsky and Van Hove (Thur). 

De Singel (03-248 38 00). 

Royal Flanders Opaa Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Werthen with foe Flying Pickets 

and the Alan Parsons Project 
plays popular works of Bern- 
stein. Bizet, Ravel. Rossini and 
Tchaikovsky Clfiur). Sportpalais 
(03-235 45 44). 


Bnnsels 


Mnsica Antique of Cologne con- 
ducted by Remhard Goebel per- 
forms works of Pezel. Purcell 
and von Biber (Thur). Palais des 
Beam-Arts. 


Madrid 

Prague Chamber Orchestra. Dvo- 
rak, Martinu, Vivaldi, Haydn 
(Tues). Auditorio National de 
Musics (337 01 00). 
geina Sofia Chamber Orc h estra 
conducted by Nicolas Ctiumach- 
enco (also violin). J.S. Bach, Bar- 
tok (Thur). Auditorio National 
de Mosica (337 01 00). 

USSR Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Yevgeny Svetlan ov, 
with Andrei Jorsakov (violin). 
Rtmsky-Koreakov, Glazunov, 
Rachmaninov (Thur). Auditorio 
National de Musica (337 01 00). 


October 19-25 


Bologna 

Academy of St Martin in the 
Fields with conductor and solo 
violin Iona Brown playing 
Vivaldi, Handel and Mozart 
(Mon), also Jla Lu conducting 
Beethoven and Max Reger (Wed. 
Thur). Teatro Com unale (529999). 


Rome 

Richard Stoltzman (clarinet). 
Lucy Stoltzman (violin) and 
Derek Han playing Milhaud. 
Poulenc. Faura, Mozart and Stra- 
vinsky. (Thur). Teatro Olimpico 

(393304). _ 

Gonfalone Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Sflvano CorsL. with- 
Mauro Maur (baroqye trumpet), 
playing HummeL Neruda and 
Padrebel (Thur). Oratorio del 
Gonfalone Church of St Agnese 
in Agone. Piazza Navona 
(6875952). 


New York 

Jessye Norman soprano re cit al . 
Mixed programme (Mon). 
Carnegie Hail(247 7400). 

New York Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Leonard Slatkin with 
Glenn Dicterow (piano). Bee- 
thoven, Shostakovich (Tue): 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting, with 
Alicia De Larrocha (piano). Wag- 
ner, Mozart, Falla, Ravel (Thur). 
Avery Fisher Hall Lincoln Cen- 
ter (874 6770). 

Japan Philharmonic conducted 
by Ken-ichlro Robayashi with 
fljuyo Nakaminti (piano). Takem- 
torn, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky 
(Wed). Avery Fisher Hall. Lin- 
coln Center (874 6770). 

New York Philomnaica con- 
ducted by Robert Johnson. Ham- 


ilton, Harbison, Schubert (Thor). 
Merlon Hall (362 8719). 

Washington 

japan PhUhannonic conducted 
by Ken-ichiro Kobayashi with 
Ikuyo Nakaminti (piano). Takem- 
itsn. Gray, Tchaikovsky (Tue). 
Concert Hall , Kennedy Center 
(487 4600). 

Leningrad PhUhannonic con- 
ducted by Yuri Temirkanov with 
Dmitri Aleseen (piano). Proko- 
fiev, Tchaikovsky (Thor). Con- 
cert Hall. Kennedy Center (467 
4600). 


Chicago 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Michael Morgan. 
Still, Strauss, Diamond, Dvorak 
(Tue); Larin Maazel conducting 
with Fraqnk Peter Zimmennana 
(violin) and the women of the 
Chlcgo Symphony Chorus. Holst, 
Prokofiev, Shchedrin (Thur). 
Orchestra Hall (435 3322). 


Tokyo 

Tokyo Metropolitan Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Yuzoh 
Toyama. Music by the contempo- 
rary Japanese composer. Hikaru 
Hayashi. Suntory Hall. (Tues, 

606 1010 ). 

NHK Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Leitner, 
with Josef Suk (violin). Michaela 
Fukacova (cello). Brahms, 

Haydn. Mozart. NHK HalL (Wed. 
Thurs, 485 1781). 

Stuttgart Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Gian- 
luigi Gelmetti, with Salvatore 
Accardo (violin). Mendelssohn. 
Beethoven. Suntory HalL (Wed, 
505 1010). 


SALEROOM 

Rare bellows tempt dealer 


The sum of FrI 00,000 may 
appear a lot for a pair of bel- 
lows - even an exceptional 
Louix XIV model in red torto- 
iseshell. copper and bronze 
marquetry. But that was the 
amount - five times its low 
estimate - which was paid on 
Saturday by Paris’s leading 
dealer in boulle marquetry 
objects and furniture. He said 
he had never seen bellows so 
rare or beautiful. 

Most of the other 193 lots in 
the sale, directed at Drouot 
Montaigne by Jean-Louis 
Picard of Ader Picard Taj an, 
stuck closer to their estimates 
which were deliberately mod- 
est to cater for a morose finan- 
cial atmosphere. But as Paris’s 
autumn season of auctions gets 
under way with poor modem 
painting results confirming 
stagnation in that field the 
Picard sale of part of foe pri- 
vate art collection of “un grand 
amateur” proved that objects 
of exceptional quality still find 
serious buyers. 

The sale, attended by every 
leading French dealer, com- 
prised foe most important col- 
lection of Nevera faience to be 
seen in a saleroom in 50 years, 
along with 16th to 18th century 
Italian and Lyon earthenware, 
medieval, Renaissance and 
18 th century French sculpture 
fUmiture and objet d’art. It 
netted just over Fr28m, with 
only a handful of lots, repre- 
senting a mere 0.7 per cent of 


total sales, bought in. 

The first lots of 16th century 
polychrome Italian and Lyons 
faience sold well and foe 50 
items of 17th to 18th century 
Nevers - much with lace-like 
white motifs on “bleu persan” 
grounds - proved even more 
popular. Several lots with 
blotchy "a la bougie" patterns 
shot many times over their 
estimates and a I7th century 
polychrome basin was pre- 
empted by the Louvre after 
bidding finished at 170.000Fr. 

Eighteenth century lac- 
quered tinplate giassholders in 
nigh-perfect condition, which 
is extremely unusual, shot up 
to 45,000 and 90,000Fr, six times 
their estimate. An exceptional 
mid-eighteenth century toilet- 
ries case in coloured straw 
marquetry sold just above its 
estimate at Frl 10,000: an 
equally rare pair of straw mar- 
quetry corner cupboards, 
impossible to restore to their 
original freshness because of 
their fragility, went for 
Fr850,000. 

A perfectly preserved small 
Regency period casket mean- 
while, in brown tortoiseshell 
and mother-of-pearl marquetry, 
soared up to Fr 520, 000 and an 
exceptionally fine pair of Louis 
XV sculpted bronze horses, 21 
inches high, reached a stun- 
ning Fr4.6m - more than four 
times what experts hoped for. 

Nicholas Powell 
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Mr Kohl’s big 
blunder 


SINCE the unification of 
Germany in early October, its 
partners have been waiting to 
find out what sort of power it 
would turn out to be. They did 
not have long to wait. From Mr 
Helmut Kohl’s intervention In 
the European Community’s 
farm policy debate last week, 
they may conclude that Ger- 
many will prove both inward- 
looking and insensitive. 

Mr Kohl not only advised Mr 
Jacques Delors. the president 
of the EC Commissio n, of his 
opposition to the Commission’s 
all too modest proposal for 
reform of the EC’s costly farm 
policy. He also linked the EC 
stance on farm reform to Ger- 
many’s co mmi tment to other 
developments in the EC, such 
as monetary union. 

By this intervention, Mr 
Kohl did more fhan put the 
Uruguay round of multilateral 
trade negotiations at risk. He 
weakened the capacity of the 
EC to function internationally 
and re-awakened dormant 
fears about how the new Ger- 
many might behave. 

Mr Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
the German foreign minister, 
has promised that Germany 
would pursue the politics of 
the "good example". If this was 
a good example, what might a 
bad one look like? 

The world trading system is 
an inverted pyramid that rests 
on Mr Kohl’s hand. Furthest in 
the air is liberal and multilat- 
eral world trade, the survival 
of which depends on success in 
a four-year negotiation that 
now has scarcely more than a 
month to run. This negotiation 
will fail if a compromise is not 
reached on agriculture, one 
that meets the commitment of 
the mid-term review to sub- 
stantial and progressive reduc- 
tions in farm support 

Bare minim nm 

As the world’s most Impor- 
tant trading power, the EC has 
a duty to put forward a pro- 
posal on agriculture that can 
form the basis of negotiations 
in Geneva. What the Commis- 
sion has proposed - a 30 per 
cent cut In aggregate farm sup- 
port below a 1986 base - may 
have been a. bare minimum _ 
But it was at least a start. 
Unfortunately, the farm minis- 
ters have failed to agree even 
upon these rather paltry pro- 
posals, one result being that 
the EC is already a week late 


in tabling its ideas in Geneva. 
The man most responsible for 
that failure Is Germany’s farm 
minister, Mr Ignaz Kiechle. 
But, behind him, it Is now 
clear, stands Mr Kohl, a man 
who seems prepared to let the 
whole pyramid topple. 

What can have persuaded 
him to take such a course? As 
with the not so different story 
of the Polish borders, the 
answer is electoral politics. 
These huge risks - both to 
Germany's role in Europe and 
to the EC s role in the world - 
are being run to cement an 
electoral victory that is already 
nigh on certain. Rarely can one 
man have been prepared to 
risk so much for so little. 


Toy farms 

Mr Kohl ahnnld think a gain 

The incomes of inefficient 
part-time formers in the toy 
forms of the west and of under- 
employed workers in the soci- 
alised forms of the east cannot 
be brought to the levels they 
desire through any feasible 
subsidies to output The only 
hope Is direct income support 
^ Farmers may object to being 
left naked as recipients of wel- 
fare, but that is precisely what 
they are. According to the 
OECD, 38 per cent of the total 
income of EC formers was pro- 
vided by subsidies in 1989, 
while the total cost to taxpay- 
ers and consumers amounted 
to Ecu 88£bn (£60bn), or no 
less than Ecu 9,000 per person 
engaged In fanning. These poli- 
cies must now be transformed 
into ones that do not distort 
world output and trade. 

Not merely reform of EC 
agriculture and Its role In the 
international trading system, 
but also its capacity to be a 
responsible international part- 
ner are at stake. It is Mr Kohl 
who will determine how the 
game is decided. He can accept 
that the levels of assistance to 
EC agricultural output must be 
put on a steady downward 
course or he can persist in haz- 
arding the liberal intematinnfll 
economy, on which Germany 
itself depends, for the sake of 
its inefficient formers. 

If Mr Kohl does not shift his 
stance at once, both he and his 
newly united country will have 
met their first major test 
together — and have unambig- 
uously foiled. The Chancellor 
has changed his mind before. 
He should do so again. 


Dollar in 


retreat 

THESE ARE tense times in the 
United States. Amid the wran- 
gling over the budget the 
threat of recession has drawn 
steadily nearer. Meanwhile, the 
dollar has been falling against 
other leading currencies since 
the Gulf crisis began, an event 
that would have been expected 
to strengthen it 

The nominal value of the 
dollar has fal le n by 12 per cent 
against the Yen and 10 per cent 
against the D-mark since the 
end of 1989. Without higher US 
interest rates a decline in the 
value of the dollar has been 
inevitable. But, if allowed to 
get out of control, a free-falling 
dollar could pose a serious 
threat to economic stability, 
both within and outside the 
US. Neglect, be it benign or 
malign, is not an option. 

The fact that the dollar has 
fallen is hardly surprising. 
Japan and Germany both have 
lower inflation and brighter 
prospects than the US. Yet the 
three month interest rate is 
hi gher In Germany than in the 
US, «nd less than a half per- 
centage point lower in Japan. 
The dollar has needed to fall 
for it to remain attractive to 
foreign Investors. The lower 
value of the dollar has made 
US assets cheaper, while the 
prospect of an appreciation, 
once it has fallen sufficiently, 
will eventually persuade inves- 
tors to hold dollars again at a 
constant exchange rate. 

The dollar's foil appears to 
be of little concern to US poli- 
cy-makers, who put the main- 
tenance of domestic economic 
stability ahead of stabilising 
the wwninai value of the dol- 
lar. This is understandable. 
When the economy is entering 
a period of slow or negative 
growth, the rise in interest 
rates needed to stabilise the 
currency would be politically 
and economically costly. 


Investors’ fears 
None the less, their indiffer- 
ence Is risky and should cer- 
tainly not lead to acceptance of 
significantly lower interest 
rates. US real interest rates, at 
25 per cent, are already low by 
International standards. Lower 
nominal rates might come too 
late to prevent recession, given 
the long lags associated with 
shifts in the monetary sta nce. 
More importantly, they might 
accelerate the decline in the 
dollar to an undesirable 


degree, by confirming inves- 
tors’ fears that the US wel- 
comes depreciation and is 
Indifferent to inflation. Long 
bond rates might then be 
pushed upwards, with damag- 
ing consequences for distressed 
US corporations. To halt this 
decline, a substantial and pain- 
ful rise in short rates might be 
required. The policy would 
then have proved self-defeat- 
ing. 

Rapid depreciation 

Rapid dollar depreciation 
would also have repercussions 
outside the US. At present, the 
depreciation of the dollar will 
not receive an unfavourable 
response from the central 
banks of either Germany or 
Japan. Both countries have 
continued to experience strong 
growth in domestic demand 
and are happy to find their 
exchange rates appreciating 
against the dollar. 

Again, this is not true with- 
out limit The current level of 
the US dollar makes US 
exports highly competitive in 
world markets. The real effec- 
tive dollar exchange rate, 
adjusting for changes in rela- 
tive labour costs, is 36 per cent 
lower than at the time of the 
Plaza accord in September 
1985, and 3.6 per cent lower 
than its previous low in 1979. A 
further sustained foil in the 
dollar will export either unem- 
ployment, as the competitive- 
ness of US producers Increases 
still further, or inflation, as 
foreign central banks intervene 
to support the value of the dol- 
lar. 

Impending recession, the 
fragile state of the the US 
banking system, and the bud- 
get stalemate all reduce the 
monetary policy options avail- 
able to the US monetary 
authorities. But if the dollar’s 
foil continues, higher interest ■ 
rates may prove inevitable. 

If the markets judge such an 
increase in interest rates to be 
out of the question, the danger 
of a rapid collapse of the dollar 
is increased. It is a serious mis- 
take for senior US policy-mak- 
ers to treat the falling dollar 
with such blithe disregard in 
their public pronouncements. 
The best way to avoid a rise in 
interest rates may be to put 
the possibility back on the pot 
icy g gpnda. ft is certainly not 
to push for lower rates regard- 
less. 


A s 1992 approaches, a long 
banished phrase is being 
reinstated in the Brussels 
lexicon. Suddenly, it is again 
respectable - even fashionable - in 
the European Community to speak of 
industrial policy. 

Until recently these two words, 
tarred by past association with 
heavy-handed interventionism and 
fame ducks, seemed out of place in a 
Europe where even socialist govern- 
ments have in the past decade 
embraced liberal economic policies 
and the disciplines of the market. 

But as long-s tanding national barri- 
ers crumble, the European Commis- 
sion, governments and many larger 
companies are arguing that the Com- 
munity needs to establish a more 
coherent policy framework to guide 
the development of its single market. 

EC industry ministers are due to 
take up the debate at a meeting next 
month. It is unlikely to run smoothly. 
There are profound differences of 
opinion over what the objectives of a 
European industrial policy should be 
- or whether one is needed at all - 
and they have been accentuated by 
the economic uncertainties stemming 
from the Gulf crisis. 

None the less, the debate crystal- 
lises a number of unresolved issues 
on which the Community is under 
increasing pressure to make up its 
mind as the pace of economic integra- 
tion accelerates. Among the most 
important questions are: 

• The role of EC competition and 
external trade policies. 

• The measures needed to promote 
Europe’s industrial competitiveness. 

• The trade-off between economic 
efficiency and regional development. 

• The division of policy-making 
responsibility between the Commis- 
sion and EC governments. 

The positions of EC governments 
fall broadly into two camps. Britain, 
Germany and the Netherlands take a 
broadly liberal market-oriented 
approach, while the Mediterranean 
countries lean towards intervention- 
ism and the promotion of European 
industrial "champions". 

The dividing lines are not entirely 
clear-cut. Italy, while ardently pro- 
claiming its readiness to surrender 
monetary and political sovereignty to 
the EC, stubbornly opposes any exten- 
sion of Brussels' control over subsi- 
dies and state-owned industries. 
France, meanwhile, appears to hover 
between the two camps. 

The surprise element is the attitude 
of the European Commission, often 
accused of being irredeemably 
addicted to meddling in other people's 
affair s. Yet recent months have pro- 
duced a turn in the tide, giving ascen- 
dancy to the forces of liberalism. 

Among the evidence is a draft Com- 
mission document which seeks to set 
out principles for an industrial policy. 
It condemns sectoral intervention as 
counter-productive and broadly sup- 
ports competition and free trade as 
the most effective means of promoting 
healthy industrial adjustment 
The document is intended as a basis 
for next month's ministerial meeting 
and to respond to lobbying by large 
companies including Philips of the 
Netherlands and Peugeot of France. 
These companies have latched on to 
the industrial policy debate to advo- 
cate what many Brussels officials 
view as thinly-veiled protectionism. 

The document is the more remark- 
able for having emanated from the 
industry directorate (DG HD, long 
regarded as home to the dmgiste ten- 
dency. But following a recent 
shake-up in its senior ranks, the direc- 
torate is rushing to mend fences with 
the free-marketeers in the Commis- 
sion’s competition division, tradition- 
ally its sworn enemy. 

Another sign of change is a less 
hawkish stance towards Japan, 
reflected in a less energetic pursuit by 
the Commission of anti-dumping 
investigations directed at Japanese 
companies. The number of such Inves- 
tigations has declined steadily from 10 
in 1987 to only one so far this year. 
The Commission’s bilateral trade 


Industrial policy is no longer a taboo phrase 
in the EC vocabulary, says Guy de Jonquieres 

Giving direction to 
the single market 



tactics are now focused more on try- 
ing to persuade Japan to open its 
domestic market. Progress is proving 
slow largely, some in Brussels believe, 
because Tokyo has concluded that the 
EC has ruled out the option of "For- 
tress Europe” retaliation. 

Mr Jacques Delors, the Commission 
president, continues - especially 
when in France - to fulminate pub- 
licly about Japan. But privately he is 
said not to contest the liberals’ argu- 
ments strongly. 

The new mood may be due partly to 
a tactical desire to appear conciliatory 
In the final stages of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade Uru- 
guay Round, the more so since the 
EC’s stance on agriculture has 
attracted widespread international 
criticism. However, there are reasons 
to suggest the shift goes deeper. 

One is the increasingly evident dis- 
enchantment in Brussels with recent 
EC experiments in industrial inter- 
vention. Some officials now argue 
that the Davignon "crisis" regime for 
the steel industry in the 1980s 
retarded, rather than accelerated, 
adjustment. Sir Leon Brlttan, the 
competition commissioner, wants to 
repeid the Paris Treaty which gives 
the EC special powers to intervene in 
steel. > 

But the crucial test case is the 
information technology (IT) sector. In 
the name of promoting a Strong and 
independent European capacity In 
high-technology , the EC spends Ecu 
L75bn (£L22bn) a year on research, 
much of it on subsidies to collabora- 
tive industry programmes such as 
Esprit and the Jessi microchip ven- 
ture. The Commission has also 
yielded repeatedly to demands for 
trade protection by large electronics 


companies such as Philips and Thom- 
son of France. 

Yet the condition of the European 
electronics industry has continued to 
deteriorate. Philips is in a financial 
m-igig and many other companies are 
also in loss or barely profitable. The 
EC’s trade deficit on IT has grown, 
and European-owned producers' share 
of the market for chips and many 
electronics products has declined. 

At the upper levels of the Commis- 
sion, patience is wearing thin. "I am 
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totally sceptical about the purpose of 
these collaborative programmes,” 
says one higbly-placed EC offldaL 
“The companies have not carried out 
their part of the bargain. Instead of 
using Community money to speed up 
product innovation and improve pro- 
ductivity, they have accumulated war 
chests to buy each other up.” 

Bl ame is increasingly placed on DG 
XIII, the powerful Commission divi- 
sion responsible for administering 
programmes such as Esprit Critics 


accuse it of being more interested in 
empire-building and forging cosy 
links with industry than in devising 
effective technology policies. “Chang- 
ing the attitudes of our own policy- 
makers is our biggest problem,” says 
one official. 

A watershed may have been 
reached with the proposed takeover of 
ICL, Britain's largest computer 
maker, by Fujitsu of Japan. Many offi- 
cials in Brussels regret the deal But 
they also say it shows up the ultimate 
futility, in an age of internationally 
mobile capital, of pursuing policies 
designed exclusively to benefit Euro- 
pean-owned producers. 

Some think vigorous use of anti- 
dumping has backfired by prompting 
Japanese companies to deepen their 
penetration of the European market 
by setting up plants inside the EC. 
They also criticise the systematic 
exclusion of Japanese companies from 
prestige programmes such as Esprit 
That they argue, has encouraged the 
Japanese to buy European companies 
in an attempt to join the close-knit 
industry "club” which influences 
Commission policies in electronics. 

"We never wanted Trojan horses in 
Europe. But the fact is they're here 
and there is nothing we can do about 
it,” says an adviser to a senior com- 
missioner not noted far pro-Japanese 
sentiments. He thinks EC policies 
should be re-oriented to benefit all 
electronics companies with substan- 
tial investments in the Community, 
regardless of their ownership. 

A second reason for the Commis- 
sion’s changed attitudes stems from 
its co mmitment to 1992. It knows its 
own political authority and much of 
tiw momentum behind monetary and 
political union are closely tied to the 


success of the single market pro- 
gramme. Self-interest has led Brussels 
to ally itself increasingly with liberal 
EC governments in its drive to abol- 
ish internal trade barriers. 

The tactic has not, however, always 
been easy to poll off In trying to 
persuade France, Italy and Spain to 
open their markets to Japanese cars, 
the Commission has been obliged not 
only to propose temporary EC 
restraints on Japanese imports but 
also to acknowledge that such curbs 
can be enforced only by maintaining 
trade barriers Inside the Community. 

Recently, the less settled economic 
outlook has imparted increasing 
urgency to the Commission’s efforts 
to consolidate the single market. 
Some officials, fearing a recession 
would cause EC governments to 
revert to more nationalistic policies, 
believe they are in a race against time 
to entrench the progress nude so for. 

Even If the more pessimistic prog- 
noses prove wrong, the stage appears 
set for a long, hard political straggle. 
Now that much EC legislation on 
bread-and-butter issues such as Indus- 
trial standards and banking regula- 
tion has been dealt with, the drive 
towards 1992 is moving deeper into 
the heartland of national government 
prerogative and sovereign interest 
The battle lines seem likely to be 
drawn along the axis of EC competi- 
tion policy, the only important field in 
which the Commission has autono- 
mous powers. Sir Lean Brittan has 
declared bis intention, in particular, 
to wage war on illicit government 
subsidies, which he considers as dam- 
aging as trade barriers to free compe- 
tition in a single market. 

IBs recent decision to tighten con- 
trols on state-owned industries has 
angered Italy and some other coun- 
tries, which argue that he is exceed- 
ing his authority. Other rows are 
looming over national aid* to regional 
development and over inward invest- 
ment incentives. 

Sir Leon has proven adept so for at 
winning tough political battles. He is 
seeking to cement these victories by 
establishing stricter and more trans- 
parent mechanisms for ' judging the 
legality of state aids and, in particu- 
lar, of regional and sectoral subsidies. 

His problem, however, is not just 
Intransigence among EC govern- 
ments, but that he cannot be sure of 
support from his 16 follow commis- 
sioners. A nnwiher do not share his 
view that competition should be the 
overriding criterion for deciding on 
state aids and merger cases. 

Furthermore, in the current Com- 
mission, unlike its immediate prede- 
cessor. there is no strong alliance of 
like-minded liberals. On every issue, 
coalitions have to be painstakingly 
built from scratch. That can only 
become harder as competition policy 
impinges more on sensitive national 
concerns, prompting some Commis- 
sion members to side with the govern- 
ments which appointed them. 

Commissioners dafaniWng sensitive 
national interests are also often sup- 
ported by colleagues who fear their 
own countries may be next in the 
firing line. One seasoned Brussels 
hand reckons that if Sr Leon decided 
to veto any of the national flag airline 
mergers now pending in Europe, he 
could not command a majority in the 
Commission. 

Some observers see in this behav- 
iour a more general difficulty con- 
fronting any attempt to construct a 
tidy framework for the conduct of a 
European Industrial policy. They 
believe that even if the Commodity 
could agree a firm set of principles, 
the temptation to renege on them 
when the going got rough would 
prove irresistible. 

For these reasons, even the most 
enthusiastic advocates of the liberal 
ascendancy in Brussels are wondering 
how long their run of luck will last 
“The 1980s were the decade of free- 
market policies in Europe.” says one. 
"But there is a risk that the trend will 
be reversed in the 1990s, and that 
what we are doing will turn out to be 
a last hurrah.” 


Four years 
for engineers 

■ “Quite monstrous”, is how 
Sir Eric Ash, rector of Imperial 
College, London greets 
rumours that educationalists 
might eliminate the calculus 
from A-level mathematics in 
order to make life easier for 
students. 

Ash, who is a physicist says 
he finds the idea of someone 
c l a i ming to be educated, yet 
having no calculus, on a par 
with admitting no knowledge 
of Shakespeare’s writings. 

The calculus affair coincides 
with him revealing Imperial 
College's plans to make all its 
first degree engineering 
courses last four years in stand 
of three. 

His new curriculum for a 
four year engineering course 

leading to a Master of Engi- 
neering (M.Eng.) degree is 
designed to drag British engi- 
neers into the same modern 
world as the Germans and the 
French. 

Engineering is all about 
applying the knowledge 
gleaned by scientists to do 
something usefUL And the 
problem for the dons, says 
Ash, is that knowledge is grow- 
ing so rapidly - at about 10 
per cent a year. 

German engineering courses 
now run to about six years. 

Ash believes he will achieve 
‘Tough parity” for Britain with 
his four-year courses. He 
claims that «<n be achieved 
because British students start 
their university e du cation at 
a higher standard. 

He will also encourage stu- 
dents to study overseas for 
one year. 


Seldom seen 

■ The British Invisible Exports 
Council, a City-based pressure 
group for export-oriented ser- 
vices companies, is trying to 
become more visible. 

As a modest start it is chang- 
ing its name to British Invisi- 
bles. 

Another part of the plan is 
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to widen its sphere of interest 
Up to now the council has con- 
centrated on the somewhat 
dry area of promoting Britain’s 
financial services industry and 
reckoning how much it earns 
overseas. 

Now it is getting to grips 
with much grittier problems 
- even down to cutting queues 
at airports. Lord Limerick, the 
chairman, is much perturbed 
at the harm being done to 
Britain’s reputation as a finan- 
cial centre by the queues 
through passport control at 
Heathrow Airport 

A Canadian friend of his had 
to wait for an hour recently 
at the non-European Commu- 
nity desk white Ills lordship 
sailed straight through the 
section for EC nationals. 

A new challenge for British 
Invisibles. 


Market rates 

■ The Nicaraguan government 
is facing rebellion on several 
fronts as it tries to bring order 
to the country’s chaotic econ- 
omy, which has been further 
damaged by the recent surge 
in oil prices. 

Now foreign diplomats have 
joined the rising chorus of pro- 
test by trade unions, disgrun- 
tled demobilised Contras, 
unemployed soldiers, formers, 
and businessmen, all of whom 
are complaining about sky- 
rocketing prices. 

The direct cause of the 
envoys’ grievance are the bills 
for electricity and water now 
arriving at diplomats’ homes 
and embassies in the plush 
residential suburbs of Las Col- 

hvas and Villa Panama. 

The Soviet embassy is sud- 
denly being faced with bills 
for its el e ctric i ty and water 
Of $40,000 Mph pgf mnnfh — 
a 10,000 per cent increase 
according to one of their diplo- 
mats. 

One EC di plomat said; "We 
are all facing the same prob- 
lem". East and west Europeans 



“The crypto-communists voted 
tactically". 


alike are refusing to pay the 
exorbitant bills. 

The Papal Nuncio in Mana- 
gua has been recruited to rep- 
resents the diplomats and is 
leading some discreet negotia- 
tions with the foreign ministry 
in an effort to lower the tariffs. 

The government’s problem 
is that the whole c ount r y faces 
the increases. Monthly water 
and elec trici t y bills now con- 
sume over 20 per emit of house- 
hold budgets. 

If the government gives in 
to the diplomats, it will also 
have to give in to the trade 
unions who have begun a 
"don’t pay” campaign of cxvfl 
disobedience against the gov- 
ernment's economic policy. 
Many of the rH pInmntB Hava 
been preaching economic 
refor m to the new Nicaraguan 
government. None believed 
their advice would be taken 
so literally. 


Offshore stake 

■ The liberalisation of 

Poland's emnnmy hag led a 

number of state-controlled 
companies to issue shares, 


some of uncertain value, as 
a route to privatisation. 

Unsurprisingly, experience 
so for been rather mixed. 

Bu t the import-export com- 
pany THZ Skorimpex, which 
intends to offer shares at the 
weighty price of lm zloties 
(£53-37) apiece early next year, 
has hit upon a novel induce- 
ment to woo the support of 
its overseas staff. 

Those wozkingin Skorim- 
pex’s overseas offices are being 
told that if they do subscribe, 
then their postings are likely 
to be extended - or not 
reduced. 

In London staff are saving 
hard. 


Kit desert 

■ Suspicions that the British 
Army was long ago infiltrated 
by French grammarinwR have 
been reinforced by the latest 
instructions on desert clothing 
for troops arriving in Saudi 
Arabia. 

From his Cover Helmet Des- 
ert to the toecaps of his Boots 
Combat High the British sol- 
dier will be kitted out to con- 
fuse any student of EngHah 
who may have the misfortune 
to confront Mm. 

The Cover Hehnet Desert 
is army-speak for desert helmet 
covers - the camouflage being 
supplied for the troops to 
stretch over their helmets. If 
matches new all-cotton suits 
and protective vests. 

Under this the troops will 
wear T-shirts NBC (standing 
for nuclear, biological, chemi- 
cal) and underpants NBC. 
Glasses AntirGlare are also 
being provided. 

But, although the desert kit 
includes much that is new, 
Britain's soldiers sent out on 
Operation Granby will con- 
tinue marching in their Boots 
Combat High Mfc l (Improved). 


Not a drop 

■ The Canadian air force 
squadron deployed in the Gulf 
has found an appropriate name 
for its base in Qatar: Canada 
Dry One. 


1st EUROPEAN FORUM ON INTHHBANK COOPERATION 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A GREATER EUROPE 
BUDAPEST - November tStfi and 20th, 1990 

This first forum Is Intended to encourage contacts and dialogue 
between bankers and Insurers In Central Europe and their 
coBeagues in ihe Wbsl This meeting win be a unique occasion 
to meat and discuss issues with the new political figures and 
leaders of the financial Industry in Central Europe. Prestigious 
speakers wifi underfine problems met by countries in Central 
Europe in a period of traraisHion towards a market economy. 

The discussions wffl be directed towards concrete solutions and 
directions to take for collaboration. 
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Lord Joaepfc agonised 
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E ducational vouchers 
have been regarded Boo: 
decades as a policy 
favoured only. by cranky -right- . 
wingers. The monetarist Mil- 
ton Friedman sang their 
praises inrfche 19SQs but free- 
marfcet America paid no atten- 
tion. Lord Joseph, Mrs 
Thatcher's mentor and former 
education secretary, agonised 
oyer them in the early 1980s. 
Yet even he Anally 
that they were not a practical 
option for Britain. 

ft is surprising, therefore, to 
find the prime minister, usu- 
ally a shrewd political opera- 
tor, openly advocating a policy 
associated in many minds with 
right-wing extremism. Her sud- 
den conversion Is all the more 
ironic given that the 1988 Edu- 
cation Reform Act was suppos- 
edly the most far-reaching pro- 
gramme of reforms the 
Butler legislation of 1944. 

The probJem is that this leg- 
islation Bailed to capture the 
public's imagination. The ques- 
tion is whether vouchers will 
prove any more enticing. They 
do not, it must be said, faEy 
deserve their right-wing Image. 

Educational budgets have 
traditionally been allocated 
directly to schools. But there Is 
no a priori reason why 
resources should, not Sow. to 
parents in the form of tokens 
or vouchers.. Parents could 
then present the vouchers to 
the schools of their choice in 
lieu of payment The free mar- 
ket view is that the ensuing 
choice and competition would 
reduce costs and raise educa- 
tional afimrtarrtB 
The government conld 
restrict vouchers to parents 
who opt far the state sector; - 
those using the private sector 
would then (as now) receive no 
pubhc subsidy. 

Mr MacGregor could justly 
argue that such such a limited 
voucher scheme would repre- 
sent only a modest develop- 
ment of present policies. The 
1988 Act introduced "open 
enrolment”, which means th*t 
parents can choose between 
state schools without restric- 
tion. School budgets are aim 
largely determined by the 
number of pupils they attract 
In principle, funds follow 
pupils just as they would if 
parents received vouchers. 

Yet although parents choose . 
schools and . funds follow 
pupils, the funding mechanism 
is rather obscure. Few parents 
in the state sector regard them- 
selves, as customers or pur- 
chasers; and most schools are 
probably more anxious to 
implement government direc- 
tives than to cater to the 
wishes of parents. 

Enthusiasts -argue that 
vouchers, would both bring 
home to parents the costs of 
education and im ttortim* their 
responsibility to make sensible 
choice s on behalf of their chll- 
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A move towards 
worse inequality 

Michael Prowse on the ways in which an 
educational voucher system might be used 


dren. They say that it would be 
easy to discriminate in favour 
of disadvantaged groups by 
giving such pupils specially 
large vouchers. 

The more radical option 
would be to redistribute the 
education budget to all par- 
ents: In other words to allow 
vouchers to be spent in both 
the private and public sectors. 
Rttuh> the vo ucher would fan 
short of the fees charged by 
leading independent schools, 
"topping up” of vouchers 
would have to be permitted. 

Several advantages are 
claimed for this more ambi- 
tions scheme. It would destroy 
the present state/private 
divide. All schools would be 
competing for pupils in an inte- 
grated market; all would be 
private bnt all would have 
access to public subsidy 
through the voucher. Some 
claim that such a tmWtad mar- 
ket would help erode the class 
distinctions which remain a 
marked (and unsavoury) fea- 
ture of British education. 

The other big difference is 
that the share of national 
resources absorbed by educa- 
tion would no longer be largely 
determined by the outcome of 
the annual public spending 
negotiations. At present, par 
eats face an either/or decision: 
they can accept “free" educa- 
tion in the state sector or pay 
heavy private fees. The latter 
option is feasible only for a 
small minority. The great 
majority, therefore, cannot 
choose what to spend on their 
children's education: this deci- 


sion is made by politicians. 

Under the reforms now con- 
templated, the government 
would remain the main player 
in the education market 
because it would determine the 
size of the voucher. But if top- 
ping up were allowed, many 
parents who cannot presently 
afford private fees would 
choose to spend something 
extra on their children's educa- 
tion. The total resources com- 
mitted to education would rise 
because the cost of vouchers 
would merely set a lower 
bound. 

With no •nationally set ceil- 

The radical option 
would be to 
redistribute the 
education budget to 
all parents 

ing on education spending, 
financial prospects for teachers 
and schools might improve 
markedly. Salaries could rise 
and buildings could be refur- 
bished without placing strong 
upward pressure on public 
spending and taxation - a 
prospect that would delight 
many Tories. 

For enthusiasts, the a ppeal 
of a full-blown voucher scheme 
is thus considerable. But crit- 
ics can point to fo rmidab le dis- 
advantages. Hie first concerns 
their practicality. Vouchers, it 
is said, would create Intolera- 
ble instability: with parents 


able to move their children at 
will, schools would never be 
wntain of their long-term pros- 
pects. Popular schools would 
rapidly run out of physical 
capacity while unpopular 
schools would go bankrupt 

Such difficulties loom large 
in the minds of bureaucrats. 
But they are probably exagger- 
ated. In reality, parents do not 
tend to move their children 
more often than can be helped. 
Private schools, moreover, 
have long coped with the 
potential instability of a mar- 
ket system. 

The transition to vouchers 
would certainly pose serious 
problems. If parents who now 
use the independent sector 
qualified for vouchers, the edu- 
cation budget would be spread 
more thinly. The voucher 
would thus not cover the cost 
of the present level of services 
offered in the state sector, let 
alone the required improve- 
ments. In effect, the introduc- 
tion of vouchers would cause a 
sizeable transfer of resources 
from the state to the private 
sector - broadly speaking, 
from poor to rich. 

However, it would be possi- 
ble to claw back resources 
from the better off by taxing 
the . voucher or introducing a 
means test 

For example, basic rate tax- 
payers might receive a full 
voucher while the subsidy 
could be progressively with- 
drawn from families in the 40 
per cent tax band. Many par- 
ents who send their children to 
leading Independent schools 


would thus not qualify for any j 
subsidy. 

But means testing would not 
solve what is by for the most 
serious drawback of a 
full-blown voucher system: Its 
tendency to accentuate educa- 
tional inequality. 

The government would have 
to ensure that some schools 
charged no more than the stan- 
dard voucher, otherwise some 
parents (for example those on 
welfare) would not be able to 
afford to educate their chil- 
dren. But such “voucher-only” 
schools would then form a 
“sink" tier of schools. 

In most neighbourhoods, at 
least two higher tiers would 
probably emerge: an intermedi- 
ate level of school for parents 
who can afford to top up the 
voucher but who cannot pres- 
ently afford private fees; and a 
top tier for parents who 
afford the more expensive inde- 
pendent schools. , 

Top up fees would enable 
schools to provide better quali- 
fied teachers, larger libraries, 
and more lavish sports facili- 
ties. The quality of education 
in the Intermediate and top ' 
tiers would thus undoubtedly 
exceed that in the voucher- 
only schools. 

Ad m ittedly, the present sys- 
tem is far from equitable. Mid- 
dle class parents buy a better 
education for their children 
either by paying private fees or 
by moving into an expensive 
residential area served by a 
good state comprehensive. But 
a top up voucher scheme 
would institutionalise a more 
pervasive inequality: educa- 
tional standards would almost 
always, instead of only some- 
times, be correlated with fam- 
ily Income. 

A voucher scheme limited to 
the state sector would probably 
be feasible. It would represent 
only a modest (albeit still con- 
troversial) extension of exist- 
ing policies to promote choice 
and competition. But a scheme 
that straddled the private and 
public sectors - and hence 
permitted topping up - would 
be an extraordinarily risky 
social reform. 

It would create a unified edu- 
cation market in which parents 
could choose how much to 
spend on education. Overall 
expenditure ceilings set in 
Whitehall would disappear. 
But the price of greater choice 
and competition would be 
much greater inequality of 
educational opportunity. 

Those who care little about 
equality and have great faith 
the market will wholeheartedly 
support vouchers. Bnt such 
people may well constitute 
only a minority of the elector- 
ate. Mrs Thatcher’s flirtation 
with the policy Lord Joseph 
rejected could thus prove an 
electoral liability. 


Joe Rogaly considers that there is still all to play 
for despite the Tory upset at Eastbourne 

The maths remain 


A dmirers of Mrs Mar- 
garet Thatcher do not 
like to hear that That- 
cherism has run its course. It 
probably has, but the plain 
truth is that the game is not 
yet over. For the British prime 
minister stands a slim char^y 
of winning a fourth election 
victory, ana a good chance of 
preventing the Labour party 
from forming a government 
She needs to keep Tory 
losses down to just less than SO 
seats to win her fourth terra 
and below 100 to deny Labour 
its opportunity of ruling with- 
out the support of other par- 
ties. This has been true since 
she won a 100-seat majority in 
Jane 1987, and it remains true 
in spite of the loss of East- 
bourne to the Liberal Demo- 
crats last Thursday. The rules 
of arithmetic do not change, 
even after a by-election upset 

A week ago you could believe 
in a Labour victory if you 
assumed that Mr Neil Kinnock 
would lead his party to win a 
larger swing than any achieved 
against an incumbent govern- 
ment since the war, today you 
have to assume precisely the 
same turnaround. 

There are other rules that 
may be as unchangeable as 
mathematics, although we can- 
not be so certain of these. One 
is that the gap between the two 
main parties always narrows 
as election day draws near. 
Labour may be 10 or more 
points ahead of the Conserva- 
tives in the opinion polls this 
year, but not even the most 
wildly optimistic of its strate- 
gists imagines that that will be 
the figure on the day of the 
general election itself. 

A second rule is that protest 
votes cause by-election upsets, 
but melt away on the big day 
itself. There is a major differ- 
ence between expressing dis- 
satisfaction with the govern- 
ment of the day and choosing a 
new government for a fresh 
term of office. Over the week- 
end there has been some talk 
of a refinement of this proposi- 
tion. In mid-Staffordshire, 
where the Tories suffered a 
grievous defeat in March, vot- 
ers turned to Labour; in East- 
bourne they turned to the Lib- 
eral Democrats. You might 
conclude that the electorate is 
consciously assembling behind 
the candidates most likely to 
ensure that a Conservative is 
not returned. Clearly when it 
comes to by-elections that is 
exactly what it is they are 
doing, although you most take 


account of the number of 
Tories who simply stay at 
home. Perhaps, it is now 
suggested, voters will act in an 
equally sophisticated manner 
in a great many parts of the 
country in future general elec- 
tions. We need not make too 
much of this. The chances are 
that some will, but not many. 
The phenomenon may spread, 
bnt common sense suggests 
that the overall result will only 
be of significance if there is an 
extremely tight election, with 
the formation of the next cabi- 
net turning out to depend on 
two or three seats. 

A third overriding rule is 
that when all the learned dis- 
course is over, and all the fine 
points of politics have been 
worked through, people t ami to 
vote for the government if they 
feel optimistic about their eco- 
nomic prospects and against It 
if they do not. Politic tens and 
commentators may spend end- 
less hours debating whether 
this or that policy will go down 
well, bat in the end it is the 
wallet that decides, every time. 
This should worry the Tories. 
It may be impossible for Mr 
John Major, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, to conjure up a 
sufficiency of the famous 'Teel 
good factor” early enough, but 
we cannot be sure either way. 
You could argue, as hopeful 
Conservatives do, that he has 
up to 20 months in which to 
pull it off - since June 1992 1 b 
the last possible election 
month - or, as senior Labour 
strategists do, you could cross 
out every week that passes 
with the comment that that is 
one less available for the turn- 
around. There are extraneous 
factors. If the government pan- 
ics and cuts taxes next April, it 
may sink sterling and there- 
fore itself. A lot depends upon 
whether there is an interna- 
tional trend towards sharply 
lower interest rates during 
1991. 

Those old saws have been 
reliable guides until now; there 
is no reason to believe that 
they win cease to be reliable 
next year. Yet while the Bast- 
bourne result does not alter 
the fundamental realities of 
British political arithmetic, it 
might indicate how change 
could come at the margin. If 
Mr Major fells. Labour will be 
in; if he succeeds, Mrs 
Thatcher will have her tri- 
umph- But if the chancellor is 
only moderately successful at 
manipulating the economy, the 
outcome will be decided at that 


margin. It only is on this 
assumption that analyses of 
the popularity of Thatcherism 
have any psephologically use- 
ful meaning. As matters stand, 
such an analysis is bad news 
for the Conservatives. They are 
more vulnerable tha n at any 
time since 1979. They are 


deeply unpopular. 

The Hst o£ reasons for this 
unpopularity is now fam i l i a r- 
inflation and high mortgage 
rates come first; the one-point 
cut in interest rates a fortnight 
ago has not yet had time to 
work through to actual mort- 
gage payments. Those are Mr 
Major’s province, as we have 
seen. Next on the list comes 
the poll tax: If everything else 
is finely balanced it could sink 
the Tories. Next come educa- 
tion, the national health ser- 
vice. the environment, and the 
state of the roads. There Is a 
strong link between all of 
these. One way or another they 
are uniquely Mrs Thatcher's 
province. Exit polls In East- 
bourne, and opinion polls gen- 
erally, show the government to 
be losing ground to Labour and 
the Libera] Democrats in 
nearly every one of these areas 
of policy. The Labour party 
will abolish the poll tax. It will, 
not tinker with vouchers while 
the schools rot It claims pro- 
prietorship over the NHS. It is 
on the green side of the Tories. 
It is not to be trusted with the 
roods, but it Is better on buses 
and trains. The Liberal Demo- 
crats* policies are close to 
Labour's on most such issues. 

Mrs Thatcher's instinct is to 
offer voters more of this unpal- 
atable medicine. They might 
swallow further destruction of 
local government and the con- 
sumerisation of the social ser- 
vices if it is sweetened by good 
economic news, but if not they 
will gag even more at what the 
polls show conclusively they 
do not like. This Is the problem 
for her admirers. There are 
plenty of areas ripe for further 
development of the market 
economy and sound budgetary 
principles - in rented and 
middle-class housing, transport 
and control of the money sup- 
ply, to name but three - yet 
Thatcherism has little that is 
new to offer in any of them. 
The flukes of arithmetic and 
the quirks of British elections 
may yet save its eponymous 
heroine. The bookmakers have 
concluded, however, that the 
odds have turned against her. 
Stand by for Conservative 
panic. 
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Europe’s farms and the 
threat of deregulation 


An opportunity to curb the 
spread of nuclear weapons 


Front Mr. Brian AhBmg. 

Sir, Wffitem Dufiforoe’s argu- 
ment ("Joggling with the 
tricks of the trade,” October 12) 
that the interests of “fanners 
s up p l ying a mere 3.1 per cant 
of the European Oomranirtty's 
gross dom estic product (QDF) " 

Round ^rf^he'General > Agre^ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatt) reinforces serious mis- 
conceptions. 

I am sure that farmers and 
their work play, a more impor- 
tant rote to the European, econ- 
omy and society than Is indi- 
cated by the figure. In the US, 
where there are only a fifth as 
many fanners as in Europe, 
they still equal transportation, 
steel and auto- workers com- 
bined. It is normally estimated 
that agriculture accounts for 
about 16. per cent of US GDP. 

Beyond farmers’ interests 
however, what would happen 
with deregulation of Europe’s 
agricultural economy, which is ' 

the Bnsh. administration’s 
demand?' The affects are cer- 
tainly recognised by those who 
support it here. A New York 
Times editorial (July 12) 
scolded European leaders for 
not feeing “the feet that real 
re fo r m would cost millions of 
European farmers their jobs” . 


And the Wall Street Journal of 
the same day complained of 
“an this telle about how their 
farmers are the Continent's 
social fabric”. 

Their vision for Europe's 
rural social structure and envi- 
ronment is the same that the 
Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions have imposed on rural 
America: depopulation, eco- 
nomic concentration, erosion 
and groundwater pollution. 

Moreover, if European nego- 
tiators follow Dullforce’s analy- 
sis, they might be inclined to 
sacrifice fanners to “larger” 
co ntinent al business interests. 
But tills would be more likely 
to doom than save the Uru- 
guay Round. Already farm- 
state legislators in Congress 
are joining those representing 
textile, environmental and 
other interests to threaten the 
administration’s “fast-track” 
negotiating authority for Gatt. 

Farmers in the US oppose 
the Bush proposal on agricul- 
ture. If Europe caves in, Gatt 
will lose support in Congress 
where its prospects are already 
cloudy. 

Brian Ahlberg, 

National Family Farm 
Coalitian, 

SO F Street, NW. 

Washington DC 


Choosing a vital public service 


From Chief Inspector G NicholL 

Sir, Your otherwise excellent 
Career Choice Survey was 
marred by Tim Burt's article 
an the pcdice service that quite 
dearly sought to highlight con- 
troversy ratter than opportu- 

Not only that, but as one of 
the interviewees, I was stag- 
gered by Mr Burt’s attribution 
to me of remarks on subjects 
which were not even broached. 
For example, at no time did we 
discuss the West Midlands 
Crime Squad. Nor would the 
reader ever divine the feet that 
we discussed public confidence 
in terms of the great efforts 
being made by . the police _to 
improve the quality of service 
to the puhfic. 

Nobody- particulartyme - 
would ever claim that the 
route to the top in the pohee 
service is an easy one for a 
graduate or a woman. But it is 
a vital public service offering 
great rewards for those with 
toe right talent and determina- 
tion. ... ... 


I find it remarkably disap- 
pointing that a newspaper 
whose single overriding qual- 
ity is objective reporting 
should produce such a 
one-sided presentation. Mr 
Burt could not even get my 
then rank right 

Having read the other Career 
Choice articles, 1 can find very 
few with a si m il ar weight of 
negative aspects - except 
those dealing with some other 
public services. 

It was very interesting to 
note that the journalism article 
made no mention of Calcutt, or 
the controversial coverage of 
Hillsborough, or the debate on 
bias in broadcasting, or the 
feet that the Financial Times 
was the only national newspa- 
per not to appoint an ombuds- 
man. 

But then, perhaps you 
should ask a police officer, or a 
civil servant, to write that 
piece next time. 

Caroline Nicholl, 

Noe Scotland Yard, 

Broadway, SW1 


From Mr David Lowry. 

Sir, Your editorial comment 
(“The spread of nuc l ear weap- 
ons," October 12) in some ways 
misrepresents the philosophy 
and purpose of the nuclear 
nan-proliferation treaty (NPT). 

As you note, article VI 
requires all parties “to pursue 
negotiations m good faith ... to 
nuclear disarmament and on a 
treaty on general and complete 
disarmament”. Thus the phi- 
losophy of the NPT is not that 
“nuclear weapons are a danger 
to rnankfod and should only be 
retained in the hands of a few 
powers” but that nuclear weap- 
ons are a danger to man kin d 
n o d should be abolished. The 
UK government has for a long 
time ignored this basic contra- 
diction inherent in the NPT. 

You conclude, “Britain and 
the US . . . should move to con- 
clude a compre hensive test ban 
treaty (CTBT) with the other 
nuclear powers as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

The first opportunity to con- 
clude a CTBT will be at the 
partial test ban treaty CPTBT) 
amendment conference in New 
York in January next year. 
This conference has been 
raflftri for by over a third of the 
states party to the PTBT 
explicitly for this purpose. 
Amending the PTBT has the 
advantage that the testing lim- 
itations would apply to the 117 
cnrfoHng parties to the treaty, 
including Argentina, Brazil, 
India, Pakistan and Sonth 
Africa (near nuclear weapons 
states with large nuclear infra- 
structures), and Israel (a de 
facto nuclear weapons state). 
These are all currently outside 


the international non-prolifera- 
tion regime and the NPT. 

A CTBT would not result in 
the removal of a single nuclear 
weapon from the arsenals of 
the nuclear weapons states. It 
would, however, freeze the 
technological level of nuclear 
weapons at their current level 
The absence of France and 
China from these arrange- 
ments need not be a major 
impediment These states have 
already produced advanced 
nuclear weapons. With the end 
of the arms race, further test- 
ing to produce new improved 
nuclear weapons would be 
costly and lack a rationale. 

Article VI was written In rec- 
ognition of the fact that it is 
unacceptable to the majority of 
states party to the NPT that it 
should function solely as a 
guarantor of exclusivity of 
member ship o f the nuclear 
club. A CTBT would lay the 
groundwork for extension of 
the NPT in 1995, for expansion 
of the membership of the NPT 
and for the realisation of 
article VL 

However, the amendment 
conference is unlikely to pro- 
duce a CTBT. The US has 
tested three times since the 
NPT review conference and the 
UK and the Soviet Union have 
tests planned. Any of these 
three states could veto the 
amendment and rumours are 
circulating that the US intends 
to walk out on the first day of 
the conference. 

David Lowry, 
atreewr, 

European Proliferation 
Information Centre, 

258, PenUmotBe Road, N1 


The lure of the duty-free shop 


From Mr Stan Maiden. 

Sir, In your recent European 
Duty-Free Survey (October 8) 
David Churchill questions 
whether duty-free shoppers 
would really care if duty-free 
shopping between European 
Community states were cur- 
tailed. He quotes a recent Har- 
ris Research Survey as saying 
“most duty-free shoppers only 
bought goods because they 
were bora!". 

Although it is fair to say 
that this is the dear message 
to be drawn from Harris’s own 
press release, the truth is 
somewhat different. 

The respondents were not 
asked why they made duty-free 
purchases. Instead they were 
given a series of statements 


with which they could agree or 
disagree. One of them was 
“duty-free shopping relieves 
boredom”, to which 70 per cent 
agreed. This is hardly surpris- 
ing since almost any action 
relieves boredom. 

The same survey also shows 
that 79 per cent of respondents 
found duty-free shopping to be 
cheaper than ordinary shop- 
ping. Perhaps this might just 
explain the popularity of duty- 
free shopping and make trave- 
lers care about the threat to its 
continuance. 

Stan Maiden, 

director, development planning 
and research. 

BAA Consultancy, 

Masefield House. 

Gatwick Airport, Sussex 




our launch 
could take 
a load off 
youR plate 

m yron's Diskobolos really knew how to let go. 

And if you run your own pension schema, or 
you're a pensions adviser to clients’ who handlB 
their own administration, you probably wish you 
could do the same. 

Because, let’s face it, pensions administra- 
tion is a pretty tedious, time-consuming and 
costly business. It eats into management time, 
ties up countless staff and deflects companies 
from their real job - running their own business. 
Chucking die problem to someone else could be a 
real bonus. 

Which is why our launch will h8lp you. 
Hadrian-Solway has been created out of the 
merger between Hadrian Trustees and Solway 
Pensions. 

We specialise in pensions administration, 
and manege several large schemes already- most 
notably the Shipbuilding Industries Pension 
Scheme (SIPS), ona of the largest industry-wide 
schemes in the UK. SIPS has assets of £600 million, 
20900 current members, 18,000 pensioners and 
38,000 deferred pensioners. 

Handling such a massive scheme requires 
considerable experience and expertise, not to 
mention state of the art computer technology and 
top flight administrative staff. 

It also leaves us well placed to handle, 
whatever you want to throw at us. 

To find out more about our comprehensive 
range of services, call Kerry DaviBS now on 
0252 519255. Alternatively, fill in the coupon below. 


Jb 


HADRIAN-SOLWAY 

Hadria D-Solway Limited. Hadrian House, 

61-65 Victoria Road, Famborough GUM 7PA 

THE PENSIONS ADMINISTRATION PROFESSIONALS 

Ktdnto-Soiwiy Lamiad ii an sppomttd ropraHntatna ol 
Hadrin-SMwar IHa idhgi) Uafcsd a mamba, d RU8RA 


Please send me more details about 
Hadrian-Solway and its services 

Hadriae-Solway Limited, Hadrian House, 
61-65 Victoria Read, fernberotigh GUM 7PA 


Company- 


Postcode. 


.Job Title. 


-Telephone. 
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MALAYSIAN GENERAL ELECTION 


Mahathir unlikely to win two-thirds majority 


By Lim Siong Hoon in Kuala 

DR MAHATHIR Mohamad, the 
Malaysian prime minister, 
appeared last night to be 
headed for one of the most 
severe political setbacks of his 
10-year rule, according to early 
results declared tn a bitterly 
fought general election. 

Although he looked set to 
retain power for a third term, 
indications were that be might 
be able to secure only a simple 
majority in parliament, not the 
two-thirds he had hoped for 
and until now enjoyed. 

At the latest count available, 
his National Front coalition of 
nine parties had won 52 of the 
87 seats declared, with 93 still 
to be announced. 

Any parliamentary majority 
below two thirds would pre- 
vent him pushing though 
changes to the country's con- 
stitution. 

Among the most senous 
early losses were in Kelantan 
state where Parti Islam, a Mos- 
lem fundamentalist party, was 
consolidating its control. In 
Sabah, the state’s r uling Parti 
Bersatu Sabah - which 
defected from Dr M ahathir 's 
National Front coalition to an 
opposition alliance during the 
104ay campaign - won aU the 
14 seats it contested. 

Dr Mahathir's opponents, a 
broad-based alliance of Malay 


Lumpur 

Moslems and Chinese headed 
by Mr Tengku Razaleigfa Ham- 
zab. a former trade and indus- 
try minister, had begun the 
campaign hoping merely to 
deny the National Front its 
two- thirds majority rule. 

The PBS defection raised 
their aspirations of capturing 
power. 

During the campaign Dr 
Mahathir’s United Malays 
National Organisation (Umno), 
the coalition’s most powerful 
party, attacked his Moslem 
opponents for siding with 
Christians, in particular Mr 
Joseph Pairin Kitingan, the 
Sabah chief minister. Umno 
alleged that the opposition alli- 
ance would serve the interests 
of religious extremists. 

Analysts described the short 
campaign since the election 
date was announced on Octo- 
ber 5 as one of the dirtiest in 
Malaysia. Candidates made use 
of volatile religions issues and 
threats of retaliation. 

Dr Mahathir has said be Will 
continue to govern even with a 
simple majority, and has 
vowed to continue with his 
economic policies, including 
privatisation. 

During the c amp ai gning , 
criticism ag ains t his govern- 
ment were centred on those 
policies which his opponents 


say were designed to enrich 
Umno members, alleg in g cor- 
ruption wi thin his party. 

Part of the privatisation pro- 
gramme. allowing private road 
operators to levy tolls, this 
summer led to clashes between 
protesters and police near the 
capital Kuala Lumpur. 

Dr Mahathir went into the 
election with the manifesto of 
"peace, stability and prosper- 
ity,” expecting to benefit from 
three years of healthy eco- 
nomic growth and relatively 
low inflation. 

Mr lam Chong Eu, the chief 
minister of Penang, lost his 
Padang Kota seat although 
Umno strengthened its position 
in that state. “Most people 
wish the prevailing peace and 
harmony brought about by the 
National Front government to 
continue,” Dr Mahathir said 

About 7.9m Malaysians were 
eligible to vote. Voting is not 
compulsory in this nation of 
1.7.8m, but long lines of people 
waited for polling stations to 
open on Sunday. 

“I fed. this time people are 
coming early to vote. Maybe it 
is because. . . it will rain in the 
afternoon and evening," said 
Muthu Thaxnby, 75, who has 
voted in Malaysia’s seven pre- 
vious elections since indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1957. 



Mahathir Mo hamad casts hi.< vote in yesterday’s election* 


Chamoun murders hurt Syrian credibility 


By Lara Marlowe in Beirut 

THE BRUTAL killing of 
Lebanese Christian leader 
Dany Chamoun, his wife and 
two young sons in east Beirut 
yesterday has come as a blow 
to the credibility of President 
Elias Hrawi and his Syrian 
allies who now control the 
Baabda suburb where the mur- 
ders took place. 

It showed that leaders who 
renounce power through mili- 
tias - as Mr Chamoun had for 
the past decade - are ulti- 
mately defenceless against 
their armed opponents. And it 
marked the end of another of 
Lebanon’s political dynasties. 

At a time when President 
Hrawi is promising to reunify 
Beirut and disband the mili- 
tias. the assassination of Mr 
Chamoun - one of Gen Michel 
Aoun’s staunchest allies in his 
wars against the Syrians, Mr 
Hrawi and the Maronite Pha- 
lange militia - has terrified 
the residents of Gen Aoun’s 
former enclave. 

“Dany Chamoun was rich 
and powerful,” one said yester- 
day. “If they can just go in and 
shoot him. then none of us is 
safe.” Whoever despatched the 
five gunmen who killed Mr 
Chamoun - and, as usual in 



Dany Chamo un: powerful 


Lebanon, there is no shortage 
of suspects - the 56-year-old 
politician's associates yester- 
day held responsible the thou- 
sands of Syrian and Lebanese 
troops who patrol the area. 

Hopes for peace after the 
October 13 assault on Gen 
Aoun’s enclave were marred 
by the discovery of the corpses 
of soldiers loyal to the general, 
apparently murdered after sur- 


render, the reported massacre 
of 14 civilians in the village of 
Bsous and looting in the Metn 
hills . More than 700 people are 
now thought to have died in 
the battle to oust Gen Aoun. 

Like his late father. Presi- 
dent f!amfn«» Chamoun, Dany 
Chamoun profoundly dis- 
trusted Syria. Yet he expressed 
“surprise” that Gen Aoun fled 
the former presidential palace 
at uaaftHa without conwiMpg 
him and shortly before his 
death declared willingness to 
work with the Hrawi govern- 
ment 

Mr Chamoun, his German- 
Lebanese wife, Ingrid, and 
their sons Tarek and J ulian, 
aged seven and five, were shot 
at 6 a.m. in their fifth-floor 
apartment at Baabda. The cou- 
ple’s 11-month-old daughter, 
Tamara, survived. 

The killings were reminis- 
cent of the 1978 slaughter of Mr 
Tony Frangieh and his family 
in Zghorta. Mr Frangieh’s 
father, former President Sulei- 
man Frangieh, has always 
blamed Mr Samir Geagea and 
the Phalange militia for the 
murders. 

Dany Chamoun disbanded 
his own “Tigers" militia after a 


war with the Phalange in 1980. 
If yesterday’s murders were 
carried out by the Phalange to 
eliminate Mr Chamoun as a 
contender for future leadership 
of the Christians and punish 
him for having supported Gen 
Aoun, the Syrians may retali- 
ate against Mr Geagea for dis- 
crediting their new role in East 
Beirut. 

Even before Mr Chamo un’s 
death, many residents of Bei- 
rut had predicted that the Mar- 
onite militia would not will- 
ingly give up its territory and 
that toe Syrians would fight 
them next. 

Yet the murder could also 
serve Syria’s interest as a les- 
son to Gen Aoun - who is still 
sheltering in the French 
ambassador’s residence in Mar 
Takla — and as an example of 
what happens to those who 
ally themselves with Israel. 

With Mr Chamoun’s death, 
the feudal leadership of the 
Frangiehs, Gemayels, Cham- 
ouns and Jumblatts draws 
nearer to a close. 

Mr .Chamoun’s old friend 
Walid Jumblatt, the Druze 
leader, is now the only remain- 
ing hereditary leader in Leba- 
non. 


Setback for 
Polly Peck 
rescue bid 

Continued from Page 1 
creditors through the stand- 
still period, the director said. 

The government in northern 
Cyprus, however, does not 
want to see the local economy 
drained to bail out the com- 
pany's international creditors, 
especially as the cash alone 
would not necessarily guaran- 
tee Polly Peck's survivaL 

Mr Asil Nadir, Polly Peck's 
chairman and chief executive, 
flew to Cyprus at the weekend 
to try to persuade the authori- 
ties to change their minds. The 
company's board Is next expec- 
ted to meet by Wednesday at 
toe latest 

Polly Peck has more than 
£lbn in outstanding borrow- 
ings and must come up with 
£200m in cash before the end 
of the year. 

Bank creditors agreed on 
October 12 to extend a stand- 
still on repayments until 
November 9, to allow Coopers 
to make a report providing 
money came in from Cyprus in 
the meantime. 

British Land was not avail- 
able for comment yesterday. 
Its concern is believed to 
reflect the fact that commer- 
cial paper is issued for a fixed 
ter m and. if not rolled over 
(renewed), ceases to pay inter- 
est after it foils doe. 

It wants Polly Peck and Its 
bank creditors to agree to 
treat commercial paper like 
loans. Polly Peck said it was 
willing to do so. Commercial 
paper holders are represented 

on the creditors' 10-member 
steering committee by Legal & 
General, the insurance com- 
pany. 

British Land’s writ is not 
expected to be heard for more 
than a week. 


Italians and French compete for 
British toll motorway contract 


By Andrew Taylor, Construction Correspondent, in London 


ITALSTAT of Italy, Europe's 
biggest toll motorway operator, 
and two of France's biggest toll 
road companies are among the 
members of three consortia 
which today will submit bids 
to build Britain’s first private- 
ly-financed motorway. 

Tenders to build the motor- 
way. a northern relief road 
which will run around parts of 
Birmingham, in central 
England, must be submitted to 
the UK Transport Department 
by noon today. 

The motorway, more than 25 
miles long, is expected to cost 
between £200m and £300m 
($390m and $585m). The total 
cost, including finance 
charges, is expected to be 
about £500m. 

Each of the consortia bid- 
ding contains a continental 
European toll road operator 
because British companies 
have little or no experience of 
managing toll motorways, 
which are widely used in 


France and Italy. The three 
consortia are: 

• A joint venture between 
Trafalgar House, the British 
construction, property, ship- 
ping and hotels group, cur- 
rently building a privately-fi- 
nanced toll road bridge across 
toe River Thames at Dartford, 
and Italstat, which manages 
about 60 per cent of Italy’s 
3,750 miles of toll motorways. 

• A partnership between Tar- 
mac, Britain's biggest con- 
struction and building materi- 
als group and Transroute, the 
large French toll road operator. 

• A consortium led by Manu- 
facturers Hanover, the US 
bank, which includes Coflroute 
another large French toll road 
company. It also contains four 
British contractors: Robert M. 
Douglas, Alfred McAlpine, A. 
Monk and A. F. Budge; and 
three French contractors: 
Sogea, Jean Lefebvre and 
G. T. M. International 

The Birmingham relief road 


is one of several toll motor- 
ways and river crossings iden- 
tified by the UK government as 
possible candidates for private 
investment. Other schemes 
include a new motorway 
between Birmingham and Man- 
chester for which the govern- 
ment has sought preliminary 
bids. 

The reaction by OK compa- 
nies to some of these schemes 
has been lukewarm and the 
relief road Is regarded by the 
companies as a test of the gov- 
ernment’s commitment to pri- 
vate financing for roads. 

The government is expected 
to announce Its choice of devel- 
oper next spring. A boll would 
then have to be passed by Par- 
liament before construction 
could start at the end of 1993. 

The road planned to pass 
through mostly agricultural 
land, is expected to be com- 
pleted by 1997. It will form part 
of an orbital road around Bir- 
mingham. 


Freedom pledge for some UK hostages 

mgs at the weekend with Mr 
Yevgeny Primakov, the emis- 
sary from President Mikhail 
Gorbachev who recently vis- 
ited the Gulf. 

Downing Street said that Mr 
Primakov had told Mrs 
Thatcher that he thought it 
was better to try to avoid war 
if possible by political means, 
without making concessions. 

The prime minister again 
made it clear there was no 
question of any deal to save 
Saddam Hussein’s face. He had 
been the aggressor and the 
peaceful settlement could only 
be baaed on his withdrawing 
his troops from Kuwait 


Continued from Page 1 
and what he wants to see is a 
stable order in the Middle East 
as a whole,” Mr Heath said. “I 
don’t quite frankly believe that 
enough is being done on the 
diplomatic front,” he added. 

But Mr Douglas Hurd, the 
British foreign secretary, 
warned again yesterday that 
offering any concession to 
President Saddam in return for 
his withdrawal from Kuwait 
would be "very dangerous for 
the future." 

It was, he said, very impor- 
tant that the international 
community held firmly to the 
United Nations position that 


Iraq must withdraw uncondi- 
tionally from Kuwait that the 
legitimate government must be 
restored, and that all the hos- 
tages must be released. 

“It’s actually hard to imag- 
ine a face-saving device which 
didn’t give Saddam Hussein 
toe power to go back to Bagh- 
dad and using all his propa- 
ganda machines, saying *Wefi, 
after all I’ve won. I’ve had to 
withdraw from the Iranian war 
without success. I’ve had to 
withdraw from Kuwait, but 
look I’ve got this'," Mr Hurd 
said. 

Both the foreign secretary 
and Mrs Thatcher held meet- 


Tory MPs 
hope for 
better times 
after defeat 

By Alison Smith in London 

BRITAIN'S troubled 
Conservative MPs will close 

r anks this week in an effort to 

reduce the damage done by a 
surprise by-election defeat last 
week. 

Despite a dispirited mood 
among backbenchers, MPs 
believe that their best way 
through the difficult time 
immediately ahead is to keep 
their heads down and hope for 
a fresh impetus when the new 
parliamentary session starts 
early next month. 

The Conservatives lost one 
of their safest parliamentary 
seats at Eastbourne, on the 
south coast of England, to the 
Liberal Democrats, the third 
party in British politics, 
Labour being the official oppo- 
sition. 

The election was caused by 
the IRA murder in July of Mr 
Ian Gow and saw a Conserva- 
tive majority of 17,000 trans- 
formed into one of 4^00 for the 
Liberal Democrats. 

The MPs are also concerned 
that Tuesday’s debate on 
Britain’s entry into the 
exchange rate mechanism 
(ERM) of the European mone- 
tary system (EMS) will again 
highlight a rift within the 
party on Europe. 

MPs emphagjgp that tHw vast 
bulk of the party agrees with 
the government’s stance, but 
as many as 20 or 25 backbench- 
ers could vote against the gov- 
ernment motion. 

Labour will use the debate to 
try to expose toe underlying 
concern among some Conser- 
vatives about the circum- 
stances and rate at which 
Britain has joined the ERM. 

There are fears that the acri- 
mony about the role of the 
Conservatives’ London central 
office in the Eastbourne cam- 
paign could spill over into two 
further by-elections. 

Treasury chief predicts 
easier cure for inflation. Page 
10 


Compromise on 
US tax rates 

Continued from Page 1 
larger only because Republican 
candidates were all attacking 
the tax increase package. 

Mr D arm an conceded that 
the package would have to 
pass without Mr Gingrich and 
at least 40 of his conservative 
Republican allies. 

Any budget will have to rely 
on the votes of a big majority 
of House Democrats and on 
bipartisan support in the Sen- 
ate. 

The next ttoidiinn is Wednes- 
day night when toe stopgap 
legislation keeping US govern- 
ment operations going expires. 

Congressional leaders are 
keen to tie up the agreement 
by the end of this week ahead 
of the November 6 election. 

However, a further clash 
looks certain between Mr Bush 
and congressional Democrats 
over a civil rights hill which 
the White House has threat- 
ened to veto. 
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High noon for 
News Corp 


News Corporation has always 
been one of those companies 
which financed its growth via 
debt rather than equity, and it 
is now paying the price. Over 
the past eight years its borrow- 
ings have risen from AJ275m to 
A$10.4bn, its assets have 
jumped from A$lbn to A$26bn, 
and on some calculations its 
annual interest charge of 
A$945m is not covered by oper- 
ational cashflow. To add insult 
to injury. News Corp’s stock 
market capitalisation of 
A$15bn Is little more than half 
the size of Maxwell Communi- 
cations Corporation, although 
it is three times as big a group. 

The immediate problem is 
that News Corp needs to roll 
over A£L8bn of short-term bor- 
rowings, repay at least JLlbn 
of term lending and find 
another ASl-4bn for capital 
investment over the next 12 
months. Several of News 
Corp’s loyal bankers, most 
notably Citicorp and Midland, 
are under considerable finan- 
cial pressure them- 
selves - hardly an ideal envi- 
ronment for an ambitious 
media magnate to come beg- 
ging for more money. In better 
times, when the price of media 
assets were being bid up, this 
sort of refinancing would have 
presented little problem for 
News Corp. It has plenty of 
quality assets and it has 
always managed to sen tom 
at a handsome premium to sat- 
isfy its bankers. 

However, times have 
changed dramatically and toe 
next few months will pose a 
severe test for both News Corp 
and its bankers. A number of 
issues need to be answered at 
tomorrow’s annual meeting. 
The surprisingly large revalua- 
tion of mastheads needs some 
explanation, especially given 
the absence of recent compara- 
ble market transactions. The 
group’s plans to refinance 
itself are not going to be solved 
by the proposed issue of non- 
voting shares. Finally, some 
combination of asset sides and 
capital spending cutbacks 
seems urgent, if confidence in 
News Corp’s shares is to be 
restored. 

PIBS 

Building societies cannot be 
criticised for trying to wriggle 
around the constraints- of 
mutual status. Abbey National 
persuaded its members and has 
prospered since becoming a 
bank; the remaining societies 
have so for pursued other 
openings. If the proposed capi- 
tal raising idea of the Perma- 
nent Interest Bearing Share 
(PIBS) takes off. Abbey may 
see out the nineties in splendid 
isolation. 

PIBS are not unlike the per- 
petual floating-rate notes 
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which flourished on toe Euro- 
bond market and then bombed 
in 1986-7 when investors real- 
ised that If liquidity dried up 
they would be left holding 
paper forever. The PIBS will 
pay no dividend; worse, they 
are effectively sub-subordi- 
nated debt. In that holders 
rank below the lowliest deposi- 
tors at the bottom of the credi- 
tors’ pile. True, the shares are 
tradeable and should pay a 
generous premium over pre- 
vailing interest rates, possibly 
as high as 2 per cent Unfortu- 
nately, the premium remains 
at the discretion of the Issuer. 

Therein lies the essential 
catch of the structure. Inves- 
tors benefit from a high rate of 
interest but they run the risk 
Of fo r faiting their yield or their 
entire investment in the event 
Of a financial crisis. All this 
means the likely buyers of 
PIBS are toe few Institutions 
which have the ability to quan- 
tify building society credit risk 
and tailor their portfolios to 
include some quasi-subordi- 
nate but easily traded debt. 
That would introduce greater 
credit iiinterantiatim than cur- 
rently exists in the subordi- 
nated debt market ami thereby 
benefit the larger societies. Pri- 
vate investors would be wise to 
resist the hi gher returns. One 
thing seems certain; any societ- 
ies issuing PIBS will be declar- 
ing their enduring mutual sta- 
tus. How nice to have 
shareholders without account- 
ability. Fortunately, PIBS are 
still on the drawing-board. 
They should stay there. 


FT-A sectors 

Last week’s proposed re-jig- 
ging of sectors in the London 
equity market - the demise of 
overseas traders and agencies, 
toe creation of business ser- 
vices and media - is a useful 
reminder of some points of 
principle. For the investor, the 
chief analytical purpose of sec- 
tors is to group together com- 
panies which are likely to 


behave in roughly the same 
way in given economic or mar- 
ket conditions. Thus, an insti- 
tution which has decided to 
buy UK equities may then 
choose to go overweight on 
hanks or pharmaceuticals, the 
decision to buy Barclays or 
Glaxo then being of quite sec- 
ondary importance. 

The result of this top-down 
approach is a degree of conver- 
gence in valuations within sec- 
tors and the. desire by some 
companies to be classifed in 
sectors which are more highly 
rated. But the majority of sec- 
tors are so diverse as to make 
little economic sense. The lei- 
sure sector indudes a manu- 
facturer of musical instru- 
ments and the proprietor of 
Hilton Hotels; the brewers 
include Grand Metropolitan, 
which is busy getting out of 
brewing altogether. 

The sector principle is of 
practical importance to stock- 
brokers, who employ analysts 
to specialise in given indus- 
tries. Even here, the conglom- 
erate principle leads to absur- 
dities. The tobacco analyst, for 
instance, is called upon to 
cover the biggest UK-based 
insurer, BAT. More generally, 
the creation of derivative 
instruments such as FT-SE 
futures leads to a polarisation 
between those investors who 
play the market as a whole and 
those who specialise in funda- 
mental stock-picking- The pass- 
ing of the overseas traders sec- 
tor is a reminder of times past. 
Perhaps the sector concept is 
old-fashioned as well 

Water shares 

Does it matter that Thames 
Water's share price is 17 per 
cent higher than Severn 
Trent's? For the big institu- 
tional investors who trade in 
and out of Individual water 
shares depending on the yield 
relatives, it is of no particular 
import. But for the manage- 
ments of at least some of the 
water companies, anxious to 
prove their machismo, the 
absolute level of their shares is 
regarded as a barometer of suc- 
cess In establishing their busi- 
ness credentials. After all they 
were launched at the same 
price a year ago. 

In this respect, the U per 
cent underperformance of Sev- 
ern Trent’s shares, since it 
launched its bid for Caird last 
month, has not gone unno- 
ticed. One easy way to repair 
the damage would be to bump 
up the interim dividend. 
Thames Water’s shares have 
outperformed the sector by 5 
per cent since it announced a 
bigger than expected dividend 
in June. Severn Trent should 
swallow its pride, and do the 
same, especially if it insists on 
going ahead with the Caird hid. 
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GERMANY 


On Monday 29 October 1990, 
the Financial Times will publish a special 
comprehensive survey on the new 
republic of Germany. 

To find out how German reunification 
will affect other European economies, 
Germany’s own infrastructure, 
as well as you and your business, 
don’t miss this important survey. 

Order your copy from your 
local newsagent today. 

One Market. One Newspaper 
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Texas Instruments 
records $7m loss 


. . . The third quarter 

H|S brought bad news for 

- Texas Instruments, one 
of the leading US semi- 
conductor and elec- 
ironies manufacturers. 
A slump In memory 
chip prices combined 
with heavy costs of 
new plant construction 
drove the company into 
. a third quarter net loss 
of *7m. The latest results were also hit by the 
temporary disruption of business at Tt’s semi- 
conductor operation in the Philippines follow- 
ing an earthquake in July. Page 21 

Interest rises on Ecu 

Sterling’s entry to the European exchange. rate 
mechanism in theory helps to stabilise the Ecu 
basket of currencies. So interest hi Ecu-denom- 
inated securities is growing. The UK is likely to 
issue Ecu gilts soon, while the French futures 
market, the Matif. has Just launched a long- 
awaited Ecu bond futures contract Simon Lon- 
don reports. Page 23 

Green knight has his day 

Is Sir James Gold- 
smith's declared inten- 
tion to forsake business 
for environmental cam- 
paigning a sign of things 
to come? John Render 
explores, the Implica- 
tions of Sir .lames's 
announcement and asks 
if the era of gung-ho 
free-marketeering is 
finally at an end. 

Back Page 

Barclays reviews op er at ions 

There’s big changes ahead tor Barclays. The 
biggest UK clearing bank Is undertaking a 
wide-ranging review of how it organises its 
business for the next decade, but has scotched 
reports that it would split domestic and interna- 
tional operations into separate entities. Sere 
Webb reports. Page 20 

Insurers feel the pinch 

The costs of insurance claims in the' UK pale 
Into Insignificance when compared to the US. 
where the ultimate losses to insurers could 
amount to 3l70bn. Even so, employers’ liability 
has been a "disastrous account" for UK Insur- 
ers. Richard Lapper reports on a sector 
squeezed betweenfierce competition and ris- 
ing claims. Page 20 
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Murdoch to press share issue plan 


By Kevin Brown in Sydney 

RUPERT Murdoch, whose News 
Corporation te facing mounting 
debt problems, is going ahead 
with a controversial pro posal to 
issue non-voting shares. 

He will ask shareholders at the 
inp’s annual meeting in Ade- 
ie tomorrow to agree to a 

three-tier share structure which 
would protect his controlling 
interest but could lead to the 
group delisting from the Austra- 
lian Stock Exchange (ASX). Mr 
Murdoch’s proposal comes at a 
time of mounting concern in th e 
financial markets about News 


Corp’s ability to roll over its 
AKLSbn (S2J2bn) short-term debt 
commitments, and raise extra 
funds to finance its large capital 
investment programme. 

News Corp’s shares closed at 
A3548 on Friday - above the 
1990 low of A$4.£5 - but well 
below the high for the year of 
A314A5. Meanwhile, the volume 
of News Corp’s American deposi- 
tory receipts - which have been 
sold short in the expectation that 
they would fall further - jumped 
by 64 per cent to 4Am according 
to the New York Stock 


Exchange’s latest monthly sur- 
vey of short interest. 

Mr Murdoch's decision to break 
with tradition by briefing ana- 
lysts after tomorrow’s annual 
meeting is being seen as an 
attempt to bolster stockmarket 
confidence. Although most Aus- 
tralian brokerage houses argue 
that News Corp’s shares are a 
buy, they are concerned that a 
highly-leveraged company like 
News Corp will be hurt by the 
general cuts in global bank lend- 
ing. 

Morgan Stanley, the US invest- 


ment bank, which categorises 
News Corp stock as a “weak 
bold”, says that “the banks must 
be aware of the long-term value 
of News Corp assets and that 
pulling the plug on News Corp in 
the current economic environ- 
ment would mean getting very 
unsatisfactory prices for those 
assets”. It says that it is confi- 
dent that they will do their 
utmost to assist News Corp. 

Meanwhile, a resolution will be 
put to the annual meeting 
authorising News Corp to trans- 
fer its main listing to London or 


New York if the ASX refuses to 
back down from its opposition to 
limited voting and non-voting 
shares. News Corp wants tbe 
freedom to issue non-rating and 
limited voting shares to raise 
capital without diluting the con- 
trolling stake held by the Mur- 
doch family. This has been 
largely responsible for the com- 
pany’s “generally acknowledged 
success of the last three decades 
or more.” and is crucial for fur- 
ther growth, the meeting agenda 
says. 

Lex. Page 18 


UK bank leads Continental 
through uncharted territory 

The German tyre group is using Morgan Grenfell’s 
expertise to fend off Pirelli, reports Andrew Fisher 


H ORST Urban, the combat- 
ive 54-year-old chief exec- 
utive of the Continental 
tyre company Is enjoying a few 
days’ holiday in the Bavarian 
woods. He needs the rest. When 
he returns this week to Hanover, 
where Continental is based, he 
will be back in the thick of 
defending the world's fourth-big- 
gest tyremaker from an Italian 
assault at a time when the indus- 
try is increasingly under pres- 
sure. 

Yet the real defensive work is 
being done by Morgan Gr enfell, 
one of Britain’s top merchant 
banks. Bought a year ago by 
Deutsche Rank for almost £ibn 
($lS5bn) and later put in charge 
of the bank's mergers and acqui- 
sitions activities, it has been 
given a chance to show its mettle 
in the unfamiliar German take- 
over scene. Hie affair is undoubt- 
edly a test for John Craven, the 
bead of Morgan Grenfell and now 
on Deutsche’s board. 

Opposing the British mer chan t 
bank is Merrill Lynch, the big US 
investment house and owner of a 
I per cent stake in Pirelli, which 
it is advising. The Italian tyre 
group has assembled a group of 
friendly shareholders to back its 
approach to Continental. 

At present, the contest is wide 
open, with both sets of advisers 
feeling their way in a totally new 
takeover environment Gennany 
has norm of the takeover rules 
and disclosure requirements 
which govern the course of bids 
in the US or UK. 

It is this lack of regulations 
and practice which has led the 
companies to slip up. Pirelli 
upset Continental by the sudden- 
ness of its approach, which the 
Italian company said was meant 
to be friendly. Continental first 
put out a press release which 
made it look as if it was the initi- 
ator and not Pirelli. 


Since Pirelli’s approach. Conti- 
nental hag forcefully «t>h publicly 
rejected, the terms which Pirelli 
had not revealed. Before this, Mr 
Ulrich Weiss, a management 
board member of Deutsche Bank 
and head of Continental’s super- 
visory board, had stressed that 
the bank’s position was neutral. 
Mr Weiss is in charge of the Ital- 
ian activities of Deutsche, which 
also owns a 5 per cent stake in 
fVinHnpnfaii He has subsequently 
taken a vow of silence. 

Four weeks after Pirelli, num- 
ber five in tbe tyre league, 
launched its merger proposal, the 
manoeuvring continues. After 
fVmHnftnfail nailed Pirelli’s offer 
hostile, the Italian group said it 
was not a bid at all, but a basis 
for discussion. It was certainly 
not hostile, Pirelli said. Continen- 
tal said yes, it was, and no, it 
would still not accept the terms. 

So when is a bid not a bid? And 
when is it hostile? This is not 
just semantics — thou gh to any- 
one used to the more direct, and 
often verbally brutal, tactics in 
US or UK takeover battles, a war 
of words over the definition of a 
bid might seem bizarre. 

Pirelli did not make an actual 
share offer. But the terms of its 
proposal, under which Continen- 
tal would buy Pirelli's tyre activi- 
ties at what the former considers 
an inflated price, constituted an 
effort to gain control. The Italian 
company would end up with 
most of the combined operation. 

Whatever the outcome, it is 
clear that a break has been made 
with previous German business 
custom. Hostile takeovers are not 
the order of the day in Germany; 
there is no takeover code, thus, 
no level of share purchases 
which would trigger a fall offer 
with a time limit Nor do share 
stakes have to be disclosed until 
they reach 25 per cent Moreover, 
shares are bearer units, so Conti- 


nental and Morgan Grenfell can- 
not find out directly who Pirelli’s 
backers might be. 

In Germany, mergers are 
mostly worked out behind closed 
doors by companies and their 
banks. Pirelli says it has 5 per 
cent of Continental’s shares and 
is supported by other sharehold- 
ers to a level of more than 50 per 
cent But because the German 
company has a 5 per cent voting 
restriction, Pirelli cannot make a 
straightforward bid. 

Pirelli hopes to try and keep 
thing s friendly. It would only as 
a last resort call an extraordinary 
general meeting to try to use its 
voting power for control For its 
part Continental points to the 
layered structure of Pirelli's own- 
ership and the difficulties it 
would have in bidding, if it 
wished. 

Continental and Morgan Gren- 
fell are also not convinced that 
Pirelli has the firm support of 
more than half of the German 
company’s shares. 

“The whole thing is extraordi- 
nary,” says Mr Stephen Reitman, 
motor industry analyst with UK 
stockbrokers Phillips & Drew. 
“The way Pirelli went about it 
was bound to raise hackles.” 

I t must also have come as 
somewhat of an embarrass-, 
ment to Mr Weiss. He is not 
averse to some form of tie-up. but 
has said the best possible solu- 
tion must be sought for Continen- 
tal. When it rejected Pirelli's 
terms, be said in a written state- 
ment: “A merger of Continental 
with Pirelli opens up, next to 
problems and risks, considerable 
chances for both companies to 
strengthen their position in the 
contested tyre market” Thus, the 
talks should continue. 

The next move is Pirelli's. 
Until it withdraws its proposal. 
Continental and its advisers will 



Morgan Grenfell, headed by John Craven, is Continental’s 
guiding light in an nnfiiwiiTiar takeover environment 


be unwilling to talk about a pos- 
sible new solution. 

On the Pirelli side, however, 
there is some concern that Conti- 
nental might be trying to assem- 
ble its own, possibly Japanese, 
shareholder support, though the 
German company has denied 
this. Moreover, Morgan Grenfell 
has enlisted US legal expertise to 
try to nail down the scope of any 
talks in advance. 

The identity of the Pirelli asso- 
ciates has not been revealed, 
apart from Mediobanca, the Ital- 
ian merchant bank, with 5 per 
cent. Since the price of Continen- 
tal shares has come down from 
DM285 just before Pirelli made its 
offer to DM251 yesterday - valu- 
ing the company at DM2.2bn 
(SL4bn) - tbe Kalian company's 
backers may be getting restless. 

Industrially, there are argu- 
ments for some form of link. Tyre 
profits have collapsed at all com- 
panies. Nor does Mr Urban 


expect much improvement in the 
short term. “I see a very difficult 
1991 and a heavy veil over 1992.“ 
The German company’s profits 
and dividend will be lower this 
year, though turnover is up. 

Mr Urban, who has been com- 
mitted to keeping Continental 
independent, accepts that there 
might be some arguments for a 
link with Pirelli. But he opposes 
its claim that synergies worth up 
to DM400m annually could be 
achieved after four years. He also 
insists that Continental could 
stay independent “I see no dan- 
ger that we can’t survive alone.” 

Mr Urban asserts that Conti- 
nental is financially stronger 
than Pirelli and that it should 
thus not be the junior partner. 

The question now is whether a 
merger, or some looser form of 
association, is possible or desir- 
able after the wrangling. It seems 
dear that only a friendly solution 
will work. 


Japanese 
banks face 
threat from 
Swiss franc 
bondholders 

By Simon London in London 

LEADING Japanese banks face 
substantial losses and an addi- 
tional strain on tbelr balance 
sbects next year if, as seems 
likely, holders of several billion 
dollars worth of Swiss franc con- 
vertible bonds take their option 
to redeem the bonds early. 

The bombs were issued into the 
Swiss market in 1988 and 1989, 
when Tokyo share prices were at 
a peak. By Incorporating a put 
option into tbe bonds, which 
allows the investor to redeem 
them early, the banks could bor- 
row at negligible rates. For 
example, the two outstanding 
convertible issues from Fuji 
Bank which incorporate a put 
option carry coupons of ■.’» per 
cent and no coupon at all. 

However, since the bonds were 
issued, the banks' share prices 
have fallen to the point that the 
conversion rights are worthless 
and the put options will almost 
certainly be exercised. The 
banks’ balance sbects are 
already under strain because the 
drop in the Japanese stockmar- 
ket has sharply reduced the 
value of their equity portfolios, 
part of which count towards 
their capital base. 

Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank (DKB). 
which faces early redemption of 
SFrlbn ($787m) of Swiss franc 
bonds In March and September 
next year, has the largest expo- 
sure. The biggest tranche of DKB 
bonds offer conversion at a share 
price of Y3.25I-8, against Fri- 
day's closing share price in 
Tokyo of Y1.840. 

The put option exercisable on 
31 March 1991 offers investors 
the chance to redeem the bonds 
at 107 per cent of face value. So 
if the investors exercise the 
option, DKB will have to pay out 
about SFr85m in “supplemental 
interest” next year. 

Other Institutions vulnerable 
to the problem include Fuji Bank 
(SFrSOOm puttable next year). 
Bank of Tokyo (SFrSOOm). Sumi- 
tomo Bank (SFr350m). Tokai 
Bank (SFr300m) and Mitsubishi 
Bank (SFr200m). 

As these institutions enter the 
antumn interim reporting sea- 
son, analysts are waiting to see 
if accounting provisions are 
made. Several UK companies 
have made provisions against 
the “supplemental interest” due 
if similar out-of-the-money con- 
vertibles are pot back to them 
from 1992 onwards. So far, the 
Japanese banks have remained 
tight-lipped about their inten- 
tion. 

However, in addition to the 
supplemental interest bill, the 
banks face also substantial for- 
eign exchange losses. 


Economics Notebook: German interest rates squeeze 

Note of discord on unity day 
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AT THE stately ceremony of 
.speeches and symphonies cele- 
brating German Unity- on Octo- 
ber 3 in Berlin, President Rich- 
ard von Weizsflcker made an 
unusual descent into the mone- 
tary arena. In a barbed passage 
in his address on the conse- 
quences of unification, Mr von 
Weizsficker. said: “Unity will 
not be financed simply with 
high-yielding bonds.” •• 

Mr von Weizsacker’s remark 
caused a flutter of irritation to 
pass across the broad features 
of Chancellor Helmut Kohl, sit- 
ting in the front row at the 
Berlin Phllharmonia. It was 
widely interpreted as a veiled 
attack on the government’s 
refusal -to.- rale out tax 
increases to offset the burdens 
of unity. 

The Bundesbank in Frank- 
flirt, however, was -also taken 
aback by the Weizs&cker aside. 
The opposition Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD) has been 
mounting a campaign of pro- . 
test about the rise in interest 
rates on the capital markets. 

Floating mortgage credits for 
housing are now costing 
between 9 and 10 per cent 
(against the inflation rate of 3 
per cent). Mr Oskar Lafontaine, 
the SPD candidate for the 
chancellorship December's 
general elections, is not the 
only person complaining that 
the interest rate squeeze is 
starting ’ to depress real 
incomes. . 

The Bundesbank's rejoinder 
to Mr von WeizsScker is to 
point oub that “high-yielding 
bonds” are not a hindrance to 
carrying out unity; they are, in 
fact, a condition fra- the process 
to succeed. The message is not 
simply for home : consumption. 
The Bundesbank’s strategy, of: 
keeping interest rates firm, 
despite the growing fears of a 
US recession, is likely before 
too long to canse problems 
with Germany's partners in 
the European Monetary Sys- 
tem, as well as in. Washington. 


The Bundesbank recognises 
that the current phase of tur- 
bulence associated with east 
Germany’s adoption of the 
D-Mark and the market system 
wiD continue for about three 
years. During this period, pub- 
lic sector deficits will be 
inflated by the need to make 
large transfer payments to east 
Germany - both to shore up 

£ e social security system and 
fund much-needed regenera- 
tion of infrastructure and' 
industry. 

To avoid extra demand feed- 
ing inflationary pressures, the 
Bundesbank is determined not 
to take its foot off the mone- 


rected away from foreign secu- 
rities, towards east Germany. 

. West Germany’s current 
account last year was a record 
DMIJMtm ($69bn) in the black. 
Already in the first six months 
of tbe year, before monetary 
union between east and west 
Germany took effect on July 1, 
the current account surplus 
showed a fell of 20 per cent to 
DM45.7bn. Ibis was, above all, 
a result of the buoyant west 
German economy, on coarse 
for a 4 per cent rise in gross 
national product this year 
(against a probable 10 per cent 
fell in GNP east of the Elbe). 

Statistics indicate a further 


As world economic growth slows 
down, but German rates .stay high, 
there could be a repeat of squabbling 
which last hindered transatlantic 
monetary relations in 1987 


tary brakes. Additionally, con- 
tinued high German interest 
rates are seen by the central 
bank as a means of keeping the 
D-Mark firm, both within the 
RMS and against the dollar. By 
encouraging imports, the 
Bundesbank reasons that a 
strong D-Mark will dampen 
price increases and contribute 
to a welcome reduction in the 
German current account sur- 
plus. 

Mr Hans. Tietmeyer, the 
Bundesbank director responsi- 
ble Cor international affairs, 
goes so far as to call the cur- 
rent account surplus the 
“reserve army” which Ger- 
many will use to make unity a 
success. There is an important 
implication for international 
bond markets, and for the 
White House. As German capi- 
tal exports tail off, domestic 
savings resources will be redi- 


decline. The current account 
surplus for east and west Ger- 
many combined was DM3.4bn 
In August. This was against 
DM6.8bn for west Germany 
alone in August last year. West 
Germany’s high surplus has 
long put it on the receiving end 
of international criticism. Now 
that the run of record current 
account figures has at last 
come to an end. the Germans 
may find themselves a gai n the 
brunt of foreign complaints. 

As world economic growth 
slows down, but German inter- 
est rates stay high, there could 
be a repeat of the interest rate 
squabbling between Gennany 
and Washington which last 
hindered transatlantic mone- 
tary relations in 1987. 

Mr Kart Otto Fdhl, the presi- 
dent of the German Bundes- 
bank, last week brought into 
play a new set of arguments on 


the theme of “Where does 
Europe end?” 

Speaking at a conference in 
Bonn, Mr Pdhi seized on the 
breakdown of east-west barri- 
ers as yet another reason why 
the EC should not set firm tar- 
get dates for entry into the so- 
far-undefined “Second Stage” 
of monetary union. 

“We know now that Europe 
does not end at tbe Elbe - it 
does not even end at the Oder,” 
was Mr Pohl’s message. He 
points out that several central 
and east European countries 
are considering pegging their 
currencies to the D-Mark, or 
have already done so. Thus, Mr 
Pohl sees early moves on insti- 
tutionalising Emu among the 
12-member EC as creating 
unwarranted European mone- 
tary division. 

Mr Pohl stresses that Aus- 
tria, not a member of the Euro- 
pean Monetary System, is the 
only country which has consis- 
tently kept its exchange rate 
pegged to the D-Mark. 

Mr Pohl’s words are likely to 
fall upon fertile soil He and Mr 
Helmut Kohl can hardly be 
called kindred spirits. But one 
thing on which both men agree 
is that tbe geographical notion 
of “Europe” cannot be limited 
simply to the 12-member Com- 
munity. 

Kohl last week did agree to 
January 1 1994 as the date for 
the start of the so-called “stage 
two” of Emu. However as no 
one knows what "stage two” 
really means, this does not add 
up to much of a commitment 

Watch out therefore, for the 
Chancellor to resort to the 
arguments about a wider 
Europe as another reason for 
slowing down the Emu negoti- 
ations which start in earnest in 
two months’ time. 

David Marsh 
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Lufthansa 
proposes 
new plan 
for Interflug 

By Katharine Campbell 
In Frankfurt 

LUFTHANSA, the 52 per cent 
state-owned German national 
airline, has come up with an 
alternative means of acquiring 
control of Interflug, the former 
east German carrier. It believes 
the new plan might not be 
opposed by federal cartel 
authorities in Berlin. 

Mr Heinz Ruhnau, chief 
executive of Lufthansa, has 
suggested that the Bonn gov- 
ernment give his company the 
contract to revitalise Interflug, 
according to an interview in 
the German Sunday newspa- 
per. Welt am Sonntag. 

He indicated that, after an 
independent valuation of Inter- 
flug enabled a price to be fixed, 
its assets could then be folded 
into Lufthansa. Bonn’s pay- 
ment would be in the form of 
Lufthansa shares. 

The deal would give Inter- 
flug a good chance of becoming 
a competitive airline. Mr 
R uhna u said 

Lufthansa yesterday 
explained that the cartel 
office’s approval for the new 
plan was by no means assured, 
but that if the matter wa9 
deemed a case of “inheri- 
tance,” the cartel authorities 
would not normally be 
involved. Since unification. 
Interflug is in effect completely 
owned by the Bonn govern- 
ment 

The spokesman added that 
the Interflug name would be 
kept and that it would operate 
as an ind ependent entity 
wi thin the Lufthansa group. 

Earlier in the year, Luft- 
hansa had announced its inten- 
tion to buy a 26 per cent stake 
in Interflug. but the cartel 
office made clear it would 
block such a deal Last Tues- 
day, Lufthansa withdrew its 
application. 
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Barclays looks 
to restructure 


By Sara Webb 

BARCLAYS, the biggest of the 
UK clearin g banks, is under- 
taking a major review of how it 
organises its business for the 
next decade, but has scotched 
reports that the bank would be 
split into two separate entities. 

The group has hired McKin- 
sey & Co. the management con- 
sultants. to advise it on how it 
might restructure its business 
to meet the rapid changes 
under way in the financial ser- 
vices industry. The various 
options open to the bank will 
be discussed at Barclays 
annual planning conference 
□ext week. 

However, the bank stressed 
yesterday that it has no plans 
to reverse its decision of a few 
years ago and split the domes- 
tic and international 
operations into two separate 
entities. 

In a strongly worded state- 
ment issued yesterday. Sir 
John Quinton, the chairman, 
said that the domestic and 
international banking 
operations would be ‘‘growing 
together" rather than sepa- 
rated in future. 

“Barclays is not splitting 
into two banks so we are not 
selling off either one of them**, 
said Sir John. 


He added that Mr Andrew 
Buxton, who is currently group 
manag in g director, would not 
be moving to head Barclays’ 
domestic operations “since he 
is, and will remain, in full 
operational control of the 
entire group." 

Given the uncertainty over 
the future of several of the 
famous US money centre 
banks, which have been hit by 
bad loans and management 
upheavals, Barclays is anxious 
to play down the scale of the 
changes planned. Aside from 
the impact the speculation 
might have on staff morale, it 
is also very conscious of the 
battering its stock market 
image took after Its record 
£921m rights issue in early 
1988. 

“Barclays is one of the stron- 
gest capitalised banks in the 
world and we have no Inten- 
tion to ask for further equity 
capital from our shareholders*'. 
Sir John said yesterday. 

Despite persistent specula- 
tion that the bank could 
reduce its substantial discount 
to net assets by unbundling 
Itself of various subsidiaries, 
sources dose to the bank yes- 
terday suggested that this was 
not even being considered. 


Decision on redemption 
of Polly Peck Dm bonds 

By Stephen FkJler, Euromarkets Correspondent 


HOLDERS of D Ml 00m of Polly 
Peck International bonds 
issued in the German market 
have been called to a meeting 
next week to decide whether to 
call the bonds for early 
redemption. 

The bonds were issued in 
early 1988 through Arab Bank- 
ing Corporation-Daus & Co and 
mature in 1993. An ABC-Daos 
official said the meeting would 
probably be called for Novem- 
ber 2; similar meetings are set 
for October 31 for the six Swiss 
franc bond issues. 

Clauses in the documenta- 
tion of most bonds issued in 


continental Europe include an 
accelerated repayments clause 
in the case of an “event of 
default" - in this case, the 
creditors’ standstill agreed 
early this month. 

There has been so delay in 
any payments due on any of 
the bonds. The ABC-Daus offi- 
cial expressed optimism that a 
call for early repayment could 
be avoided. 

Separately, the Stock 
Exchange in London win allow 
dealings In Polly Feck traded 
options to reopen today ,but 
only for the liquidation of 4,735 
outstanding contracts. 


Unilever expands in Venezuela 


Unilever, the Anglo-Dutch food 
and consumer products group, 
is to enter the Venezuelan edi- 
ble oils business with the pur- 
chase of Facegra, which with 
Jainsa, a soaps company 
owned by the same family, has 
combined annual sales _of 
about £25m, writes Clay Har- 


The acquisitions, for which 
no price was announced, win 
more ttmn double th e "iw of 
Unilever's operations in Vene- 
zuela, where its Lever-Pond's 
subsidiary sells £15m of soaps, 
detergents, personal products, 
soups and teasF 3 


Mezzanine Capital 
Corporation Limited 

NeOi»to (to holdm of IhatufypsMBcarar Depositary ftocafpte 

(''BDRa'l evidencing Participating Redeemable Prefaianca Shares 
of US 1 cent each ("Shams**) of Mezzanine Capital Corporation Limited 

pho "Company") 

Notice ol DMdend and Capital Repayment 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to me holders of the BDRs that the 
Company has declared a Anal dividend for the financial year ended 31st 
May. 1990 ol USSO2260 per shore. The BOfia are denominated In 
multiples of units fUrtta"). Each Unit currently comprises 35 Shares. The 
dividend is. therefore, equivalent to US$7.91 per Unit 

The Company has also given notice that It Intends to redeem an 
aggregate of ISSPOO Shares at a price of USS13.12 per share. This will 
Involve the redemption ol 2 Shares In respect of each Unit and this capital 
repayment fa equivalent to a further US$2024 par Unit 

In accordance with Condition 6(B) of the conditions endorsed on the 
BDRs the number ol Shares comprising a Unit will, toBowing the 
redemption, be adjusted from 35 to 3a The number of units evidenced by 
each BUR wis remain unchanged. 

Payment of tMs dividend and of the capital repayment wfil be made, 
subject to receipt thereof by Manufacturers Hanover Bank (Guernsey) 
Limited ("the Depositary”), against surrender of Income Coupon No. 13 
(INC No. 13) and Redemption Coupon No. 13 (REO No. 13) respectively, at 
tho specified office oflhe Depositary or of any of the Paying Agents (set out 
on the reverse of the BDRs and st the toot ol this Notice), at any lime on or 
after 23rd October, 199a 

Payment will, In each case, be made* subject to any laws andfor 
regulations applicable the rota by dollar cheque drawn upon, or at the 
option of tho holder of the relevant Coupon, by transfer to a dollar account 
maintained by tho payee with, a Bank In New Walt City 

Copies of the Company’s Annual Report may be obtained from the 
Depositary and Paying Agents. 

BDR holders are advised that as a result of the capital repayment of 
USS2R24 per unit, the net asset value per unit of the company wM be 
reduced from USS457S0 to U8S431.36. BOR hotdere should note the* 
the price per unit quoted on the London Stock Exchange wfl adjust 
accordingly. 

Depositary and Princ i pal Paying Agent 
Manufacturers Hanover Bonk (Guernsey) Limited, 
Manufacturers Hanover House. Albert House. PO Box 92, 

South Esplanade, St. Peter Port, Guernsey. Channel islands 

Paying Agents 

Bankers ThiSt Luxembourg &A,, 

14 Boutovnrd Roosevelt. Luxembourg. Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, 

Bockenhelmer Landstrasse 51-58. 

D 6000 Frankfurt-am-Main 1. West Germany 
Manufacturers Hanover That Company. 

The Adeipht. John Adam Street. London WC2N 6HT 
Manufacturers Hanover Thrst Company. 

Edinburgh "fewer. 43rd Floor, 

15 Queens Road Central. Hong Kong 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New TtMlc. 

14 Place ifenddme. 75001 Paris. Fiance 


St Peer Bert. Guernsey 
Dated 2G»dOctab« 1990 


by: M en ut a mw e m Man ager 
Benk (Suamsev) UmRed 
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£80,000,000 

Nationwide Anglia Building Society 

(Irwurpiwphsfn* EngLmJ under die BuiLting SockCwj Act J9S6) 

Subordinated Floating Race Notes due July 1998 
For the three months 17th October, 1990 to 17th January. 199) the Notes 
will carry an interest rate of per annum with a coupon amount 
of GBP 065.48 per GBP 10.000 Note, payable on 17 th January. 1991. 
Listed on the Luxembourg Stock Exchange. 
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Increasing cost of employers’ liability insurance 

Richard Lapper on the new legislation and changing types of claims affecting the UK industry 

A WARNING that Guard- the US. where the ultimate finance director of Eagle Star, lung conditions like asbestosis though JJSSln! 8 JK 

ian Royal Exchange, losses to insurers could the market leader, workers are and various cancers related to puter tamoudsaM ™ 

the British composite amount to Sl70bn. Even so in generally more likely to claim toxic chemicals or oils have all lively si nglL not is Beg inning Been coun aw 


A WARNING that Guard- 
ian Royal Exchange, 

the British composite 
insurer, is seriously under-re- 
served on its employers’ liabil- 
ity business will concentrate 
minds in an insurance sector 
squeezed between fierce com- 
petition and rising claims. 

Claims from victims of 
industrial accidents and dis- 
eases ranging from asbestosis 
to repetitive strain Injury have 
been rising steadily through 
the 1980s. Last week Mr Step- 
hen Bird, an insurance analyst 
with Smith New Court, 
suggested that GRE, the third 
biggest UK insurer of employ- 
ers’ liability business, needed 
to strengthen its reserves by 
between £60m and £90m, 
against future Claims . 

Employers’ liability is long 
fall business in which Haims 
sometimes take many years to 
arise. Mr Bird says that com- 
pared to other' insurers in the 
sector, GRE has under-reserved 
for liabilities that will arise in 
future years. 

Claims costs pale into insig- 
nificance when compared to 


the US, where the ultimate 
lasses to insurers could 
amount to Si70bn. Even so in 
the UK employers’ liability has 
been a “disastrous account" for 
insurers, says Mr Bird. Last 
year's claims of £425.9m (which 
included those arising from 
previous years but paid in 
1989) compared to premium 
income of £228. lm. Further 
deterioration is on the cards in 
1990 and 1991, when underwrit- 
ing losses will rise to £285Am 
and £303.8m, according to Mr 
Bird. 

GRE is particularly heavily 
exposed. Although it is only 
the third biggest employers’ 
liability insurer (with annual 
premiums of £55.2m last year) 
behind both Eagle Star and 
Iron Trades Insurance, out- 
standing claims account for a 
higher percentage of its world- 
wide premium income. 

Over the sector as a whole 
claims have risen steadily 
through the 1960s from 61,900 
in 1981 to 96,500 in 1988, with 
the total cost nearly tripling 
from £112. 3m to £312 Am. 
According to Mr Clive Coates. 


finan ce director of Eagle Star, 
the market leader, workers are 

generally more likely to Haim 
t han they were ten years ago. 
The workforce is better edu- 
cated and better motivated and 
in general is becoming more 
Haim s aware," adds Mr Coates. 

Trades unions have been 
more active in helping mem- 
bers to press for claims and a 
number of firms of solicitors 
are now actively touting for 
business. By improving legal 
safety standards, new legisla- 
tion, such as the Control of 
Substances Hazardous to 
Health (COSHH) regulations, 
approved in 1988, and tough 
new rules ou industrial deaf- 
ness introduced in January, 
have made it easier for employ- 
ees to win compensation. 

Health screening and the 
development of new techniques 
in urine and blood analysis 
and in the testing of respira- 
tory and nerve system func- 
tions mean that it is now 
easier to establish the link 
between a person’s occupation 
and subsequent ill-health. 
Noise induced hearing loss. 


lung conditions like asbestosis 
and various cancers related to 
toxic chemicals or oils have all 
given rise to claims. 

Mr Derek Howie, assistant 
liability manager at Eagle Star, 
says he is particularly worried 
by the growth in the number of 
occupational-related cancers. 
Medical evidence indicates that 
about 5 per cent of all cancers 
are due to occupational expo- 
sure, representing some 7.000 

py gAg annually . 

At the same time, although 
the heavy industries like coal 
reining an d shipb uilding which 
previously generated the bulk 
of EL claims have continued to 
decline, new areas of occupa- 
tional exposures have emerged. 
Tenosynovitis or repetitive 
strain injury, previously suf- 
fered by manual workers, has 
re-emerged as an industrial dis- 
ease suffered by journalists, 
secretaries and other VDU 
operators. According to Mr 
Clive Muunings, assistant 
claims manager at GRE, the 
number of Haims from B-Si suf- 
ferers has increased five fold 
over tiie past five years, even 


though claims related to com- 
puter keyboards are still rela- 
tively small. “RSI Is beginning 
to take off,” says Mr Munnings. 
“With tenosynovitis there is 
really no trade or profession 
that is safe A typist working 
for a one man solicitor in a 
market town can be a victim. 

Other areas of concern 
include the health effects asso- 
ciated with closed air circula- 
tion systems and other fea- 
tures of the office environment 
such as passive smoking, 
so-called “sick building syn- 
drome”. A recent ruling by the 
Social Security Commissioner 
could lead to passive smoking 
being considered a health haz- 
ardby insurers. The ruling 
allowed an office worker to 
take up disability benefit after 
exposure to her colleagues cig- 
arette smoke forced hex to give 
np work. “One of my great con- 
cerns about the future is that 
industrial disease claims from 
the office environment are 
likely to be a good deal more 
widespread,” says Mr Coates. 

Moreover, according to Eagle 
Star the cost of individual 


Travel perks for Tunnel investors 


By Sara Webb 

EUROTUNNEL hopes to tempt 
small investors with a package 
of travel discounts and other 
perks when it goes ahead 
with its rights issue next 
month. 

There will be a four-tiered 
range of perks for the small 
investor. 

Shareholders will be entitled 
to the minireniw travel dis- 
count with the Channel Tunnel 
if they invest £160, but in order 
to receive maximum benefits 
they will need to put up at 
least £5.000. 


The banks are still deciding 
on the details of the perks on 
offer. 

Final details of the £500m 
rights issue are doe to be 
announced In the first half of 
November. 

The perks will also be avail- 
able to people who do not 
already own Eurotunnel shares 
but who ring up Eurotunnel’s 
cheap share dealing service 
and buy sharps in the market. 
Furthermore, Investors wQl be 
able to nominate for their rela- 
tives or friends to receive the 


perks in their place. 

The package of perks is 
intended to encourage inves- 
tors to take part in Eurotun- 
nel's rights issue. Eurotunnel 
believes that the shares' attrac- 
tions may be greatly enhanced 
by the fact that they have been 
given the go-ahead to arrange 
a Personal Equity Plan (or 
PEP). 

This would allow investors 
to place up to £6.000 worth of 
shares into a PEP and receive 
ihp income and capital gains 
from their shares tax-free. 


Whinney over halved on 
disappointing JJJ result 


BIDDERilNVESTOR 
Hanson (UK/US) 


General Oriental 
Investments (Cayman tel) 


St James Place Capital 
(UK) 


Femizzi (Italy) 


IsOiara Sangyo (Japan) 

Highland DMUeries 
(UK) 

Blenheim Exhibitions 
(UK) 


LAST WEEK’S CROSS-BORDER DEALS 


General Oriental Sec'rtiea Timber 
(Cayman IslandsJ/Homwood 
Barbados (Barbados) 


Newmont Mining (US) 


Newmont Mining (US) 


Gold mining 


Gold mining 


Globo Europe (Netherlands- Television 
based) broadcasting 


based) 

SOS Enterprises (US) 

Orpar 

(France) 

National Exhibitions 
(US) 


Asahl Brews (Japan) Elders 1)0.- (Aust) 


Balfour Beatty (UK)/ CofeaJ (Italian jv) 

Fomara (Italy) 


Ford (USpMazda (Japan)/ 
Sanyo (Japan) 


Malaysian jv 


Fungicide 

production 


Trade 

exhibitions 

Brewing 


Civil 

engineering 


Car audio 
products 


COUM9H 

Part of Hanson- 

Goldsmlth- 

Rothschiid 

gold-for-timber 

swap 


as above 


Ferruzzi takes 
40% 

Sweden's 
Ferments seils 

Link A la 
Guinness/LVMH 

More US growth 
for Blenheim 

As negotiates 
stake purchase 


Italian 

foothold for BB 


M'facturing for 
Asia/Pacrfic 


The week saw the end of history In international mergers and acquisitions. Or at least the 
apparent retirement of Sir James Goldsmith, writes Brian Bolton. 

Few deals involving either Lord Hanson or Sir James are straightforward, but the US 
gotd-for-assets swap announced by two of the world's most famous “asset-strippers” came as a 
particular jolt to the system after a run of simple strategy-driven deals. 

Confusion surrounded the dears logic and underlying motives, although Sir James said 
categorically that the disposal of his last substantial operating business marked the end of his 
business career. But if he Is following his brother and going green, then selling Cavenham 
Forest Industries - the world’s si xti>- largest private owner of timber! ends - seems a curious way 
to start. 

The transaction continues Hanson’s recent enthusiasm for Investment in basic natural 
resources. Sir Gordon White, chairman of Hanson Industries, said that Cavenham, with Its 
excellent profit record and strong cash flow, will further enhance Hanson's position in such 


TAXABLE profits at Whinney 
Mackay-Lewis, the USM-quoted 
architect and project manage- 
ment consultant, were more 
than halved from £786.000 to 
£362,000 in the year to April 
30. 

That led to a reduction in 
earnings from 9p to 4p per 
share, and the final dividend 
is cut from 3p to 0.4p for 
a total of 2p. compared with 
46p. 

The largest single factor 
affecting the result, said Mr 
Jeremy Mackay-Lewis. chair- 
man, was the eight months’ 
disappointing contribution 
from Johnson Jackson Jeff, the 
project management consul- 
tant 

Benefits of the creation, via 
the acquisition of JJJ, of a ver- 
tically Integrated property ser- 


AsM 

ASAHI BREWERIES, LTD. 


¥30,000,000,000 . 
Floating Rate Notes 
1996 

In accordance with the 
Terms and Conditions of the 
Notes, notice is hereby given 
that the rats of interest for the 
period 18th October. 1990 to 
18th January, 1991 has been 
fixed at 7.15 percent per 
annum and that the coupon 
amount payable on the 
18th January, 1991 will be 
¥180.219 per note of 
¥10,000,000. 


vices group had foiled to mate- 
rialise; JJJ was demerged in 
April and below the line 
there was a distribution in spe- 
cie of S4O4JJ00 made to the A 
ordinary holders on the demer- 
ger. 

Also included in the results 
was one month's profit from 
Cardiff-based Hoggett Lock-Ne- 
crews, acquired In April, which 
added a national side to City- 
based Whinney. 

Turnover rose to £6.65m 
(£6-4m). 

Mr Mackay-Lewis said that 
the operating profit of £978,000 
had showed a “modest” 
improvement in the second 
half , but was, nonetheless, 20 
per cent lower than the previ- 
ous year’s figure. 

Interest was 38 per cent 
higher at £826.000. 


awards has also risen sharply, 
especially where there have 
been court awards. A court 
award of £45,000 to an 
employee of Midland Bank, 
who had RSL compared to an 
average out of court settlement 
level for the same complaint of 
between £2£00 and £5,000, for 
exam ple. The vast majority of 
employers* liability claims are 
settled without the matter 
going to court 

To make matters worse, new 
legislation which came Into 
effect on September l will add 
to the sector’s burdens. The 
■ Social Security Act (1989) 
allows the Department of 
Social Security to recoup in 
full, social security benefits 
paid to a person who receives 
compensation payments above 
£ 2 ^ 00 . 

Hitherto, insurers have been 
able to taice credit for a portion 
of social security payments. 
The loss of the credit, com- 
bined with the extra expenses 
of administering the scheme, 
means that p remiums ought to 
rise by between 8 and 9 per 
cent, says Mr Coates. 

Co-op lifts trading 
profits by 6% 

The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Increased its trading 
profits by Just under 6 per coat 
to £14. 9m, on consolidated 
sales up by 9.5 per cent to 
£Ubn in the 24 weeks to Jane 
24, Mr Lennox Fyte, chairman, 
told delegates at the CWS*s 
half-year meeting. 

The figures did not include 
the results of the North East- 
ern Co-operative Soci ety, 
which has joined the CWS but 
retains its own regional iden- 
tity. . 


Hillsdown purchase 

HUIsdown Holdings, the 
diversified food group, is to 
Issue shares to the value of 
£l.49m to purchase the 28 per 
cent minority holding In Hill- 
gas, its Sheffield-based 
liquefied petroleum gas dis- 
tributor. 


COMPANY NEWS IN BRIEF 


GROFUND INTERNATIONAL: 
Net revenue for six months to 
August 29 1990 was £770,110 
(£593,598). Investment income 
Elm (£608,957). 

MINERALS OILS and 
Resources Shares Fund (Pana- 
ma-based, open-ended invest- 


ment company): Revenue 
before tax $302,364 ($288,654) 
for the year to August 29 1990. 
Tax $624291 ($73,510). 

URS INTERNATIONAL Is sell- 
ing its PhlUipines activities to 
Century Properties Manage- 
ment- for a total -of *365,000. 


BASE LENDING RATES 






THE SUMTOMO BANK. 
LIMITED 

(Agent Bank) ' 


The restructuring of lha international drinks Industry continued with the cross-shareholding 
agreement between Highland Distilleries and Remy Cointreau. The link was Inevitably, If 
perhaps slightly unkindly, dubbed the poor man’s Guinness/LVMH. It represents a logical 
extension of existing s u cc e ssful International distribution agreements and advances Remy’s 
policy of tflverstiylng away from cognac. 

Japanese brewer Asa hi renegotiated down (he price for a stake in Eiders UCL, after a slide hi 
the Elders share price. Subject to the approval of Australia's Foreign Investment Review Board, 
Asahl will buy most (17 per cent) rather than all of Its planned 1S.9 per cent stake from 
debt-laden Harifri Holdings. Asahl will buy the other 2.9 per cent in the market 
Fermenta of Sweden’s sale of US-based fungicide producer SDS Enterprises is part of Its 
strategy ol reducing Its biotechnology Interests to concentrate on financial services. 


Source: FT Merger* ft AcQutoMtona International 



PLASTIC CARDS 

Tbe Financial Times proposes to publish this survey on: 
28th November 1990 

For a fall editorial aynopot ud advertisement details, please contact: 

Jonathan WaOh 
on 071-873 3555 


Notice to Lombard Depositors 


The fofowcrtg interest rates wfl apply from 22nd October 1 990 

Rato s for depositors entitled I Rates tor depositors entitled I Dross equivalent 10 a 
io reowva gnus tmorast | to recotve net interest | baste rate tax payer 



BRITANN IA BUI LDING 
SOCIETY 


£50,000,000 
Floating Rate 
Subordinated Notes 
Due 2005 

to accordance with die isnas and 
cond i tions of the Notes, notice is hereby 
riven that for the three month Interest 
Period from (and including) 19th 
October 1990 u> (but exdodmg) 21s 
January. 1991 tbe Note s will carry a rate 
of interest of 14.S20B3 per cent, per 
annum. The relevant Interest Payment 
Dale win be 21st January. 1991. The 
Ccmpon amount per C1JOOOMO Note 
wfl) be J37J96.il payable against 
the surrender of Coupon No: 4 

Ham hrog mm t; rjmtwri 
Agent Bank 
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HOW WELL PH) YOU JUDGE THE MARKET? 


baste rate tax payer 


14 PAYS NOTICE JtaSSStCtjjOOO 

When the balance is £5.000 and above 


12 - 375 mj 9.281 ™ 112-375 

When the balance Is below £5,000 

10 -250 7 -688» 1 10-250i 


Interest is credited quarterly 


CHEQUE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


When the balance is £5£00 and above 


Minimum Initial 
■tepostetooa 


10-000m|7-500m |1 0-000 

When the balance ia £1,000 up to £4,999 

8 - 000 m| 6 - 000 m| 8 - 000 ; 

interest ie credited quarterly. 

| Lombard 

The Complete Finwice Service 


Deposit Accounts 

Lombard North Central PLC 

uomlMrd V.-Jjt Fi -*>•«. 'ip. ~ni. ’ ?:7 ~7C:C ■ 

«- i rtsKi ol Nai-oni: 


DOLLAR 
Where Next? 

MEMBER AFBD ] CaU for our current views 


C AL Futures Ltd 
Windsor House 
50 Victoria Street 
London 
SW1H0NW 
Tht 071-799 2233 
Rue 071-799 1321 


INTERNATIONAL® B M ■ 

BusinessWeek i 


This week’s topics: 

The Best B-Schools: All New Ranking 
Workers Want Share Of Europe Inc. 
Japan's Kingmaker Heads Overseas 
Motorola Spends Big To Stay On Top 
Can Ford Turn Jaguar Into A Tiger? 

Now available at your newsstand! 


Headquarter 14, at (fOucty CH-1000 Lausanne, W. 41-21-617 44 11 
UK WHiree runben oooo 288 137 


22nd October, 1990 


Die Erste Ssterre ichische Spar-Casse-Bank 

First Austrian Bank 


formerly 

Die Erste dsterreichische Sper-Casss 

U.S. $40,000,000 

Subordinated Floating Rate Notes Due 1992 

Notite to hereby given pursuant to the Terms and Conditions of 
the Notes that for the sbe months from 23rd October, igao to 

MrTy w aJ«%p2 

2" I 1881 intere* of US. $429.72 will be due 

per U.S. $10,000 Note egamst Coupon No. 18. 

Agent Bank 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
EUROPE LIMITED 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Bidders line 
up for stake 
in Telmex 

By FUchard John* 
in Mexico City 

TWELVE foreign tele- 
communications companies are 
in the running for a stake in 
Telefbnos de Mexico (Tekoex), 
the 5$ per cent majority state- 
owned monopoly scheduled for 
privatisation by the end of the. 
year, Mexico's - Ministry of 
Finance announced. 

Only four Mexican groups 
have submitted letters of 
intent 

The •.. foreign . companies, 
which can only be a 49 per cent 
minority partner 'with a Mexi- 
can concern, are: 

Southwestern Bell Corpora- 
tion, Nynex Inte rnational GTE 
Telephone Corporation, Belt 
Canada, Telefonica de Espana, 
France Cable and Radio 
(France Telecom), Sfcet (Italy), 
Nippon Telephone and Tele- 
graph. Cable and Wireless 
(UK), Singapore Tejecom, US 
Sprint {United Telecommunica- 
tions) and Citibank. 

Two prominent Mexican bro- 
kerage houses, which have 
bunt up strong share positions 
in Telmex, are nampd as head- 
ing groups of investors. 

In this preliminary round 
the other national bidders 
tnr.tndB Grupo Caiso, a consor- 
tium led by leading entrepre- 
neur Mr Carlos Slim Helu 
which has connections with 
France Telecom and Southwes- 
tern Bell Corporation, and Gen- 
tor. . . 


Texas Instruments pushed 
into loss by falling prices 


By Louise Ketioe in San Francisco 


A SLUMP in memory chip 
prices combined with heavy 
costs of new plant ctmstructlon 
drove Texas Instruments, one 
of the i«»aiifwg US semiconduc- 
tor and electronics manufac- 
turers, into losses 'for its third 
quarter. 

The company reported a 
third-quarter net loss of $7m. 
After payment of preferred 
stock dividends, losses totalled 
$16m, or 19 cents per share. In 
the third quarter last year, TI 
posted net income of f65m or 
67 cents per share. 

Revenues, for tbs quarter 
were £L68bn, compared with 
$l.57hn in last year’s third 
quarter. 


.The latest results were also 
hit by the temporary disrup- 
tion of business at TTs semi- 
conductor operation, in the Phi- 
lippines following an 
earthquake in July, the com- 
pany said. 

TI earned $4lm in royalty 
payments in the third quarter 
from semiconductor manufac- 
turers that have licensed its 
patents, bringing total royal- 
ties over the past four years to 
$650m. 

"Although TTs high level of 
investment Is having a nega- 
tive effect on current financial 
performance ... by 1992, we 
plan to have submicron 
CMOS wafer-fabrication facili- 


ties worldwide, deployed In 
every major market area, pro- 
viding the opportunity for Tl to 
gain share in the world semi- 
conductor market,” said Mr 
Jerry J nnkins , TI chairman, 
president and chief executive. 

For the nine months ended 
September 30, net income was 
517m, down sharply from 
5256m. Revenues were virtu- 
ally unchanged at $4.81bn, 
against $4J30bn. 

But after the payment of div- 
idends on preferred stock, TI 
recorded a net loss of $l0m, or 
12 cents per share, compared 
with net income of $226m, or 
$2.70 per share in the first nine 
months of 1989. 


APPOINTMENT- . 
JOHN LABATT LIMITED 



. John F. Morgan 

Mr; Sidney M. Otand. President A 
Chief Executive Officer of John 
Labalt Limited is -pleased to 
■vwvmiiee the appointment of Mr 
John F. Mann to the posxtioo of 
Pmadan, Luat Bmtna of Can- 
ada. effective Scprahber 1, 1990. 

In this new role, Mr. Moigin sriD fee 
responsible for Labatt’i. brewing 
operation* throughout ftmiih. He 
wol aho ccathwe to cenc at a mem- 
ber. oT the IfiwMMM. Committee . 
of John Labott Lgnacd. 

Moat recently, Mr. Morgan was Pie* 
idon, Laima Breweries of Europe. In 
th«r tote, hew itapotaffito Iter the 
strategic develop m ent, of ' John 
Labaxn European brnfag b whw w. 
ir d odBg the <ig;iopatni ofpartner- 
riwp relations in the United EnWm 
aad the acreMiwni of Binm Moralti - 
and Prim .Bean B w a raric a in Italy. 

Mr. Morgan baa been with Laban**, 
since 1975 and baa hdd senior mar- 
keting and gwiCTal mana ge me nt 
pennon* throoghoot Cs rartn before 
hi* appointment u». the European 
port. 

John L aban Li mited foenn a it* 
mqor business taurem h the brew- 
ing, food, and ente rt a inmen t 

UlUli l llKa . 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 

ADVERTISING 

appears every 
Saturday in 
the Weekend FT. 

For more 
information call 
Lourdez Beilis 
on v 

071-873 4839 


Warburg 
quits paper 
markets 

By Simon London 

WARBURG Securities, the UK 
merchant bank, has pulled out 
of the sterling and 
Eurocommerciftl paper 
markets, M« wring the “lack of 
potential for profitability" in 
the area. 

Its move is the most 

tri gw tflrmwfr ilj|uiy (i p *a 'ft twit Hie 

European commercial paper 
market since Merrill Lynch 
withdrew last December. 

The firm had been a 
significant dealer in the 
commercial paper markets 
since the mid-1980s, dealing 
paper under 230 commercial 

pftjpfr prog iMiiiiiiM. 

It also acted as sole dealer 
oh two programmes - 
including a £200m sterling 
c omm ercial paper p rogra mm e 
for Burton Group. 

The tea™ led by director Mr 
Km Baugh is being redeployed 
within Warburg, with most 
being transferred to a new 
medhun-term note team that 
Mr Baugh will also head. 

The Eurocommercial paper 
market - where mostly US 
dollar paper is issued In 
Europe - and the sterling 
commercial paper market have 
stagnated over the past year, 
partly because of the growing 
credit concerns surrounding 
some companies. 

This has reduced the 
amount of outstanding paper, 
while the increased risk of 
default on the paper has 
increased the possibility of 
d ama g in g investor r elations . 


Overseas sales help lift 
Kellogg profit 31.8% 


By Nikki Talt In New York 

ADVANCES overseas helped 
Kellogg, the US food group, to 
shrug off a weak market for 
cereals in the US and post a 
3L8 per cent improvement in 
after-tax profits in the three 
months to end-September. 

In the third quarter, the 
group made a net $162. 3m, 
compared with $l23Jm in the 
same period a year earlier. 
Ramfag g per share rose from 
$1.02 to $1.34, while sales 
Increased by 13-1 per cent to 
$L35bn. 

Kellogg said the US market 
for ready-to-eat cereal was still 


"soft,” with intense competi- 
tion malting it diffi cult to 
regain market share, but added 
that there were "substantial” 
volume gaina in the interna- 
tional division. 


For the nine months, Kellogg 
is showing an 8.3 per cent 
profits advance before account- 
ing changes. However, after 
malting these alterations, 
which infla ted 1989 profits, 
the net profit figures showed 
a 4.4 per cent decline at 
$39L3m. 


Zenith fall slowed by 
redaction of overheads 


By Nikki TaH 

LOSSES after tax at Zenith 
Electronics were reduced from 
$24-Lm to $lL6m in the three 
months to end-September, on 
sales of $342L3m. Sales in the 
same period a year earlier 
stood at $376l8hl 
However, the company said 
that its consumer electronics 
business was affected by the 
general economic slowdown, 
reducing sales of picture tubes 
to other TV manufacturers and 
of video cassette recorder prod- 
ucts. 

Lower average prices and 
pressure on costs were only 
partly-offset by a reduction in 
overheads and some efficiency 
gains. 


On the components front, 
sales were down by 8 per cent, 
largely due to reduced ship- 
ments of monochrome displays 
to the computer industry. 

The nine-month loss now 
Stands at $37 Am after tax, com- 
pared with a deficit of $4Llm a 
year ago. 

• Pinnacle West Capital, the 
Arizona utility, saw its third 
quarter earnings from continu- 
ing operations fell due to a 
$26m increase in interest on 
long-term debt, Reuters 
reports. 

Third-quarter earning s from 
continuing operations fell to 
$55. 5m or 64 cents a share from 
$67fon or 78 cents in 1989. 


Severn Trent may sue Caird 
over £8.5m profit forecast 


By Richard Gourlay in Londpn 


SEVERN TRENT, the newly 
privatised water company, is 
considering suing Caird, the 
waste disposal company, for 
which it launched a hostile 
£78m (H53m) bid last month, 
on the grounds that it pub- 
lished an ovenmtimistic view 
of its future profits. 

The water company has also 
applied to the Takeover Panel 
tor permission to lapse its bid 
anil separately taken fly* 
unusual step of seeking the 
right, to submit a new offer at a 
lower price. 

Severn Trent’s bid for the 
former property company 
turned so ur last week when 
Caird, whose shares closed the 
week at 57p, recommended 
that its shareholders should 


accept the lOOp a share bid. 
Severn Trent now holds 29.98 
per cent of Caird’s shares. 

Samuel Montagu, Severn 
Trents merchant bank, is due 
to announce at 9am this morn- 
ing the level of acceptance at 
the first stage of the offer. The 
Takeover Panel is expected to 
decide on Severn Trent’s 
request to lapse the bid by 
Wednesday. 

Severn Trent glaimw that 
when Caird forecast six weeks 
ago a pre-tax profit of £8j5m for 
the 18 months to December 
1990, it was giving an over-opti- 
ndstic view of the state of the 
business. 

Severn Trent made it a con- 
dition of its bid that Caird 
repeat the forecast but in the 


defence document last week it 
cut its forecast to £7.15m 
because it had eliminated two 
items included in the previous 
forecast. Severn Trent is also 
questioning Caird’s valuation 
of its assets in its defence docu- 
ment 

Caird says that Severn Trent 
does not have a case. It says 
the £8J5m forecast was neither 
audited nor warranted and 
that in any case Mr John Bel- 
iak. chairman of Severn Trent, 
was warned about the quality 
of the earlier forecasts. 
Caird says Mr Beliak was told 
before the Severn Trent bid 
that Caird wanted 2-8 weeks 
more to re-examine their fore- 


US paper 
group plans 
sale of 
French unit 

By William Dawkins 
in Paris 

GEORGIA-Padflc of the US, 
one of the world's largest 
wood and paper groups, is 
negotiating to sell its FFr850m 
($169m) turnover per year 
French subsidiary. 

The possible sale of Laarent- 
Espaly, which has 6 per cent of 
the French corrugated card- 
board market, forms part of 
Georgia-PacifIc’s debt reduc- 
tion efforts. 

Georgia-Pacific, formerly 
eleventh in the world market, 
paid C3.6bn last February to 
buy its chief rival. Great 
Northern Nekoosa of the US. It 
raised $61m earlier this month 
from the sale of four UK facto- 
ries to their own management. 

Jefferson Smurftt, the Irish 
paps- group, is understood to 
be a front runner among sev- 
eral groups competing for Lan- 
rent-EspaSy. 

The Irish company Is keen 
to expand further in France, 
following Us acquisition last 
May of Compagnie Gdnfrale 
du Papier, wblch has a 2 per 
cent share of the corrugated 
cardboard market A decision 
is likely In the next few weeks, 
say Laurent-Espaly officials. 

This is file latest stage in a 
long-running reorganisation of 
the French paper and packag- 
ing industry, since the 
FFrI-32bn takeover last June 
of Chapelle d’Arblay, the 
newsprint and magazine paper 
producer, by Kymmene, the 
Finnish paper group. 


Kymmene fall 
reflects industry 
downturn 

By Enrique Tessleri 

in Helsinki 

KYMMENE, Finland’s largest 
forest group, reported a sharp 
drop in group pre-tax profits 
during the first eight months 
of this year to FM359zn 
(SiOOm) from FBC898m the pre- 
vious year. 

Operating profit fell by 22 
per cent to FM849m from 
FHl.OSbn, while consolidated 
turnover rose by 23 per cent to 
FM9.07bn from FM7.39bn. 
gaming s per share plunged to 
FM2J30 from FM10B0. 

Kymmene hlamed the prof- 
its drop on the global down- 
turn In the forest industry, 
which has been characterised 
by over-capacity and lower 
prices for pulp and paper prod- 
ucts. Hie group’s ™«in paper 
products, which include coated 
magazine paper and uncoated 
fine paper, saw a 5 per cent 
drop in export prices com- 
pared with last year. 

Kymmene’s pre-tax profits 
were boosted last year by 
exchange gains erf FMUfim. 


Noranda Forest 
C$40m in red 

NORANDA FORESTS, the pulp 
and paper arm of Canada’s 
largest resource group, Nor- 
anda, recorded losses for the 
third quarter and nhm months 
because of soft markets, high 
interest costs, a high Canadian 
rinTisy and delays in new pro- 
jects, writes Robert CHbbens in 
MontreaL 

Third-quarter loss was 
C$4Qm ($US34m) or 45 cents a 
share, against profits of C$45m 
or 40 cents. Nine-month loss 
was C$38m against profits of 
C$162m- 


Mortgage Rate 

With effect from 
1 November 1990 
House Mortgage 
Rate will be 
decreased from 
15.7% to 14.7% 
per annum. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland 

The Royal Bank of Scodand pfc. 

Registered Office: 36 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh EH2 2YB. Registered in Scotland No. 90312. 
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Residential Property 

Securities No.l PLC 

£200,000,000 

Mortgage Backed Floating Rate Notes 201 8 

Notice of Partial Redemption 

S»G. Warburg Sc Co. Ltd. announce that Notes for the nominal amount of £12,400,000 have been 
drawn for redemption on 22nd November, 1 990, in accordance with Clause 5(b) of the Terms and 

Conditions of die Notes. 

The distinctive numbers of the Notes drawn, are as follows:— 


7 

24 

40 

56 

72 

88* 

104 

121 

136 

. 153 

168 

185 

201 

217 

233 

250 

265 

282 

297 

‘314 

331 

346 

363 

378 

395 

411 

427 

443 

460 

475 

492 

507 

524 

540 

S 56 

572 

588 

604 

621 

636 

653 

668 

685 

701 

717 

733 

750 

765 

782 

797 

814 

831 

846 

863 

878 

89S 

911 

927 

943 

960 

975 

992 

1007 

1024 

1040 

1056 

1072 

1088 

1104 

1121 

1136 

1153 

1168 

1185 

1201 

1217 

1233 

1250 

1265 

1282 

1297 

1314 

1331 

1346 

1363 

1378 

1395 

1411 

1427 

1443 

1460 

1475 

1492 

1507 

1524 

1540 

1556 

1572 

1588 

1604 

1621 

1636 

1653 

1668 

1685 

1701 

1717 

1733 

1750 

1765 

1782 

1797 

1814 

1B31 

1846 

1863 

1878 

1895 

1911 

1927 

1943 

1960 

1975 

1992 








r>n ?-7nd November. 1990 there wiB become due and payable upon presentation of each Note drawn for 
rarifwprion, the principal amount thereof, together with accrued interest to said date, at the office ofi— 

S-G- Warburg & Co, Ltd. 

2 Finsbury Avenue, London EC2M 2PA 
or one of die other paying agents named on the Notes. 

Interest will cease to accrue on the Notes called for redemption on and after 22nd November, 1990 
and Notes so presented for p a y me nt should have attached all Con pons maturing after that date. 

£163,800,000 nominal amount of Notes will remain outstanding after 22nd November, 1990. 

22 nd October, 1990 
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of the 

Madrid Stock Exchange. 
In one new 
active management 
group. 

La Cocponcidn Banesto is Spam'S newest - and 
hugest - private sector industrial company. 

Formed on June 22nd, it brings together ah of 
the industrial uiiuun of Banottw, ooc of Spain’* 
largest banks. 

The si g nifican ce of the new company may be 
judged by the size and breadth of these holdings. 

In d e e d, La Corpocatida Bancsto now accounts 
for over 2J5% of the Madrid Stock Fxcfiangc, and 
1% of the e nti re Spanish industrial economy. 

With core holdings in fi fe m major Spanish 
corpo rat ion * and in v es t m e nt s in more than 100 other 
companies, it also covers practically every area of 
Spain's mm m wf M and w«t«n»Trial activity. 

Oar rim is not merely to in vest in these 
companies, bat to influence their success. 

lb help pbm and promote their development. Tb make 
the most of their patented. 

In effort. La Cocporaci6n Bancsto ic an a ctiv ely 
managed shee of Spain. 

Its I nfluence will be fch way beyond Spain 

howe v er. 

In thg emerging European marine 

And around the world. 


La Corporation 
Banesto 

The driving force 
in Spain i$ now an active 
force in Europe. 
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UK GILTS 


US MONEY AND CREDIT 


Weak pound leads to nervousness ‘Gridlock’ affects the bond traders 


WORRIES about Inflationary 
pressures and a feeling of let- 
down after Mr John Major’s 
Mansion House speech last 
week have done nothing to pep 
up the gilt-edged securities 
market 

Gilts traders would have 
liked nothing better than for 
Mr Major, the chancellor, to 
have announced a round of 
new gilts issues to pay for 
higher than expected public 
spending when he made his 
annual address to the City of 
London's bankers on Thurs- 
day. 

Unfortunately for the trad- 
ers, Mr Major ducked this chal- 
lenge and announced instead 
that he was considering new 
Issues of long-term Ecu bands. 

Cash gained from selling any 
UK Ecu bonds will boost the 
government’s reserves, rather 
than pay for public spending. 
They would be treated sepa- 
rately from gilts although gilts 
market makers would probably 
be allowed to deal in them. 

Apart from a brief rally after 
Britain’s entry into the Euro- 


GERMANS BONDS 


UK gilts yields 

Restated at par (%) 
12J 
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poan exchange rate mechanism 
(ERM) was announced just 
over two weeks ago. the gilt 
winrimt has been subdued since 
the summer, partly due to the 
lack of new issues. Many gilt 
dealers still expect new securi- 
ties over the next few months, 
but the chancellor's failnre to 
mention this point hardly 
caused the market to spring 
into life. 


Prices for most gilts slid 
sli ght ly over the week, match- 
ing this mood of depression. 
The benchmark Treasury 9 per 
cent bond maturing in 2008 
dosed on Friday at just under 
84, a fall of roughly three quar- 
ters of a point on the week. 
The yield rose from 1035 per 
cent to just over U per cent. 

The sombre mood was partly 
due to government figures last 
week showing that average 
oaming s in August rose by an 
nnrmnl 1025 per cent, the same 
level as the revised figure for 
July. 

The numbers for both 
inonthw are one of the clearest 
signs for the government of 
inflationary pressures and 
illustrate that its rhetoric on 
keeping down wage increases 
has yet to be translated into 
reality. 

More wo rry i ng still is that 
while UK wages are going up, 
the economic slowdown is 
causing industrial output to 
slacken. Unit wage costs, an 
indicator of productivity, rose 
from an annual rate of 73 per 


cent In July to 8.6 per cent in 
August, the highest level for 
nipe years. 

Last week’s figures for mone- 
tary expansion will have given 
Mr Major some solace. They 
showed that the narrow mea- 
sure MO, mainly comprising 
notes and coins circulating in 
the economy, last month was 
climbing at the modest level of 
4.6 per cent a year. That was 
the second month running that 
the figure was within the gov- 
ernment’s l to 5 per cent target 
range and is a sign that 
demand pressures may be 
declining. 

The pound’s weakness is 
contributing to the gilt mar- 
ket’s nervousness. It hovered 
for most of last week at just 
above its central ERM rate of 
DM2.95 and spent most of Fri- 
day at slightly below this level. 
International investors, in par- 
ticular, are unlikely to become 
w ildly enthusiastic abo ut gilts 
while sterling remains in this 
condition. 

Peter Marsh 


Interest in supply remains paramount 


SO INURED have bund market 
watchers necessarily become 
over past months to ever larger 

official cash caiin that they will 
even fall for the prospect of a 
DM30bn zero coupon bond - 
just about. 

One German bank director, 
seeing the news flashed mid- 
morning on Thursday across 
the screens that the Staats- 
bank Berlin was planning 
exactly such a DM30bn issue, 
confesses to dumping his bund 
futures position only to miss 
out on the one decent rally of 
the week. 

But the issue, which was 
slightly less than a third of the 
entire year's projected public 
sector borrowing requirement, 
and a virtually inconceivable 
sum to raise in a single bond, 
tuned out to be an “inter- 
bank” transaction, hence not 
immediately a money-raising 
exercise. 

The confusion, it transpires, 
was caused by a lack of infor- 
mation from DGZ, the Frank- 
furt institution underwriting 
the deal, which simply repack- 
ages east German savings 
banks’ deposits. 

This tale, while hi g hli ghting 


the long-suffering demeanour 
developing in the strained 
bond market, by no means 
indicates dealers can no longer 
be frightened. Quite the 
reverse. New issue supply 
questions, with the seemingly 
untameable costs of unifica- 
tion, remain paramount. 

While the bond market 
staged a brief technical rally 
on Thursday of over 50 basis 
points on the taffe futures con- 
tracts, no one was fooled into 
looking for longer term trends. 

International interest in 
D-Mark securities is still mini- 
mal, with virtually the only 
involvement sparked by 
short-term currency plays. The 
dniiar was at a new his- 
toric low against the D-Mark of 
DM13058 in Frankfurt on Fri- 
day. 

But Bund futures came off 
the day’s highs on Friday after- 
noon, depressed by the pros- 
pect of tomorrow’s issue for 
the postal authorities for a 
likely DM2bn to DM3bn. A 
small amount by c u rr en t stan- 
dards, but it still came as a 
surprise, because dealers had 
been prepared for a railway 
issue connected with overhaul- 


ing the east German system, 
which Is presumably still to 
come. 

Because supply numbers are 
sufficiently hard to pin down, 
estimates even to the end of 
the year vary wildly. UBS 
stands by its end-September 
estimates that gross debt issu- 
ance by tbe government. 
Lender and local authorities in 
the fourth quarter could be as 
high as DM51bn. 

This may be excessively 
gloomy. And, perhaps more 
importantly - as TJBS now 
concedes — the giw e mmmt is 
anyway deploying so many 
diverse funding instruments 


that considerable sums are 
being quietly absorbed away 
from the public eye. 

Of the DM20bn targeted for 
the German Unity Fund this 
year, for instance, around 
DM7.6bn has been raised by 
Srh nldsfthrindsrtohgn or prom- 
issory notes, the latest 
Bundesbank monthly report 
reveals. 

Given DM9bn has already 
come in 10-year offerings, it is 
unlikely - contrary to market 
expectations - that a further 
public issue will be necessary 
before the end of the year. 

Katharine Campbell 
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Without Data Security, This Could 
Happen To Your Computer System. 


Ensuring your computer data is 
healthy, is as important as looking after 
your own well being. 

In a recent survey* of senior UK 
managers, a staggering 41% said that the 
risk to computer data was the greatest 
threat to their business. Not really so 
surprising when you consider that a 
company's data is one of its most 
valuable assets. 

The Symantec Peter Norton data 
security range provides an efficient data 
security strategy for both the IBM PC 
and Apple Macintosh environments. 

Covering a broad spectrum of data 
security issues, Symantec' s Norton 
range of products offers information 
security, protection and prevention 
against data loss, disk and file diagnosis 
and recovery, virus protection and 
detection, data management and disk 
maintenance. 


For the IBM PC user Norton Utilities, 
Norton AntiVirus, Norton Backup and 
Norton Commander help to keep data fit 
and well. For Macintosh users, Symantec 
AntiVirus, and both Symantec and 
Norton Utilities make sure that data is 
always healthy. 

To find out more about our data 
security solutions, call Symantec today 
on (0628) 777677, or contact your local 
dealer. 


SYMANTEC. 


THE PKTEK NORTON COMPUTING GROUP 


’Stsiuce MolStcvricor. Inforeutioc on tbe Symantec Peier Narbm wife cKiafeob* 
ooohiea by eaflma. Camraaceraer Software on 071 -Qp 2222 »ad l attf n ati eaal 
Software LurdM cm 081-479 0)19. 

IBM PC & Apple Madntah badcmofci of their itvpcctivc hoUen. 


SOME OBSERVERS have 
referred to the lengthy haggl- 
ing in Washington as “Budget 

gridlock". The phrase is appo- 
site; as with all traffic jams, a 
snarl-up in one area leads to a 
snarl-up somewhere else. 

The bond market is a good 
example. For months, two sep- 
arate sets of “gridlock” - the 
one in Washington and 
another in the Middle East - 
have been affecting the smooth 
running of the traffic here. 

Moreover, as these situations 
showed signs of easing last 
week and bond prices nudged 
forward, some forecasters 
started to sense a third area 
which could set the amber 
lights flashing — namely, a 
rapidly declining dollar. 

The good news was twofold. 
On the budget front, both 
Houses of Congress have now 
passed versions of a deficit 
reduction bilL Reconciliation 
remains necessary, and the 
political bickering is qot quite 
at an end. 

Nevertheless, for the market 
- which knows that there is 
unlik ely to be any earing of 
interest rates until a credible 
package is agreed - this much 
is encouraging news. 

The bulls, moreover, are 
even hopeful that the timescale 


approved by the Sen- 
ate) ... We expect a compro- 
mise to be passed by next week 
at the latest, if only for the 
simple reason that Congress 
would most likely want to allo- 
cate campaigning time prior to 
the November 6 elections." 

More complex, perhaps, but 
equally cheering were the vari- 
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nomic front By the end of last 
week, oil prices had fallen to 
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their lowest level for a month, 
and bond traders' sprits had 
risen commensurately. 
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was not built on the most solid 
of foundations; the main factor 
behind the drop was some con- 
ciliatory remarks by Iraq’s first 
deputy prime minister. 

Still, the effect on the bond 
market on Friday was fairly 
dramatic; the yield on the 
benchmark Trearirry long bond 
fell to 8.74 per cent, compared 
with 8£1 per cent at the previ- 
ous day’s close, and 8£5 per 
cent a week earlier. 

Moreover, earlier in the 
week, tbe run of monthly sta- 
tistics had also thrown up 
some relatively encouraging 
pointers on the Inflation front, 
the oil price factor aside. 

Overall, the data showed the 
consumer price Index rising OB 


Money supply: In the week ended October 8, Ml fell by SSJHm to 3821 .ton 


ranged from gleeful to wary. 
“We are optimistic that the 
September deceleration in the 
core inflation rate is the har- 
binger of reduced inflation in 
the future.” commented DLJ. 

"Although September's 
decline in inflation excluding 
food energy to about half 
the pace of the previous two 
months was welcome relief, it 
represents a payback for those 
overstated readings and does 
not signal a downtrend in the 
underlying inflation rate," cau- 
tioned Salomon Brothers. 

So far, so good - but what 
of the dollar? The tumbling 
currency was certainly giving 


that, as the dollar weakens, the 
inflationary pressures build up. 

“Thus the Federal Reserve is 
opposed to a. weaker dollar 
plan," suggests Nlkko, "and 
the drooping dollar will keep 
the Fed from easing more 


Others concur. “The bond 
market has Ignored the utter 
lack of interest in US securities 
by foreign investors and the 
concomitant sharp slide in the 
dollar,” say analysts at . Salo- 
mon. 

“IS Treasury officials have 
cheered the currency 
lower . . . but as tbe environ- 
ment becomes less amiable. 


Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, 
the US brokerage house sug- 
gests: “The main points of dis- 
agreement will be the increase 
In the top Income tax rate, 
winch raises $50bn over five 
years (as approved by the 
House) and the Increase in gas- 
oline excise taxes which raises 
$42.6bn over five years (as 

tbe nation’s inflation rate to 6.2 
per cent year-on-year, against 
4.7 per cent in calendar 1989. 

But all eyes were on the 
“core,” non-food/ non-oil, rate. 
This, by contrast, showed an 
advance of 0.3 per cent, having 
averaged 0.5 per cent In tbe 
previous three months. 

Reaction among analysts 

pause for thought last week, 
even if their fears centre on 
the longer-term implications. 

As economists at Nikko 
Securities were pointing out, 
this development has pros and 
cous. On the plus side, there is 
the expansionary aspect, as the 
weaker currency helps US com- 
petitiveness. The drawback is 

eral Reserve officials may 
come to regard this benign 
neglect as malignant.” 

In short, if the road ahead 
looked somewhat clearer by 
the end of last week, it would g 

be a brave man who predicted 1 

trouble-free motoring yet. j 

Nikki Jait 

FT/AIBD INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 
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Business for the 
fleet of foot 


Life looks up for supporters of the Ecu market 
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THE PRICES companies need 
to pay to financing are sffli 
nslng and bankers are resist- 
ing an involvement in funding 
plans that they believe offer 
too, small, a. profit ma rgin to 
their own institutions. The lat- 
est victim of this trend was 
Citicorp’s deal to Elfs UK on 
interests which was re-priced 
on Friday after only a week in 
the market. - 

The problem now is that, in 
an extremely volatile wwk 
bank arrangers must run 
swiftly to launch, deals soon 
after receiving a mandate or 
Prices will have moved away 
from them. Citicorp was 
involved in discussions, with 
Elf to about six weeks before 
presenting the deal to the mar- 
ket and by the time it emerged, 
banks were looking for a 

higher price. 

The £700m multi-option fedl- ■ 
tty has now been re-priced to 
offer a facility tee five basis 
points higher than before at 15 
basis points. The margin has 
been raised by 2% basis points 
to 17% for the first five years 
and 22% to the following five. 

Manag e ment fees have ai<y> 
been increased by three to four 
basis points for differing levels 
of commitment. Citicorp 
believes' that In acting -swiftly 
to boost prices in response to 
different market conditions, 
the new terms will help the 
deal win favou r in syndication. 

The re-pricing of file Elf d eal 
Is likely to convince the elec- 
tricity generating companies 
that they will have to pay a 
higher cost for funds. National 
Power and Powergen are 
understood to have been balk- 
ing at paying a rate much 
higher than Etf whSe the deal 
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- remained in the mar>p> 

The mandates to the genera- 
tors are dose to being awarded 
with Samuel Montagu 
rumoured to be arranging the 
£Lbn loan for Powergen in con- 
junction with S. G. Warburg. 
Fierce bidding continues for 
the £1.5bn National Power 

TnPTidgtg althrm g fa MaDUfaCfalT - 

ers Hanover is rumoured to be 
dose to clinching the deal 

Another victim of the mar- 
ket's poor conditions is the 
facility to American Airlines 
which was arranged by Credit 
Suisse first Boston and is now 
reported to have been reduced 
from $70Qm to 3300m. 

- Barclays has revealed more 
details of its $700m facility for 
Oil Insurance, the Bermuda- 
based Ina i nirwH fi rm which is 

owned by 48 of the world's 
major off companies. The facil- 
ity refinances an existing 
8500m loan in the market and 
will provide working capital. 

The str uct u re of the existing 
deal shows how far prices have 
riggn in the market ghwp the 
launch of the last facility to 

- the company 18 months ago. 
The current loan pays an inter- 
est rate of 40 basis points over 
the London fatterhanlt offered 
rate (Libor) compared with a 
25-basis point margin on the 

- previous deal, showing a rise 
in price of 60 par cent 

The. deal, which includes a 
2250m medium-term loan and a 
8450m revolving credit facility, 
pays a- commitment fee of 20 
basis points a year on undrawn 
balances; Participation fees 
•rise according to the amount 
from U) basis points 
to 17.5 for $50m and above. 

Ghana has WOn the mandate 
for a DMSIOm loan for the Lon- 
don arm of one of Spain’s larg- 
est holding companies, Torres 
Hostench. The deal pays a mar- 
gin of 62i> basis pai n ts over 
Libor with a fee of 25 basis 
points at the upper end. The 
interest in the deal is secured 
against shares in EBRO, a 
-Spanish food company. 

In wrftWinn, Ghana is arrang- 
ing a loan for MTM, the UK 
ehamlralg company that has 
recently acquired Hardwick 
Chemical in the US. Hie loan 
is in two tranches; one of $80m 
anil ima of gism, paying a mar- 
gin of 75 .basis points and a 
partici patio n fee of 20 points. 

Deborah Hargreaves 


LAST WEEK was a good one 
for proponents of the Ecu 
international bond market. On 
Thursday, the French futures 
exchange, the MaHf ipnnrhwi 
its long-awaited Ecu bond 
futures contract On the same 
day Mr John Major, the UK 
chancellor, confirmed the UK 
government may soon issue an 
Ecu -denominated gflt. 

Moreover, these two events 
come against file background 
of sterling's entry to the Euro- 
pean exchange rate mecha- 
nism, which in theory removes 
a whole layer of volatility from 
the Ecu basket of currencies. 

Since sterling makes up an 
eighth of the value of the Ecu, 
its volatile behaviour has pul- 
led the Ecu with it. Over the 
past 12 months sterling has 
fluctuated by 20 per cent 
against the D-Mark. This alone 
implies a 2% per cent move in 
the value of the Ecu. 

Before the Gulf crisis, the 
Ecu bond sector was perform- 
ing rather well. During the 
first part of the summer. Ecu 
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Ente Ferrovia D'Stato(e)t# 
IBM InLFinance# 
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bond yields tightened consider- 
ably a gaingt rpngt other curren- 
cies. For example, at 10-year 
maturity the spread over the 
German bond market closed 
from 156 basis points at the 
end of June to 135 hack paints 
the week before the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait. 

Strong retail demand is gen- 
erally cited as the reason to 
this bull-run. hence the col- 
lapse in prices since the Gulf 
crisis erupted and retail inves- 
tors began switching funds 
into cash. The 10-year yield 
differential over bunds now 
stands back at 147 basis 

points. 

However, supporters of the 
Ecu sector claim that compari- 
son with the German market, 
which is dominated by domes- 
tic money, is unfair. They 
point oat that the 10-year 
spread over the French bond 
market Has remained at 0 to 10 
basis points throughout the 
Gulf crisis. They claim Ecu 
bonds are now no 
more volatile than any 


other truly internationalised 
sector. 

The French government Eco- 
den o mi na ted OAT issue, now 
standing at around Ecu3.5bn, 
has already stimulated the 
Interest of institutional inves- 
tors in this formerly retail- 
dominated sector. The Motifs 
Offer Of a hedge a gainst expo- 
sure to the Ecu may provide a 
farther stimulus. 

In its initial stages, only the 
French government Ecu- 
denominated OAT issue is 
deliverable into the Matif con- 
tract, but this may well be 
extended to other liquid inter- 
national bond issues. 

If the UK government does 
issue an EcT HipnnTnin^^ gilt 
there will be pressure for the 
London International Financial 
Futures Exchange to launch its 
own Ecu bond futures con- 
tract. 

At present, institutional 
investment in Ecu is limited by 
“prudential regulation*’ within 
the European Community, 
described in a recent paper by 


Salomon Brothers’ anal yst Gra- 
ham Bishop as a system of 
“covert exchange controls”. 
Life and non-life insurance 
companies are particularly 
hampered by a regulatory envi- 
ronment which prevents cur- 
rency mis-match of assets and 

labilities. 

However, Mr Bishop points 
out that the European Commis- 
sion's third directive on non- 
life insurance proposes that 
Ecu holding s could be used by 
insurance companies to cover 
liahffitifts in any EC currency. 
A similar proposal will also be 
maria for life insurance compa- 
nies. 

The proposal, made in article 
21 of the directive, can be 
adopted at the option of each 
individual member state. It 
remains to be seen how many 
EC governments may embrace 
the clause but it could unlock 
vast resources for investment 

in Ecu assets. 

The biggest borrowers in 
Ecu have been governments 
and supra-national institu- 


tions. Corporate borrowers 
have only looked at borrowing 
in Ecu when swap opportuni- 
ties were good - usually after 
a domestic issue of Italian gov- 
ernment Ecu paper. UK compa- 
nies have been especially 
shy. 

Of Ecu65bn paper outstand- 
ing in the international bond 
markets, just Ecul^bn has 
been issued by UK companies. 
Against this, French borrowers 
have Ecull.Sbn outstanding. 
Italian borrowers Ecu6J>bn and 
US borrowers Ecu545bn. 

The UK financial sector has 
been most active, with Abbey 

National having three out- 
standing Issues totalling 
Ecu275m. Maxwell Communi- 
cations and Heron Corporation 
are the only UK corporate 
names on the roster, although 
Bass Charrington issued a 
bond denominated in European 
Units of Account (the predeces- 
sor of the Ecu) as far back as 
1973. 

But could sterling’s ERM 
entry and Ecu-denominated 


gilt issues bring a flood of UK 
corporate borrowers to the 
market? 

The advantages of the Ecu 
are clear, in that it offers a 
cheap source of funding, sav- 
ing around 150 basis points at 
the 10-year maturity over ster- 
ling bond issues. 

The down-side has always 
been the threat of sterling vola- 
tility against the Ecu, as with 
other European currencies. 
Sterling’s entry into the ERM 
removes some of the threat, 
although the 6 per cent diver- 
gence band is hardly a strait- 
jacket. 

The advent of a single Ecu- 
denominated gilt issue would 
provide a dear incentive for 
the government not to devalue 
sterling against the Ecu. 

A sustained programme of 
Ecu-denominated gilt issuance 
would tie the government 
firmly to the existing central 
rate and could open the door to 
concerted corporate issuance. 

Simon London 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 
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Mitsui Real Estate Devt# 
Mitsui Real Estate Devt(d)# 
World Bank# 

Finnish Export Cr.# 

Abbey National**# 


LUXEMBOURG FRANCS 

Eurofimafe)# IJbn 1995 5 9% 101% BCEE 9.420 

Sodeta Generate**# 600 1995 5 10 101.85 BGL 9.518 

Banque Worms**# 500 1996 8 10 ^ 101?, BCEE 8.726 

CredltD Romagnolo(l}**# 500 1993 3.083 10V 102 Cregem InL 9.726 

CBR Finance**# 600 1995 5 10 102 KBL 9.479 

W* Private ptaoemanc. JConvwttete. «WHh equity whiiiik TRoteteg rate note. #VartaU» rate note. ♦FM twins ■) Pul option 31/3*3 u 106*. 
to ytolo 3976%. Convorskm premium fixed at 232%. 0) Pm option 31/3/83 xt 106%% » ytoid 836%. Conversion premium fixed n 2325s. c) 
Coupon peym 3-month Ptbor + 26p Callable alter 3 years on any coiwon payment date, d) Coupon payable a eml en n uaBy. NorscaiiaMa. a) Fully 
tuncHMe with toaua launched 0/10/90. Amount now lAZStm. Non-caUaUa. f) FtaedJFRN team. Coupon nays 6-month UMr + 1 % for Ural 2 years. 
Own Ibed at 10% tearsafter. Canada attar 2 years al par. g) Puc option 30/1 1/B2 at 1117% teyiaid 9.IMH. Non-coOabte. It) Early redemption 1/11/ 
B3 at 102%. rtarraaalng 4% — m l a nnually, i, CaBsUe after 2 years al 1Dl%. dadtebig h% annually. Exerdae premium flaad al 23%. |) USS/ 
DM currency linked Issue, al option of borrowar. NocvcaQada. k> Pul updon 31/3/8S at 106 *,% to yield 0374%. Conversion premium Used at 
23%. I) Issue immdied lOriWOO Amount tecraaoad from LfrSOOmn. Non-caOade. ml Put option 31/3/93 at 10B>a% to yield 923B%. Conversion 
premium Oxed at 23%. Coupon payable aeml-an nuaity. n) Eariy teda m pMon 1/11/91 at 10(*|% declining \«% aeml-ennuaily. Eeorctee premium 
fteed « 233%. o) Callable after B Year* Bl 102%. docBnlrtg 1% annually, p) Senior FRN issue. Coupon pays 30% over 6-mondi Ubor. Callable 
from October ms on pro rate basic, q) Second priority senior FRN Imue. Coupon pays 1.76% over Senonth Libor Callable from October 19M on 
pro rate baste, r) Coupon paya 31% until Z7/3/B1. then 036% annually therea fte r. Note: Yields ratcut a te d on AIBO basis. 





A challenging opportunity in a new country. An exciting contract 

Exact time for the right advice. Otherwise, it could all go wrong. Don't take the risk. 

AsTurkey's leading full service merchant banking group, we are here for the right 
advice. On trade and project finance, factoring, insurance or the capital markets. 

Our leasing company, iktisat Leasing did the first and only leveraged buy-out 
in Turkey for a foreign company. Wherever you have your business, in Turkey 
-or elsewhere in the world-we will meet your needs. Take the right step and talk to us. 

For further information, please contact either Arthur Wilkinson at our London Office, 
Huseyin Ohver in New York, Deiya Ozatag in Moscow or Sinan Demirddgen 
at our Head Office. 

You'll find the addresses below: 

London Representative Office: 65 London Wall. London EC2M 5TU, Tel: 01-638 2820, Telex: 913359, Fax: 01-6302823 

Bead Office: Bttyflkderc Cad. 16S Esentepe/lsanbul, Tel: (1) 174 1 11 1 Telex: 26021, Fax: (I ) 174 7028 

New York Representative Office: 237 Park Avenue, New York. NY 10017. Tel: 212-551 3606 . Fax: 212-687 9075 

Moscow Representative Office: WTC office budding 1206-A Kiasnopresnemkaja Nakl 2 12tbfkwr 123610 Moscow, TeL 255-6636 


iKTiSAT 

BARKASI 

TURKEY'S MERCHANT BANK 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY AND CAPITAL MARKETS 
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MONEY MARKETS 
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•/*%*• AC'nON BY- the Reserve Rsmir 

\ Of Australia has' tended to . pot 
^ >. high yielding qmmries rafler 

li; $ pressure. White the Bank of 
Canada has been buying the 
> C anadi an dollar, and the B*mir 
- |h "i of England has intervened on 
’*•• v S occasions to steady the pound, 
the Australian central bank 
■* ha s been selling fts currency. 
a v jf. In the coarse of last week the 
«*», . v Australian dollar fell to 78u20 

US cents from 8L80 cents; and 
. appears set to move lower. 
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UK deuteg bade hasa landing rata 
14 per cod 

from October 8. .1990 

Falling interest rates have also 
depressed the Australian dollar 
as the government now seems 
more concerned about the 
weak economy than pressure 
on Inflation. The Reserve «a«v 
has eased its monetary stance 
five times this year. Official 
cash rates are down to 13 per 
cent from 18 per cent, and both 
Mr Bob Hawke, the prime 
minister, and Mr Paul Keating, 
the treasurer, agree that more 
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CURRENCY RATES 
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POUND SPOT - FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


cuts are possible. This is in 
spite of Mr Keating’s warning 
that rising oil prices could 
damage his forecast of an 
average &5 per cent inflation 
rate for 199Q/9L 

The Australian economy is 
divided between construction, 
retail and manufacturing, all of 
which are doing badly, and 
exports of mining and 
petroleum products which are 
supported by high prices and 
strong overseas demand. 

GDP fell 0.9 per cent in the 
second quarter and a fiat or 
negative figure is expected for 

the third quarter, due for 
release next month. Falling 
wool and grain prices mean 
that net form ini^ nA will ffrn 
57 per cent in the year to June 
1991, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Resource 
Economics. 

Mr Keating says GDP will 
grow 2 per cent in the year to 
Jane 1991 against &3 per cent 
growth In 1989/90, but this 
could be too optimistic, hence 
the recent moves to reduce 
interest rates and cut the value 
of the Australian dollar. 
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Bnwoeanwiw) . lu so »« 13*0 - 

nmaanMnwi luoo :o til 1* loj - 

Htnmoaoiooaor luso 10 ul u 73I - 

Allied Trust Bnk Ltd 

97-lOlCaaoiSl London CC4N5AP ,071-629680? 
Hliuiumiti. Til vs JOBS 15 SI - 

IDUNA 1£T 031«< 14 25 1112 15 60 - 

MICA (£2 001 ♦! 1X2.90 1006 1105 - 

PBOi:UtU50aoi-r .Iu45 ldult525l - 

American Emms *— 1. Ltd 
c'o Amertcon Eurro ruumUi SmKt-. united 
49Tbr*lirtfc4i topnWII 
tMm&ann RM159NW 0444B70C08 
Wm Pufywwatifltai Arnmt 
Ll.000-tl.999 . TTria Lfa 4 SOI 12 Ml - 
£5 000-19 944 . 1 12 30 ltd nm - 

LU) OOO-Ul 999 [ 12.61 10 OO UM - 

L2S.000* . 1 13 SB 10M>lM4fcl - 

Bank of Ireland High Interest Chew Ate 
36 Quern Sl EG4R IBM .0753 M6516 

C2000-C9.999 11? 179 9 500 13 1251 - , 

.112.500 9 7MU345J1 - 


rr M?hAW .061834 2535 
13 4175 10 4Bl 14 53) - 


. 1.- 4 at 

U 125 10 24 14 31 

US625 10 Ml 14 81 
13 n 10 737 15 Ol 

U 75 10 73 15 03 


C10.0004- 

Bauk of Scotland 
33Tbroderedle 
■I3tkza»t2> 

£25 000* 

Barclays Capital Advantage Accnutt 
POBeiUO WestModDtPI. Corrmnr OTOJb'HM? 
C10.000-C24 949 |1275 10 (to UMl - 


k - Investment Account 

n LOJBS ,071-325364 

13 3 1061 14 11 - 

13? 105 140 - 

129 10 1 13 b{ - 

12 7 9 ’ll 12 4] - 

60 451 0 01 - 


SLEC2P2EK ,071-60167 

IMWll! 15 4 47 13 20) - 

11265 4B6lt377l - 


[2S mn«W 


1325 1025 


Barclays Prime Account HJ.CJL 
POBo, 125 iiortt£E|9B» ,0604252891 

LI 000-12. 499 ill 80 - — 

L 2.5 aO - r »999 1220 


HnatviCkeAeL 
E10 000* 

£50 000* . 
rmn'rtUBli 
Ianaw>%i UODOO* 
£25.<X»r . . 


9 20 12 70 - 

950 1313 - 

LX0.000-L24.994 12 80 1000 1394 - 


t2S COO- 


113 10 10 251 14 20 1 


Benchmark Bank PLC Premier Accaont 
BbanmanStrtrtWlPXO ,071-6313313 

Small Dmcnltt 9 » - -1 - 

USOO-LLOMO 12.50 *75 13 «( - 

£10.001-120 000 . 12 75 9 95 13 7b - 

£20 000* 13 50 10 531 14 601 - 

B & C Merchaat Bank PLC Portfolio Ace 
!9 MotcoKbSlrMI. UMdoaSWlXSLB ,071^56616 

t2.500-C9.495 111 375 6901] 

£10. D00-£49.999 - 112.7S 9 98 

£50.000 Ud above .. .11325 1DJ7I 

Brawn Shipley & C* Ltd 
fMdmOxn LolAkn. LatdboCC? 

MCA.. -. . 7 ..77113.00 

Praf ItemrtAK. . . .112375 

Caledonian Bank Pic 

BSt Aoarra Sauer. Edtart EH2 2W> , 031 556 8235 
MCA. ilJSO 10331 14 041 - 

Cater Alien Ltd 

2S Blnkla Lac, Lmdav ECW 9DJ _.D71 
HICA. L7T7 vTu 50 9 75 
Cmarr 13.000 akn. 13125 102375. 


m\ : 

03 9231 - 

;?i4,5issp 

9h5l 13 34 1 - 


Gharterhsase Bank Limited 
1 Pitenwster Row. EC411 7DH 
L2.5QOHU9.999 ■ .... 1225 9.56 

L2D.000-f49.99J... 12 JO 9 75 

£50 Q00-L99.994. ..12 75 9 95 

U 00.000*. 13 00 10 14 

55 000-549.999. .. . 650 5 07 

SM 000-599.999 . .. 6 7b 529 

S100.000-5199.999.. 7 00 S.46 

5200.000* 725 566 


071-2484000 
13 3™ 

ss 

7 14 
7 47 

.... 7 74 

limy Khv concKia ar* ataluaic- to* met pUM 
ptavt act 2168 

Citibank Savings 

St Mmtkn to^Hanxnawnha Crave Wb 081-7414941 


1250 OCO-L*rtlr999 
LI 004 000 npwardv . 

Hiatt? Di, ItotlecAcn. 

L1D.DOO-L24.999 , — . 

(25000vaw4rM 111 V) 11 31 1 15 06 1 

Financial & General Bank pic 

13 LornUn Slrvrt. Lrodm 5W1X9CX 071-235 DOJb 

HI DA £10 000 [1* OO 1092114 491 - 

HID 4 UDMBLJBOOO 1 13 85 1082U4 325l - 

Girtnmr Money Management Ltd 

• •3 Y.luirHjrt Vird. London SCI INK , 071-ZJ61475 
Uw.Uhim Tu.UI 10431 14 47V - 
Girobank pic High Interest Oinpw Acc 
lOUlhSi Lwta£C»03H _ 07! -600 6020 
U00D-L39W . 71075 4 251 12 Ml - 

14 000-L4999 III CO 9 50 12 6/1 - 

1 10 DOO-L49 999 111 7? 10.001 13 331 - 

L 10.000 112 75 lOMlllUOl - 

Humberdyde Finance Graap 

OmlcyCi nincarurrM Brnnoupt* , 0256(441065 
£50 000* 11400 10 92115171 - 

Lloyds Bank - Investment Account 
7UmtotoSLL0nM4£O3BS .071-1253643 
L50.000AMWOV* 

£25 030* 

LID 000* 

15 000- 
arrow £5 000 

M & G/Klelnvrart 

U&GIKr VxiorURd axtiMfoid . 0245266246 
HICA (12 500*> . 1 12 25 4 5551131271 - 
Midland Bank pic 
PC Bo. 2 SkriHeW 

]lD 90 8 50 

11 54 400 

[12 18 9 50 

12.82 10 00 
13 72 10 70 

114 10 II <V 

NatWest Special Reserve Acmait 
41 Loikbwy Loadoa. tpPJBP _ 071 374 3374 
125 000 Ml Mow fit 25 10 oa 13 841 

LID DOOM f 24.499 12 75 4 625 

L2 0OO-C9 999 112 5 9 375 1 

£50041.949 . Ill 75 9 Wl 

Provincial Bank PLC 

SOAiMfrlW AflriKkam. Dvthlf* . 061-9289011 

H I C A IU OOOw TTlJ 125 10 24l 14 31l - 

Royal Bank of Scotland git Prcmhun Acc 
4? SI Anart* Sq. UlalMVkEH?2YE. ,031-7385630 
£50.000* . . Ti296 1010 moo] - 

L2S 000 -£49 999 12 76 9 95] 13 77] - 

£10 000-124 994 12 57 9 80 13 5ft - 

£2.500 - £9.999 . Ill 48 B9sl 12»l - 

Save & Prosper/ Robert Fleming 
78 Wetttm fid. RomflW RM13LB , 0708 766966 
HIBA . 11? 30 9 751 13651 - 

Sterling Bank & Trait Ltd 

Tyndall & Co Ltd 

39-33 IMnttflVlctarUSt. Bristol , 0272 744720 

DmnlML |12 75 995] 13 761 * 

HIMA ... 1 12 75 9 9b I U 76] - 

HIMA £100,000* 13.00 10 la] 14 04 - 

OltoltaAec. . 112.25 9 961 U20l - 

United Domlnlam Trust Ltd 
PO Bo* 135. Ahbry SL Rertig PG1 3EB 07)4560411 

oST 1 Cta * J " M ¥u'tiO 10.61 1 14 311 - 

J. Henry Schrader Wagg & Co Ltd 
120 Cfceapdta. London EC2V6DS 071-3826000 

SnecialAcc. . . ..(13 00 1014(1416] - 

UO.OOOudrtr* .. Iu25 1033114451 - 
Western Trust High Interest Cheque Acc 
TtoMomreeme.PRfmnm* PU1SE , 0752 224141 
£25,000* 713 50 10 53 14 - 

L5.b00-E24.999 .. .13 25 ID 34 14 32 - 

U.000-E4.999. 1 13 00 ID 14 1 14 04i - 

Wimbledon & Sooth West Finance Co Ltd 
114 Wrvimit Sc London EC17AE ,0714069485 

Hl*ilma*rtta. ; 113 SO 10531 14 601 - 


074? 538655 

11 70 1 

12 41 

13 13 

13 67 

14 nS 

1507 


071-3 4 331 
13 04 - 

1JJO - 

12 95 - 
12 41 - 


NBTBS-Gm mr u ilm RVWCL teom conumtu rau ol 
tan. HM 4C1UI rau alter drdvctJan el CRT Gr EaU* 


Overnight. 




Six 

One 

notice 

Month 

Months 

Months 

Year 

14% 

14% 

14 

13 H 

13% 

13% 

12% 

13% 

13% 

13 [J 


13 

13% 

13% 

13U 

13 2 

1314 

13 a 

13% 

13% 


15 

13% 

MSP 


134 

l)"i 

— 

rt 

13 {i 

136 

13 i 

135 

— 

— 

13 0 

13a 



_ 

_ 

13tt 


12B 

— 

— 

— 

14 X 

13^ 

13S 

— 

— 

— 

8.rJ 


8.15 

8.22 

— 

— 

9Je 

?% 


9% 



9 

?% 

% 

9% 

— 

— 

9» 

IS 

10% 

- 

- 

9£ 

93 

»% 

10% 
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FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES 


Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

1990 

Since Compilation 


19 

IB 

17 

16 

15 

12 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Government Secs. 

79.10 

79.43 

79.76 

79.51 

79.73 

79.97 

84.20 

74.13 

127.4 

49.18 

Fixed Interest 

88.87 

88.87 

88.90 

88.85 

88 S3 

88.90 

92.91 

83.80 

105.4 

50.53 

Ordinary 

1621.5 

1616.1 

1600.8 

1013.3 

1627.2 

1622.0 

1968.3 

1510.4 

2008.6 

49.4 

Gold Mines 

199.7 

168-8 

163.0 

163^ 

167.9 

170.9 

378.5 

163.2 

734.7 

43.5 

FT-Act Alf Share 

1010.12 

1007.82 

1001.31 

1007.88 

1014.56 

1013.31 

1226.83 

962.00 

1238.57 

B1.92 

FT-SE 100 

2089.0 

2082.6 

2068.0 

2083.6 

2101.9 

2100.4 

2463.7 

1990.2 

2483.7 

9865 


LONDON SHARE SERVICE 




BRITISH FUNDS 


Price 

E 


Intend 


lJBSt Treas. lOpcCv 1990.... 

500 Exch2%pcl990 

2.20C Treas llVpc 1991 

40C -n8ag 5% pc TT7-91«._ . 

40C Treas. 3DC199L 

bli Treas lOpcCv 91 
135t Exch. llpc 199L 


1 ^35 199; 


'•Shorts 1 ' (Lives up to Five Yeats) 




%pe 1992«.. 

1.60C Treas lOpc 1992. 

UK man. toe 1992 tt. 

1.28* Treas lO^pC Cv 1992TL. 

505Trvas. 3oc 1992. 

l-35t ExdL 12%pc'92 

137 Each Utopeim. 

B« Treas8%pcl993 

UBSt Treas XOoc 1993rt. .... 

UOC Treas 12VpclW3«... 

60C Fundlnq 6pc 1993**. 

1,061 Treas 13% pe 1993a 
1301 Treas. 8I2PC 1994 

56C Treas 14 <spc 1994**... ^ 

U« Exch 13I2PC 1994 he%?H>-3 

1.40C Trem. lOne La. 1994**. 

L24C Exdi. lztePC 1994, 


1100 

I? 7 

g02lS-0.4* 

|92S]-0.« 
l96,y-<J5« 

NHHMNP80%] osk 

%pe 1993**.. .{185*4-03 


_ DC 1994—.., _ 

BSpS25c 1 fe:-®| 

2iaExj± 3c* Gas 90-95.. J79^a( 
2,100EjtdL 10%pc 1995..... 




w*ho.s 


1K % 

w 


I1H.9 25A|rZ(ki 1285 
16.10 2211 b 22 to 1270 1 
BR20.6 IdSiDUb 1272 
oa 3.9 50ct Star 1275 
02, 8-10 13 to Ufa 13261 
■■20.6 UUm 12Jri 1286 1 
■-ll 18.9 25A<r250dl2SB 
Fo il 4 5 KUalOOs 13351 
-0.4) 15.6 22Jal22Jarl297 
■■16.7 HAoi21hb 1283 

6.9 130a 13Acr 1337 

1.10 7Nw7 May 1289 
B.5 UDeclUeo 1328 

19.7 SFeS25Aasl265 

16.8 22U*r22Ses 1266 
12.7 lfiAuolSFeb -! 

10.9 150etl5Apr L279I 

20.6 L4J«il4Jtrfl2% 

I 9.8 15Marl5Se> L276I 

17.10 UUaiZta 13041 

1 27. 6 3Aoo3Feh - 

26.7 ISepl Mar 1307 

20.9 270et27*v 1267 
3.5 9D*e9JimL2Wl 

116.7 22Feb22Ae) 1263 

11.10 17Uul7Nor 13451 
I La 6 25Jol251» 1294 
2S.9 INwIMay 1271 
14.6 KlJa» 21JulE254 


84C Trens 12% pc 199S**... 
77C Treas 14pc'96.—. — 
75< Treas. 9lJC 1992-96**. 
L1S< Treas lb %pe 1996**. 

80C Exch 13% pc 1996*1.. 
1409 lomrskin lDt* 1996... 
L29( Treas 13% pc 1997 1* .. 

3.10C Exch 10** pc 1997 

3.60C Treat 8% pc i 997**. . ■ 

83C Exch 150C 1997 . 

2^51 Exch. 9VPC199B— ... 
1.00C rren6%pcl99SfB» . 

935 Treas. lStepe^**.... 
3.65L Exch. I2pc 19%-..... 

L25C Treas9%pcl999« 

2.90C Exch. 12% pc 1999..... 
L252 Treas. 10% pc 1999.. 
L54* CctaSlcel0liPcl999- 
12K Tram. 8% pc LnMO^ 
2.WH CoMskm9pc20»Bt 
LB17 Treas. 13p c2000 

xon Tre« 

69 Exch. 9pe 2002.—.. .. 

IJbl Treas. 13% pc 2000-03. 
LOOC Trees 10pc 2003. 
1.620fTreai. 

725 Treas, 

442 FnndlngS!.. 

1J6S WitoriV., __ 
2,99dCower5ion 9>jpe 2005... 


Fhre to Fifteen Years 

lMfed-0.4j 9.10 
10BAJ-Oi| 15.6 


11 VlX 2001-04.. 97%f-0. 
lOpc 2004....... HJW-1J 

,3i?l|e'9M4...| | M^hJ- 

563Fl’o) 11.9 lUDaUftrlUC 


15M» 1580.1298 

■B Hi 22JuIZZJaa 1305 
■90% -0.4 9.8 lSSrpl5M« 1344 
hl3a« -0.4 27.9 3Nov3May 1309 
ES%« -0-5 9.10 15iknl5lte 1268 
tain -0-5 9JLO ISilarlSNer 1240 
■0611 -0.4 15.6 22Jan 1302 
94 il -0.7 16.7 TlAusZlFc* 12S3I 
Is6g -0.6 26.7 lMarl5ep 1341 
114 '*» -0.7 20.9 27 Apr 270a 1269 
■90iJ-1.0 12.6 19JiI 19Jas 1273 
77%* -0.8 25.9 INav IMay 1331 
1 118% -0.G 24.8 lOMwlOSep 1308 
pswjx -0.7 15.10 SOUsZOHor 12591 

■ SB}1 -0 9 20.6 153a 15Jjn 1347 
I102I* -0.9 20.8 26SraaJto 1264 
93 A* -0.8 15.10 19NH19B2* 1288 
I91VZ-02 16.10 72H*!ZZ3oi 1242 

■ 826-0.9 21.6 283aa2B3<d 13381 
1 85 5} -0.9 30.7 35ep3Mv 12441 
106% -0.9 20.6 14Jasl4Joi 1299 

Sl* ^6 lb.10 fl 

■38 % -0.8 23.7 27 Fed Z7 A* 1349 
l82U-a.8 12.4 19tUyl9Vm 1272 
11BS-0.B 18.6 25J*25Jn 1303 
■89(1 -1.0 2 8 8 Mar 8 Sep 1281 
■■ -0.7 13.8 19Sepl9Mar 1290 

uc 12.10 Ufiwigfa im\ 

13 20.6 14Jaa 14Jri L274 


BRITISH FUNDS— Contd 


in Stack 

400 Do. 2 ’94C102.9) 

1.00C Do. 2pc '96167.91 

90C Oo2tpc'01f78J»... 
80C Do. 2»j pc '03(78.5).. 

L200 DO. 2pc' 06(69-51 

950 Do. 2 te PC '09(78.8}.. 
L35C Do. 2>apc *11(74.6).. 
L3O0 Do. 2 type '13L89.2). 
1.700 Do. 2 VtPC ‘16(81.6}. 
1.40C DO. 2 >2PC '20(83.0).. 
90a Do. 2%pc '24 **(97.7). . 


hn*i 


Price 

l^W-o- 


teiioi 


fg$i££ 


102% -o!S 
109% -0.41 
106% -3.2] 
a9,fl-o.a 




Merest 
Dm 

lOjuikaihMar 


10.8 




13D 


lijjj, lfiSep 

0.2) 20.8 24J»^24S*> 1316 
adi5.io ajtoajlUj i3i7i 

112.6 19JM19JBU314 
15.10 70Nw20Mar 1318 

117.7 25*523*9 1319 
10.7 ISTrkUatag 1320 

19.6 26Ja*2bJiil 1321 1 
110.9 160a 16Aor 13221 

20.6 17JbC03Z3 


(h> Figures In Daretrthe*« show RPI base for Indexing, lie 8 
months prior to issue) and tan been adjusted to reflect refusing 
of RPI to 100 In January 1987. Conversion factor 3 945 RPI for 
Fefanary 1990: 120.2 and for S ept e m b er 1990: 129 J 


INT. BANK AND O’SEAS 



Dr Bill %U 2010... 91L 
De,Btl0%pdx2009_ 87? 
_ eDnBtl26pc2W3_ 101* 

Oo. 9 VocLn 2035 82t 

■edatSmlMptaK — 10 


1.12 4 Jan 4 J 
28.3 24Uat24Stp 

7.12 BJan8Jnl 
13.10 15 Hu 15 Nn 
24.1 lMarlSep 


CORPORATION LOANS 

nh^aaIl%ne20U..|g*^ 


17.4 


2 jot Treas. 

1,800 Tims. Bps Sw2-06». 
3.15C Tress lT%oeap>07.. 
1.446 Treas 8%pe 2007*1, 
1.251 Treas. 13% 


^l|i^9peLr> 20lit*.V 

X,Wmm.5VM2a»-lg... 

70§Treas. 7%pc20l2-lite - 
l.OOfflExch. 12pcl3-17... 


Over Fifteen Yeats 


-0.9 
113% -0.9 20.8 
84% -0.9 6.9 

rail -11 20.8 

asa -i.t 21.6 

S5S-1J 6,8 
-1J 


8.5 


TUijjTlNw 1295 

SAprSOct 13341 
22Jd 22Jar 1293 
11.6 16?anWvl 1339| 
mm TUceTbLLv 1301 
UAwUOa 1343 1 
lailw 255® 1336 
121an 12Jot 1245 
lUMalOSs 1330 
195) abJnia35 1332 
mmujoun* 


1260 


Undated 


359jc«iso(s4pc 

'^KSKWs.-: 

Swreas. 3pe '66 Aft .... 

27aconsoh2i2pt. 

475f7rau. 2 %jxl... 


H>.7l 25.6 llFeb lAugU239 
Uo.y 25.4 Ejmi lDecU»Z 


57r-0.4] 28.8 


hl.l 


hLli 3.9 


— l-ll 28 8 


lApriOa 

5Apr50tl 


3.9 pJaApJtlO 


lAprlOa 


1243 

13241 

1238 

1313 


Index-Linked 

6501 Tr. 2pe •9ZBC97.aP.J 121«»l-0.ll 17.8 tpM atf tefpil3l2 


, 15Ho» 1837 

«LC6\pcl99D-92....|92%d .....: 1&;7 i5W>15*m 2647 

Leeds Utepe 2006 lof%| 12.3 lAprlOct 3146 

0(3%PClrTVd... 30J 1.6 UiAprJiDc 3169, 

: '20 Aft. 2 m 18 IMarJpSD 3197 

rU%pe2007... 92% 1 30 J CWcr 350ctBZ75 

COMMONWEALTH & 
AFRICAN LOANS 

Js fibed 2%pe Hon-Asstf.... I 20<( 

3TDo.Ven8>-92AauL.J 84%) 


14 . 7 17 Feb 7. 


LOANS 


Building Societies 
60krvtie Agfa 3%jc La 2(C1. 1 101^-05) 22.6 bpJaaJU 1^3465 
5oDn. 43pclL *24 1 10zj-03 19.2 637*23**!- 


Publlc Board and bid. 

25lMeL Wtr. 3pe 'S' J Sll I 1.8 llUarlSn>336t 


FOREIGN BONDS & RAILS 


£m 


7temt7pcAiv.. 


Dn.Cgc28Stb.JbL.. 
, Do4flcMladAsL.... 

UHtM.'24AB. 

40fi)8B$talSpcJUL_i 


Price ]We**M 


1U% 




n.« 

!£.« 1-2 

HOC 3.4 

■I 037 35| 
-03l2U07W 


p tr- 
ibe 


btwtst 
Patd 

Ill] IMaj IRtw to63 
lFeblAng B762 
lAfflDci gU 
IMav B935 
llHjyJONm 


AMERICANS 


4? 

163.4 Mil . 

634^ UtaiahlSe. 

ZfHil ftmer. Craramy 15. . 
4.BS31 Amer. Express 60c.. 
MURmriCMf.&T.a.. 

IWn: AraerttechSL ' 

-MsUrserfcaEaftyl.. 
LMTi BnUmrriaUA.. 

B.Y.SL.... 
|Bell Atlantic SL.... 

eUSenncerp 

EftJehea Start S8L 
jkHtadLahs A.. 

3».<NoMdfflnG...... 

306,6ktawrick75c 

Intel. 25c.... ... 

I Horn la Ei 
I 


1 la Engy 

iSoraUc... 



DMdtods 
_ , PiM 

2^1010(Fb Hy Aj R> 


One 

1503 


1594 

1597 


fit hr ilda, 
IlirJejeDc 
Fb Mr Alfa 1 
FbMiftfai 
Fb My Agfa 


FeUiSpNoU744l 

ApJ1rfcJii |l745 

FttertafogH 
FrUrtiNoH 

tfeJmSOpSl 


OcJaApJy 

FMyAuN 1 


26.6b«taJirQa 

4.4 be Ja _ Ap JjKBO 


Stock 


ItarW 

52D4|Qkaltatta*S12% .. 
709-5 Own. BukteCoyi— 

inai Chrysler S6% 

tMM nucnpSL 

US57 hteXe-MwIlwSl 
4173 Cntt'l Bank On S4.. 

- dtrewxrDwSwe... 

512.4 Dana Corp.Sl 

73.7 Data General 

3.7392 Dui & BrndOnetSL 
919 2 Eatm Curb. 50c... 

308 1 Edilblnc. 

22017 FPL Groupie 

r JiKr Corp62%pc.. 
BMOJ Ford Uoior Sl.. 
!£5BJ tan. Elect. 63c.. 

- vGewnlHmiCHiSL. 

3317( illtaUC Sl 

16.4 XSnriaitaBISL 

443.1 ireytonnd Dial life.. 

329. C Hasbre1nc50c. 

1.7*22 Honeywell Site 

Z.UD5 Houston lads | 

320I 1 BM CorpnSl %.... 
ClS tar'awSwffAUc. 
817.9 Inyrnoil-Sara 52.. 

B365 .ockheedCrpn 51.. 
122.7 LoneSUrlndiSl... 

727.1 jwWbb Land ISc. 

4ZJ 1 Lowe's 50c. 

477.2 Hand HanmerSL- 

944.1 Merrill Lynch Sl.. . 

Z71.2 Uolexlnc. 

U4D' Morgan UP) S2% .. 
HWI Harris (Philip) 

7.714.4 VYNEXSL 

0.6* N'wlde Legal Sov.l... 

1652 PHH Core. I ... 

- gPxIffcAgr.l 

93MJ PadlicTeiesIslOe.. 

527 J Pall Core. 25c. 

1.J16I PeanzoliS31J3c... 
17776 ] ua tor Oats S5_ 

502.1 Reg NY CorpnS5.... 
3382 1 tockarell Inti. Sl ... 
3532; San. fieetock 7ft - 
BJfl3.< SnamesureBeQU-.- 

1501 5unCo.lnc.Sl 

95B.7 TRW Inc. 62te6. 

3JMi Tesneeo S5... 

Texaco $625 

1303; Texas lnnr.si 

33151 Time Warner Sl..... 

260.6 TRINOVA Core 

4 SCI USX Sl 

are.7 Hlntlib- 

32*1 UaL Tedmoloales... 

~ VUtlltehlnc. 

3JD71 JSWesj 

1H3) MMelbeageimSl.. 


AMERICANS- Conid 




8703 


olworth S3te 



CANADIANS 


U84 

LS89 

Z263 


* NUhot Energy Carp . . 
1154 Mmw. Ban& Res 
1956 Bk. Montreal | . . . 
S84,Bk.N*raSc«t| 

427.7 V9rauao| 

852 YBreatwater Res... 
LSKUCaolmgBaskl .. .. 

MHJ EuLftodflcJ 

145 Do. 4gc Deb LlOO... 
77.5 VCenlrelCw'A' j... 

29 0 VC«B TVX M In 

~ VCaranaCorp. 

' VDerlan tads. | 

530.4 fEeko Bay Mines.,,, 

- vECQCere I 

100.4 landalf Teas lac... 

12.0 %aneesExi>lr.| 

717 pHxwtoSId'lli^'lV 

217.4 rjUrison’sBjy |.... 

iSl 

- VMiucocho Expire.. 

~ WUi West Soldi.. , 
834.1 teMaOmofAIbetre.i 
3M^4 WtoSSm—: 1 
23»t Royal Bk Cml|..... 

- PSedimlnt 

- VSaiwraCaW Carp]... 

- ran Pare TedL topi.. 
L9W1 rofento-Oam. BH._ 

Urn Can Pipe... 
154.0rVarHy Corel 


vT 


15% 

63B| 

& 

191p 

171p 


55c 

Ufa 

«S0f 

728f 

27% 

% 

Tth 

a i; 

668p 

6681 

n3 


FkHrAglh|lOB9 

'UaApJn0qlO17 


- 3 .: 

22 81 22 
lb 9J 30.6L 

1|7|fes 
-hE^f*** 

-0.1 6-2 29.6| 

4.C 5.0 28-12 
10i H3 

. -10.4 
J39j -Hi 
»fa -3 i 4.1] 3.6 
5«I -7.7 0i9 
M4J -12.4 
Ufa -6.C 


-6 4 3.6 26 J 
-l.fil 5.4 1511 
3.U 3.6 2.10 
1 2.9 2621 

4.2 L8 


9-1 

5,^247 
«.« 445.11 
03 6.0118.7 


fl 153FJ 

-ill -lUT?! 


SSSt: 

Continued do next page 


FflfaAaNnL1037 
[JaAply0cP38 
July Jan p051 
haApUrkt 


MrJaSeDe 
June Dec 


JaApJyOcl 

AnJyOcJa 

UrJapDc 

UrJeseW 

JaApJyOcl 


to5 


Fhlfatabii 

, JeneDeci - 
{HrJeSeDflllBO 


1070 

5088 
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FINANCIAL TIMES MONDAY OCTOBER 22 199Q 


4pm prices October 19 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE PRICES 


12 north 
High Law abort 




37 l i 9*2 AAR 49 
9< 7% “ 


n*.TH.e nOUflgh Law OmtaCtOM 
- A-A-A - 


9* 71, ACM n tOi 

(1% 84 ACM la U6 


lib 8%ACM5cU6 
9b 7% ACWSp 1.01 
24b 14% AL Lab n 
M i win 

23*4 5b AM In pi 2 
85% 33* AMR 


4J 

7 807 (Z% 

11% 

I1%- b 

11 

293 6k 

8 

a - b 

tt. 

943 9b 

9% 

0b+ b 

M. 

1058 7% 

7 

7% + k 

ra. 

06 (1% 

11% 

11% 

a 

(520 e% 

9% 

9%+ k 

u 

47S 8 

7b 

8 + % 

6 U 44 18 

17b 

18 + % 


1 


5 - 


4b 2 AH* 
124 384 ASA 


-i 


3a 


43% 31 AOtoh 304 
14 114 AbiObl B 50 

11% 4% AcmeC AB 

9% 5% ACME .32 

32b 18% Acnaon « 

16% MHAdaE* 206* 

15b 10 AAtoe 
204 17% Met pf 1.84 
?1% 19% Adob pi 240 
11% 3% AMO 

32% IB AMO OF S 
94 lb Advast .16 


577 1% 1 

40. 220 6% d 6 

II 120W 48% 48 

7 30 2 % 2% 2% - % 

7.1 593 42% 41% 42 +4 

10 2D 10777 43% 43 
71 II! 

73 7 IBB 51 


434+ % 
114 ii% + 4 
5 s% + 4 


62% 29% AelnU 2.78 
134 - 


7b AfHPb 21 
234 114 Ahmont 98 
34 I* AiFoen 
61 424 AkPrd 1.44 

27 13b AJiFrt s 38 


22 1BS7 vnk 264 20% + % 
14. 43 1S4 15 134+ 4 

371 11 10% 18% + h 

11. xl8 174 417 17-4 

12. *10 20 30 20 -4 

2738 4% 34 4 +4 

8 17b 17% I7b + 

a A 980*9 " 

3.1 6*8 74 d 74 7% 

72 G2S45 12b 12b 12b 

B 25 3b 3b 3b 


6.7 30 40 2% 2^ 


17. 


24b UbAJWM 
204 (5» 


£0 12 731 47b 46b" 4Tb + b 

... ... , 9 ^*,,, 


. isb Alrtoua 2JH 
104 9 ALaP dpLflr 

103 b 9*4 AMP Id 8.44 
28 134 AHJkAIr 20 

204 6b Atonyln .35 
774 19% ABmtD b- 20 
22b lS%AICuM * JO 
37% 3*% AIMsn * 48 


18% Alean 112 * SB 93725 


37% 27% Ak»SM 04 2.7 12 867 


1J 8 563 Mb 15b _ _ 

21 60 114 ub nb+ 4 
10. a 61 H% 16 16 + b 

95 17 8% 9b Bb+ 4 

00 *3320 894 99 b 984+34 

1.1 92177 lflb 174 174+ b 
18 81328 9b d B 9b . 

J 19 M2 24% 23}J 33>- 4 
12 14 288 174 184 174+4 
1.5 20 2126 324 31 314 + 14 


~U% 19b 194+ b 
31b 304 31b + 4 


— 10k AtoxAlx 1 a* 17 280 18b 17b 194 + 1 

59% ZtbAUndr 111 22% d224 22b- k 

97 754 AUooCd 1.721 2J 7 36 7S}d73% 754 - b 

34b lflb AlgLud 1.86 46 6 6*6 13% IB 19b+ b 

17 10 284 364 384 ~ }• 

9 55 11 104 104- 4 

12 *93 15 Mk Mb- b 

1.8 19 596 U4 134 134+ 4 

ia “ - “ * ‘ 


*2% 34 AUgPw 0.16 
20 9 AltanG 

214 lib Allen pH.75 
10} 12b AJcrgn -28« 
174 11% AlnCap l.TOa 
17 84 AifGIE n 

12b 7b AIBOEii n 
154 «>4 AllTdi n 
254 *84 Aiwi PC 97 
114 34 AiMPd 

377, 2S% AldSgal 100 
10% 9% AM IT 78a 

mb a* AMU2 n.72* 
10 84 AUIT3 n .84 

114 9% AMU 84a 

10k 64 AM 102 72 

10b 74 AMM3 n.48 

94 74 AM PI n09a 

40% 2*4 ALTS. 1j* 0 
774 81 b Alena 1.60a 
20b 12% AmexG OB 
29% 174 Amnjc .80 
15b 4 Hmfi» ,10| 

13% 6% Amatol .48 

64 b vjAmdur 
18% % vJAmd p 7 

56 38% AmHaa 80 

104 94 AmAdJ rvS2 
10b U) AAdj 96 


13 180 124 124 124 + 4 

191 104 Mb 104+4 
88* 9b 84 9b + 4 


190 124 11b 11b- b 

16 1** 184 0184 18b- b 

S 108 34 34 84 

7.1 7339* 264 0254 254- b 

7 9 137 94 94 94+ b 

70 86 94 84 94 

73 125 64 84 84 

65 85 10 94 94+ 4 

76 397 94 9 84+ % 

55 75 8% 84 8> 

75 118 8% 84 64 

<L7 13 1211 304 394 29% 

ZB 84782 5*4 53b «4 + % 
5 3* 181 124 Mb- 4 

59 83730 20% 18% »% + 4 

888 19-18 13-16 13-18- 1-» 

7.1 13 6% 6% 84-4 

1 5-16 5-16 6-16-1.16 

3) 7-18 7-18 7-18+1-18 
15 43 1132 48b -*84 *74 + 14 

8.1 T22 10b 10 104+ 4 

*5 io4 io 104+ 4 

5492973 19 W% 184- 4 


W* 11% ABore* 3.10 - - .. 

73k 61% AmBrod 172 38 18 4800 734 704 72 +14 

38* 304 Aflrd «H 4 36 36 38_ + b 


sob 284 Aflid JH2.75 95 15 29% 204 284+ 4 

41% 23%A8MM 52 3J 12 36 274 27% 27%+b 


__ 35 12 39 274 274 - - 

23% 16% ABihP a 58 *8 Ml 3 19 19 19 + b 

3b 


- rt 

10 8% AGIP 1 06a 

104 Bb AGTT 56 
244 lflb AHSPr 2.44 
24 % 19% AHarH 37.02 


15b ACapBd 1 9Sa ra 61 154 154 >54 - b 

224 154 ACapCv 244a 15 30 18b Wk M4+ 4 

64 54 ACapM 56 IT. 356 54 54 54+ 4 

Efb 42 ACran US 30863342 45% 44% 4*4+4 

33% 28 AOPw 240 65 M 2741 264 284 284+ 4 

384 17b AmEip 52 45 32 23791194 184 <94+ 4 

21% CbAFomly 32 25 n 12*0 14% 134 14%+ 4 

504 23%AGnGp 220 12 75757 264 254 284+1 

84 6b Amavl 54a 12 194 7k 84 64- b 

- 12 1*3 84 84 84+ b 

95 58 10b 04 10 + b 

11.12 129 21b 214 Z1b+ 4 

... 52 7 5 184 19% »4 

55b <3 AHomo 82.16 45 13 3858 48% 474 <7% 

584 B2% Amrtd. 3.10 *5 13 9387 66 6* 65 +1b 

’ 2108288 864 65 664+2% 

11. 122 8 84 84- % 

45 S11 134 lab Mb- 4 

22 S 94 84 84 84+ % 

99 3 24 3 + 4 

14 14 14 14+ 4 


89% 57 " AlntOr a .44 

Mb 


. 14 AOTF 
31% 124 APraad 50 
13 84 AREM 2 

8b 34 AmRKy 58) 
134 > abb 3® 
15% 74 A5B pi 51 1 

3% ib a Bn ip 
71% 42% JUnSMr (72 
47 294 ATftT 152 

104 94 AWsM n 
194 124 AmWtr 50 
7 *4 AmHoU 

10 *4 Amracb 

52% 36% Amaran 13 
17% 1 7-18 v/AmasO .05) 
14b 84 Aowtak 54 

11 84 AmavSc 1.0S 
604 *5% AmOCO 2JM 
654 37% AMP 13 
144 S Amoco JO 

64 3% Amro .12 
84 34 Amrop 
274 M AmS» 140 
6 74 Anacmp 

30% AiuKfck JO 

54 Anatoli 

25% AnoolH .98 
AnTiaua I 



31 1% 

45 1% 

24 11 827 48b *5*. 

3513 2757333b 321 

329 10b M 

6.2 9 680 Ub 124 124 - b 
183 54 64 6b 

37 103 54 S 6%+ b 

35 11 x20 37 «H4 37 +4 

20 * 0 13-18 17-W 15-18— 4 
6511 186 94 8 94 + 4 

12. «31 9 84 9 + b 

3.7 19 7483 35% 53% 56 +1% 
3.1 18 2902 43% 414 *3%+2b 
at 8 38 6% 84 54+ 4 

17 8 95 4% 44 *4-4 

158 4% 3% 44+ 4 

7J5 7 5S 164 164 184 
5 2788 it f% !$+ 4 


•n i jui 

9? 54 
33% Ml, 
4S4 J4 


17 
43 
20 
II 

27!. . . . . 

15 64 ApptMj 

294 174A«ellD« .10 
44% 31% ArtSOOl 250 
13% 5b AreAWi 
23b 16 AifcEx n. Wo 
274 .18% Artia 150 
51 39b Arkla pi 3 

11% 44 Armoo .40 

23% 17 AimcBCIO 
42% 20% ArmWI 1 16 
T 3b A rowE 
— 8b ArwE pH. 94 
6 Aim 

19 134 Atom .68 

45% 38b Araln pO.75 
3*b 22 b Mara 150 
27% 134 AaCoai .40 
40b 284 AsnOfl 1 
22% 9% AoImPc S4o 


4% 34 44 + 

185 »% 184 

it 74 14+ . 

5 48 45* 34 % 34k 3*4 + % 
24 2SJ 5% 64 54- b 

am sa 264 26% art + % 

ar-08H7 a«% 374 37% +1% 
"9 1086 W4 16b 184+ 4 


38% Ub AnBwm __ ... 

7b Andaip 0.44b 65.8 87 7b 7b 74+ b 

76 b Aon cp 151 55 8 583 20% ZB 29% + \ 

Ub ApoClHI J8 1.8 19 UBS lflb 164 « - % 

MbApwi 58 44 3 613 77% 11% 11%-% 

25% ApPv pC66 ML 3 28 26 26 * b 

--- 303 7% 7% 7%+ % 

A 136235 33% 22% 23b + b 
75 9 337 32b 31 % 32 + % 
6 234 8 5% 8 + b 

5109 4 164 Mb Mb- b 

6J Z7W 204 204 204+ 4 
7J 18 42 41% 41%+ b 

75 17BS 54 4% 54+ 4 

11 29 n 174 >7%+ b 

3.4 5T0S3 21% 21b 21%+ b 
197 3% 3% 14 

13. 


3 12% 12% «% + k 
20 84 84 6%+ 4 
14 83 14% 144 144+ b 


4.6 1 . . . 

8.7 11 384 38% 38%+ 4 
17 5 881 24 b 23% 24 +1% 


15 U 317 22% 32 22% - 4’ 

_ " - '»% + 


3.4 29 1276 30 % 28% »%+ ^ 


75 


10b 8% AaatPiu 150a S3 fi 166 7b 7k 7b + 
28b 14% AsdHQ .12 5*6 161 23% 22% 


5% Tb AtalSo* 30a 
17 9% Aflllna 1 

32b 25% ABCoa 196 
J9% 31%ABEnrg 258 
142b 95% AdHfcn 6 
174 Bb AUaa 
18% 15% ATMOS 1.18 
15% 8% Augai .40 

24% 8% Auatr 57a 

MJb *4 AutoOi 70 
7% 4b Avalon 
30b nbAVMCO 44 
33b 15% Avonr 6* 
33% 21% Avnaf 60 
38% “% Avon I 
29% 22b Avan pi 2 
20 10% Audi n la 


168 ilb Jj»4 ijbj 


5 46 161 23b 
II. 6 30 2% 24 . 

11.17 40 94 6b 9% 

8.4 12 247 30% 30% 30% - % 

85 10 6B 344 34 3*4+ 4 

35 13 4789 130 128% 130 + Ib 

12 *7 8% 6% 84- b 

7.4 IT 55 184 154 M % - % 

44 9 6K! 9 6% D + % 

7 981 10 9% 10 +4 

14 17 1900 51% 51b 514+ % 

12 4 $ 4 > 4 r> + *» 

20 IG B 21% 21% 21% 

40 91631 16b 15% Wb+ b 

26 n 332 33b 22% 28 + % 

41 11 3939 25b 24% 2*4 + 1% 

BJ 358 24 b 23% 24 +1 
9.8 8 83 104 810b 10b- b 

- B-B-B - 

30b ME a 252 073 31b 31 31 + b 

619 10 IS 18b 18% 16% + b 

180 21 b 21 21b + % 

5 289 8b ?% 8 +.4 


*0 

27 b 194 BJS Sv n 
114 5 BMC 
35% 35% BP PHi 357* 
3% 214BHE 240 
14 4b 8RT 1.46o 
15% 3% Balnea 20 
24% 15 EtaMF *3.440 
34% 1B% BafcrHu .48 

22b 18b Baktar *8 

34% » M IU 

?1b 3% BanvfcH 23) 

13% «% BoHkv 58 
3*4 S*% BadGE 110 


12. 10 4(7 30% 30b 304 - 4 
6 9 23% 23% 23% + b 


10 . 

34. 3 114 4%d 4b <b- b 

44 176 4% 4% 4%- b 

21. 116 Mb 18 Mb+ b 

1.7 38 4512 29 28% 27% +1% 

2812 9 16% 18% M%- b 

SB 18 398 30% 28% 30 +1% 
2297 35 - — 

47 8 778 7 

78 11 1363 27b 28^ 


an* ao Ml 

a 3 - i 

38% 27 


33b sob BncOna 1 tW» 45 83843 23% 22% 22% 


G 3% M 34 . 

85 3 20% 29% 29%+ % 

18 13 5 23 23 23 +4 

4210 80 46% 48% 46b +2% 
127 HI M? KB 
1*14 272 73 71% 724+1 

fiff J250 7% 6% 7%+ % 

14 12 344 2«b 24%+ 4 

14 10 24 23% 23b- % 

14 >380 fi <M1b 41 b — 2b 

7378 14 *4 >4 . 

11 4 823 18b 17% 17% t 4 
37% »%BNYMA3J9a 13. 2 77 27 27 + b 

33% 17% BnkAm 1 51 818138 79% 18% »%+!% 

nj. i«7 fib 31% 32 + b 

11. 34 56% 98b 98b 

60 17*9 33% 32b 33% + 1% 


lib 1% Dntfla 
39% 24% HcHIIV 1.480 
29% 16% BncQri H3 
as 34 BnSant 1.980 

15JT % BanTo* 

PI 96 Bandog > 

22% 6% 8M9ff» .40 

38b 73b BW1 WM38a 
31% 22% SkB 103240 
02% *14 MB pfiSJMo 
20 1 BLNE 

ISb BkNY 212 


31% B*A poJ3o 
B5% 58 BkAM GO 
52b 284 BanfcTr 233 
14% Bb BnrAo n 
17b *% Hon nor a 

30% 20% Bare** 

29% 21 BarB (*278 
25% 204 HofB pC72 
25b SI BarB p*C.*M 
E% 12% Sard +* 
36b 23%8an«p 1.40 
37% M% Daman 152 
14% 6% Harold JO 

20% 14b Baas n 218a 
19 8b B«M| .70 
73 52% Bausdh 1.32 

3% Baxter 54 


67 7% 7% 7%+ % 
SB 5% Sb 54+ b 
19 7 28b »b 28b + b 


84 22% a. a.4+b 


115 22b 214 22% + 4 


U 140 22% 22 . 224.- 


27% 201 
39b 3Bb Ba* P*A3-+4a 


Wl- 4 
7%- b 
804+4 
M%+ % 


814 62b Ba* pisaso 
22% 18 BaySQ* 128 
14% a r ‘ 

31% 1341 


,?S 1 ^ 


.?ap 

ii% 

74 96 Sacra, 1.0 
gab 21% BoktaH 54 
G7b 30% Banna 1336 
18% nbBalflno .40 
Seb 48%Bon&, 258 
36% 3%S*fc«AH 52 
374 27 Boola 72 
SS 34% BardCp 2-40 
46 *0% Bonol pH30 

48 43 BoaolpMJO 

27 23% B4M»ptt30 

5% IB-M BnOSB 
ia% il%B8naton JTt 


23b M . 

T9 12%Mf»f* -0SB 

»% s Baser 

i rsvs 

25% »bB«SpIB25B 
7% 3% Bovrtr 
23% lob**** 

29% 71% BUM 
»b 8 «(«) *0 
gx 28b BBOfCp 154 
Sb 9bBaA*NnJ» 

9% 7% BflisOi 1-85 

II 8 BflartT » 
fi% 30 B+AMfi 1J6 
26 U% BMefcE 
7% Sb HlUOChp -TSP 


U IB 2334 18 ISb 1B%- 
0.7 13 13 24% 2M% 24% 

8.1 68401 Wb 154 W%+ % 

25 10 2878 7% 84 8% - % 

11.12 28 211% 20% 20%-' 
1523 VOS 7% T% 7J 
2J 15 914 80% 00 00^ 

2.4 218*2 Z7b 26b 

65 303 3B% 38% 3Bb 

4.4 123B 80% 7B 7B% 

6.1 11 Ml 21b 20% ?0%- b 

35 8 3029 S% 8% 8% + b 

*511 496 W% 14 «%+ % 

16 4 408 Tb 8> «>- Jt 

22 10 *47 12% 12% M4- b 

15 18 1133 89% 88 89% +3% 

2510 12 22% 22b 22%+ 4 
45 19 MMB3S24 50% 53 +lb 
3,7 11 *3 IB 14% 14% + b 
U 144387 824 31% + 

15 JO m 29% d28% »%- 
25 IS 290 28% 274 28k + 

65 7 630 37% 36k “’S* 1 , 
«. 2 41 40% 41 + 4 

10. ZlOB 45 40 *4 

10. Z90 29 29 3B +1 

0 248 1 M-M 1 +1-18 

&a 64 11% 18% 164+ b 

11001X430 8250 0000 8100 +«■ 

35 27 383 74% Mb Mb 

17 29 8 14% 14% 14% 

6 122 5% 6% 64+ % 


s >im s a a at i 


12. » W% 20% 26% + b 

84 7831 o 74 r T - h 
a 84 8 10% 10% W% 


4.1 01957 12% 12% 

- Mb M; 


„ ... Jt M4+ * 

6311 104 38% 36% » - b 
10. 357 9% 84 94- b 
13. 580 Bb 8. »-% 


9.7 1042 8b 84 8% 

4J) 172*03 40 39b »b- 4 

28 489* 20b 194 M 1 * + 4 

U. 127 34 94 84 


CWga 

pi gta Ctaaa Piw. 

Dtv.TMLB lOOaHkm Law OofioOooo 


61% MkBooma* l' 2.1 18 18T7B484 47% 48%+ % 

515 uiitabSc 152 70 74S43 22, 20% 21% +1% 

ajj ijl nnnnar Iff 15 4% 4% *% - b 

?'• IZZZ? SOT 4b 4% 4%+% 


12 Moron 
Mph Low BbK* 


*4 


Ik 3.MBand«l a 7-32 3-W 3-W-1-I8 

14% T?BwSaC prl.TSB 20. 10 404 8% 8% 8%+ % 
Uk IV Unmet* 1 78a 21. B 134 8% 8b 8% 

A M .,3584 33% Kb 32 4+.. 


19% 14%BCae22Da 
J2b 18% BoaEd 152 
15% 14% BOSE prT58 

P% iBbBowatrlJO 

- -T Brain 3.190. 


16.12 47 18 14% 14!. 

65 1820 19 18% 18 +4 

10. 48 14% 14% 14%+ b 

85 8 962 18 17% 17%+ % 

an ab r% r%+ b 
E% 22 22b * b 


14k >b Brnzfl 3.1PO 41- »< »* '4 7<t+ *1 

akSS 180 7 2 9 188 22 % 22 22b + V 

fft akbMglll 14 3* 15652 0? GQb 82 +lb 

39t J EWAk 1390 75 6 821 28b 26b 26%+ % 

fit 2B*g Brtt&as 2.53a 6.011 349 42% « 

S3 B448rt!w3j4e M1B10M 79b 7 


»B% 78% -’h 


14% 5%B«PW1 

26% 1B%BTOSfl150o 
57b 38b BrtfTBl 250s 
12b Bb Broadr* JO 

12% «b BrooW .58 

32b 25 

»% 28HBkUQp&47 
17% 10% BonSn 32 
32% 21% SrarnOp 150 
40b 29% BnamFr .84 

18b 84B"*r5. 44 

2Sb 13 6rshW 72 
JB% 23% oudtora 200 
17% 12 BunkrH 1.84 
15 14% BKtav 1.728 

18b 9% SwICl a 

30b 24% BortNOl 1 JO 
0% 7k BrOto pi 56 
S0% 3H% BrtRK .70 
20% 12 BumPP IJ6 
11% 


801 10b 9% 10b 

85 6 111 24% 23% 23% -b 


64 12 1075 61^ 91% 91%- b 
45 0 *17 11% 

234 


65 4S244 


03% S*- % 

11% 11% 

6.511 133 284 28 3b- % 

0.1 2 Z7% 27% 27k- 4 

2.7 11 21 Ub 11% 11%+ b 

75 II 226 22% 22 22 

25 IS 5839 30% 294 20%- 4 
62 X1718 7% 6% Tk+ % 

6.119 31 1*4 14 Mb* b 

11. 2 JIB 34b 33% » + % 

12. 2 134 M% 13b 

15. 10 70 11% 11% 11% - b 

a 2 10b 10 10b + b 

4.7 7 6382 20 b 24% J»%-1b 


55 W 6% 8% B%- b 

15 28 5W 42% 4l% fit + % 


14 


12 26 318 12b d1<% 11% - k 
70S 2 1% 1%+ b 

- C-C-C - 

33b 14%C63 Sov+156 B5 74505 18% 17% U4+ 4 
444 27% earn 50 15 W 370 33 32% 32% + b 

206% 151% CBS 4.40 25 13 264 150 157% 1M +2 

4 , 1<( !% + % 


3b 18-16 CCX 
lilt 10 CCX p4 156 

ie S4 cm 

7% 1% CF toco 1 

06% 38b CKJHA 204 
6% 4% OGH1 156 
24b ig%OP3C0 1.B4 
22b 12% CM. 

39% 25% CMS engAO 


tl. 


fiOO lib 11b 11b- 4 

S.% 3% 34- b 


6 163 __ _ . 

4*. 192 2b 2 2b + b 

21 62041 37% 37b 374+1 
19. 712 5% 3b 6%+ % 


12% 2% CMS Enti 

W8% 


. . 5Bb CNA Fn 

a 8% CHA1 1.16 
C®bCPC 2 
344 23% CPI .48 

8% 8% CR1 M158 


12% Wb CHI Uq246a 
21% 10 CRSSa .12 


38 k 25 CSX 150 
22% 11% ClIC liK 
70 3b CVfiS 55r 
38% 21% CMWro -73a 
21% 8% CabUrn 

37% 23 Cabot 154 
10% 14 CWOO n .18 
38% 13k Cadonco 
33% lObCsosar 
2S4 3% Cal Fad .12 

3% 9% ClUHE 53* 

18% 8% CoIUhi 

36% 24% CaJmat 5*a 
1% &-1G Cotton 
lb b CmpH o 

82 42% CampSp 1 
2% 14% CdnPc |+S2D 

4 tb ConiCa 
639 406 CapCttl 20 
64b 27% CapHM 1.06 

83 70 CapH pBJOa 

1B4 WbCapud 228 
14% lObCapMpnJO 
9% 1% Carter 

38 27b Carlisle 154 

13% 8% CumtcP 
22 11b Caron 58 

48 38 CnrPw 252 

57 4i% caiTee 2.40 

10 1% CartHw 


8A (1 257 

21} 

21% 

21}+ b 

11% 

9b CtrySiG 108 



13} 

u% 

Ub+ b 

10% 

8b DrySU n.71 



20% 

Mk 

20% + % 

42% 

31 b duPont *1 (» 

26 

57 

rt 

3k 

3b- b 

46V 

40 

duPnl nCLSO 

9 

325 

BB% 

65 

53b- k 

58% 

sob OuPm M20 

w 

2 B 

8b 

rt 

8b 

ab 

71 

DunPh .750 

£8 16 1640 

70 

73% 

76% + 1 

fib 

33‘ 

DuLnP 1 


25% 

Mb 

25k + b 

06 

07* 

Duke ptaJO 

IS. 

103 

7b 

7 

7k 

91% 

83i 

Di*u ptTJO 

fi. 

57 Ilb 

nv 

Mb- % 

100 

S3 \ 

Di* iduao* 

1.0 fl 

68 

12 

11} 

1? + } 

97 

89 

DAtoidBJB 

40 73487 

28b 

27} 

28%+ b 

5b 

3% 

Duketit £6 

3* 

225 

17% 

17k 

17%+ % 

»k 

39+ 

Ounero £12 

29. 4 

77 

3b 

3k 

3b- k 

72 

191 

Duq pi 2 

00 U 

5M 

nb 


24% 

23% 

70 

Duq pi £07 

22 ttS3u23% 

fib 

23 +1b 

fib 

2D*i 

Duq prK£10 

4442 

UB 

H 

23} 

fib+ b 

fib 

22 

Duq pr £31 


a io 

IB 16*1 
02293 
2.7 10 1848 
16. 22 

US 


T7% 774 174+ b 
194 17t 17% - % 
14% 134 14 - b 

£ 


4% + b 

. 6 %+ % 
2511 127 29b 25 29 - b 

* % 4 % 


324 1652 13-32 13-32 

SLOWS 903 58 % 50b 50%+ b 

1919 Wb 18 JB + b 
3 lb lb lb 

5 U 352 441 *23 440 +4b 

3.4 7 1453 32% 31b 32 +1% 

95 3 72% 71% 72% — ^ 


17. 7 88 13% 13 13b ^ 


80% 44% CaiffUl .92 


W% 10% - b 
1 % 1 % 
a 2 B% + % 
7% 7% + % 

11b 12 + % 
*1% 41% - H 
414 41% - % 
2% 2% 


1& 

71 1% 

4 A 11 31 25% 

13 146 7% 

65 148 12 

75 12 883 43 
57 B 192 42 

38 841 2% _ . 

15 14 78 47% 47% 47% - b 

.. 1S%CaacNG IJ2 75 10 20 174 17% T7%- % 

20% 7 CahAm a55 5 20 79 13% 13% 13%+ % 

384 2B%CaaUCk 16 1961 264 37% 26% + 4 

ffl% 38%Catarp U 0 25 123348 42% 40% 4?%+1% 

13% iQ%CadrFr 1.45 U. 8 148 11% 11% 11%+ % 

43% 22% Canon a 55 SJ 5D 436 27% 26% 26% + b 

21b 16b CorxEn 150 1111161143 17% 17b 17%+ b 

44b 21% Carom .40 17 B 423 23b 22% 22% 

42 35 CanSoW 276 5.7 16 2320 41% 41% 41% + % 

8J 10 78 22b 22 22b + % 

75 10 43 33% 33% 33% + b 

87 10 888 T7% 17b 177 

£4» 37 Wt 18% »’ 

85 U MO 23% 23% 23% . 

1.7 26 140 31% M% 3*4+4 

83 82891 29% 25% 26%+ % 
2511 1 7 7 7 + % 

101708 8% Bb 8b- % 

15 785 3% 34 


24% 3D CenHud 154 
36 31% CflLaEI 256 

204 16b CaMPar 156 
26% IstCvNm .40 
28% 21% ClflPS 250 
38% 21% CntjrTI AX 
33% 24% cnmpln 1.10 
u 6% Oipsa JO 
15% 74 CMHou 

Sb 34 ChnrtC 5Sa 
40% 10% Choaa 170 
52% 34bcnsa POSTS 14. 
48 25 ChaopC450o M. 

41% 2abCHw p«.I3o ia. 
28% W4Chaap7Q252 14. 
38% 19% CtM pM2A4 13. 
7% 2 Chaus 




U% 12b 12b- b 

17 37% 36% 38% - % 
127 25% 35% 2%+ % 
886 28% d22% 22% -1 
84 ID Wb M4+ % 
102 Mb 17% 18b + b 
28 104 24 2b 2b+ % 


38% 19% Churned 156 95 0 1*0 2D 018% 18% - b 

— ‘ % 12%+ b 


37% 12b CnmBnk 
4% 1% CnBk B 28 
84 5 CUB pK50a 

43% 26 CA»pM5B* 
38% 2*40hBkpM.i2a 
27% 17%CHB dpO.68 
27b 174CM«Ma -W 
21% 14 Chapk .72 
814 aB%CtKwm aw 
79% 34 ChMpI 9 
22% 11 CM« 54* 
30% 26%Chffl* a 
29% WftMvMa A0 
84 3% ChkFnfl J41 
38 24 ChrtaCr 1511 

17% g% OvMi 
23% 8% awyalr 1 JO 

51% 344 Chro* *1J2 

20% 14% ChrOvrt 52 
3% 7-MvtChyron 
39% 39% atom 246 
184 CkmBoI .76 



81 » 

SB 24% 

57 W% 

5 261357 20% 

65 9 84 14% 

45 399213 71% 

65 1 75% 

25 9 U 

M 235 30 
IA 11 1723 29% 
6510 221 4% 3! 

&Q 


12 % 12 _ 
is ib t 

9 % 6 %' 

28b 28% + % 


1306 rt 9 % 6 % + _b 


*%. 


18% W%- 
20 % 20 %+ % 


14% 14% . 

08b TO%«4 
76% 75%+ % 
11% 11%+ b 
29% 29%' 


_ ,'+ 1 % 

2W,+ % 


It. 


19 1Z7 274 284 26% - % 
26 35 18% 15% 15%+ % 

3889 11% 11% 11%- % 

.... — — gj 

18% + t 


95 82739 38b 37b 

15 28 356 16% 18% 

171 4 9-18 9-W 

7J11 19 34 334 33%+ 4 

. . 35 W 1785 18% 19b 18% 

32% 28 CME 250 75 7 879 30% 30% 30% 

46 41% ChlG pi 4 0J 2300 43 fi 43 

m 92 % r- - - 


30 


. ClnG pi 830 
•1 74b ClnG pi 7 A* 

88% 9l%CMQpl9J8 
21b 10% ChlMU .72 


95 


M0 94 


11^ 2b ClneOd 


% vtCIrcK 
28 14 QfC4 .10 

70% 36% arcus 
33% UbCMearpUB 
87% «%Cteppf Bo 
7B% 40% CHep P*A 70 
29' " 

a 

28 2 Otyficp 

23% 0b Ctolra .10 
47 22% CtortE 

124 7% OayW 

11% 8 CtomOto .16a 
35 10% QvCtt 50 

80% 73b Ctve p!75B 
45% 32%OortK 1.44 
28% 14%CMUd JO 
8% 3% Coochm 20 

164 2 CoaaiSv .40 

384 27b Coaatal *AO 
4B4 30% Cocao a BO 
17% UbCocaCE 55 
31 1BV Coot* -15a 


9.7 K1D0 77 77 

05 zWQ 04 93 

9.1 40 300 12% 11 

194 2% 2 

821 % 


5 9 1389 T8% 19% 18 '+ 
17 1801 «4 


Tl 70458 13% 12% 13b + . 

- ~ U42% 43 + % 



40b 41b + 1 


14. 442 43 M2K 

M. 44 40 dfib 48% -1% 

17 CMep p7C2J8 T2. 79 19% 18% 10% +1% 

12 CftyNG 54 9J 7 004 12% 12 124 

M3 2b 8 1% it- % 

J 131166 13% Ub 13t+1b 
8 878 23% 28% 28% + % 
M 1327 u13% Ub 13b + 4 
15 43 8 8% 6%+ b 

35 6 138 214 204 204- % 

95 HOOO 78 76 76 +1% 

45 12 1725 33 b 32b 32% + b 
15 8 VO M% 174 16% +1% 
10. 24 3% 3% 3%+ % 

ta. S51 24 Zb 2b- % 

T.f 21 1387 JSb 34% 33 * % 

15 17 22988 45% Mb *5%+2b 
.4 221934 U % 13 13 - b 

519 288 18 17% 17%- b 

74 32% CTOOP 150 2J 18 x388866b 85% 66b +1% 

22% MberoFda JO 1.4 11 736 U 14% 14% 


U S Godin nl JO 
8% 4b CoBHI 156 
12b Wb CM* a .00 
»4 7% CTOMU .72 

82% 41%CoiGas 220 
91b 1*4 Conxfla JB 
22b 18b Cm MU 52 
11% 4% Coo+Jro 
40% 27b CmwE 3 
21% 19 CaCprlJO 
22% 19% CaE pr 2 
28% 3B%C*iEpl257 
B! 84 CmEoI &40 
30 29% CocnES 252 

38% 2Bb Cwnaal IJ2 
384 10% CPxyc 36 
17b 14 CaTCM 11 
87% 3S% Campq a 
8% 1% CmpCr* 

W% 4% CmpAaC 55* 
8 2 CnpFd 

98b aabcoawSc 
T2b 8 CmpTok .05 
H4 8% ComaBt 1.43a 
38% 21b GonAfl a .60 
18b 14%C08B£n IJ3 


05 938 Bb 8% 9b + b 

14. 7 214 O 8% 8 + b 

22. 147 6 4% 8 + b 


17% 11% 

B B 


M8 11% 

BO 71 8% 

44 21 X1*0650% 48% 50%+ % 

17 T 762 18% IB 10%+ b 

11 8 22 17 10% 17 + % 

1WW77 6% 5% S%- b 

952H 4997 31% 30% 31%+ % 

97 8 19% »% U% 

95 7 20b 20% 20%+ b 

If. J 28% 28% 2flt — % 

98 ZldD 05% 85% «% + 1% 

9510 6 30% 30% »%+ b 

45 8 838 27 26% 28%+ % 

14 IB 1017 28% M ZB%+ b 


MS 14% 14^ 


10 107TB 43% 42% 42% + % 
41 1% 1% 1%+ % 

3 BS325 " ‘ - 


a =* % %\ 

40 »% 38% 


10 525 

B 21 6% Bb 8b+ % 

IS. 2823 9% 9b flb 

25 M 3BU 34% 33% 3*b + 4 

75 19 11 Mb H% 16% 

18 ComMQlJB SI 70 40 17b 16% 16% - b 
^ l7%Caas8co 2 A M 3 07 M%dt7b 17% -1% 
20% 19% GmEd 152 B5W2S2B 23% 22b 22% + b 

32 10% CnaFrt .53) 1784 16b 14% 14% - % 

S2% 41 GanaNG 154 30 2* 1039 47% 47k 47%+% 
Bl% 34% Conrad 150 45 I* 1120 3B% 38% 35%+ b 

5% 1% GnSUr 4GB 3% 3% 3% + b 

4.1 T 84 16% 15b 15%+ % 

75 £100 59% 59% 58% 

SI 1100 84% 84% B*k + 1b 
3J 21 2429 34 33% 33%+% 

34% ISkCntlCp 250 IS 13 2010 17% W% 17% + 1k 
29% 7% CnUBk 1 12 873 B% B% 8b+b 

41% 22 CMSk pU5S4 IT. 1 22% K% 22% 

20 12% CnlB FW2.44* 19. 223 13% Uk 13%-%- 

IVM11-2SB vJCWrf 30 15-236 1525BMT5B ♦ 1-286 

21b 8 CUM! 29 794 8% 8% 8% + b 


CttSW 
34 15b Conor .84 

« «bCnPpU4LI8 
" CnP pM75B 


38b Cental 1.10 


3% Convtfld 


+ .% 


31b Caapor 1.08b 32 13 302833% 33% 33% + 

1085 22% &\ 


28% 21 b Coed |d *1 60 7.1 10B5 22% 22% 53% + 

21. 12% COprTr aJ4 17 9 800 14% 13% 14% + 


12% 4% Coraln .48 

8t% 34% Cronin JO* 
11% 0% CTT J* 

9% 5% Cnacro jar 

25b 20 CmCr pi 
9% abOWMI 58 


12. W 273 4%d 4 4 - % 

23 U JIM 48% 38% 39% + % 
2A 21 10 P% ■%+ b 


8J1| ub Craig 4 


17% Cron# 79 
18b 10 (MdA n 38 
Wb 10bCro1CS*32 
61b 20 CnqAs 
23% 12% CmpK 0 
8% % CroaidS 

11% WBCrnxi pHBIJ 
80% 1% Croal pfllTBi 
87. 48% CwnCTO 


45 6 54 5% 5b S%+ b 

4 20. 20 20 - b 

IS 7 W3 4% 4% 4% 

8 0 13% 013% 13% - % 

3J11 *83 19% Ub 19%+ % 

SJ 13 805 12 11% 11%+ % 

27 13 388 ~ 

B BB 
18 297 

46 1*32 1332 7-16+1.16 
Z7 7-18 1342 1342-1-32 
55 1% 1% T% 

15 1093 55% 54% SS% + 1% 


u it's 11%+ k 

'sx'd '£i% 

Mb 16% 10%+ % 


35 b ULi CryaSd _ M 14 8 154 M% wt + % 


59>2 3*%Cun£n 2J0 
®% 30 Cum prsaa 
0% 6b Cunrgfa O 
12b 10% Corine 1. Ms 
39. 27% CmfW a 1 


55 

II. 


MS Mb 37b 38b i 


® ft?** 


BJ 

18 


1M 30% 30 b 30^+ ^ 


30 5%d 6% 

27 1Tb 11% 
13 27% 27% 


27 11% |1% lUp- b 


. Cwdpto 
Ub 8% CypSam 
30 Mb Clpna 80 
Mb 38 CfpU pOTS 


M 6 5% 8 - % 

- 12% + t 


W% 7% DCMY 
20% 17% DR. a 1.56 
»% 20% DOE 1J6 
9% 4k DalS*m 
38% 19% DanaCp 1.00 


14 23 12% 12% 

II 871 10% 9% 8b - % 

47 4 774 77% W% 17%+ % 
9J 64 40% 40% *0% + % 
- D-D-0 - 

AO 49 700 

19% + .% 


8b 7% 6b+ b 

78 W 914 »% 18% 


S7li 297 u24b 23% S*. + ^ 


10 ■& S% 4% 6%1 

7.0 91083 23 % 22% 22%+ % 


23% 13% Danttar 
17% 11%0wii6l .18 


Gh*M 

P/»a Ctoa* 

Oh. VISE lOOeHJph Low QuataClaaa 


6 597 15% 19% 19b- b 


14% 4% DatoGn 

% Doupt 


5% 

Mb > ««pt p( 

6 1% Dtaittg 

14b 6% DavWtr JO 


: =0 34 IS If M% 15 + b 
1738 6% 4% 4% — % 
131 1% lb >%- i 


4 S IS- 


79% 46% DaylHd 132 
37% vrf - 


a 1% 1% i%-% 

4JM 25 7% 7% 7% - b 

51% +1 


98 


61 


1% DaanFd 7* 
8% 8b CVtOJ J0 
78b 37b Doom 2 
IB U% DdVal (.92 
2Ib 17 OTOmPLIS* 
00% 52k DTOlaAr 1 JO 
i?b 3b DanaW JO 
35% 26% Dakna 1.1B 
48b 28 OeSPU .40 
29b 22b OeCEd 1JB 
81% DTOE pOJZ 
75 Dal£ p77 *5 
73b ME pT7J0 
23% S3 OTOE press 
24% 18 Dwdsr -88 
44 2*b OMCPd J4 

18b 9 Otapnot 

IB 11% W*l «E1.66 
Bb 3 CXaSO 22 
Z7b iTbWaShin 48 
Sb 3 OxmaCp 
47 32b DMtaM 1 50 

2Bb 8% DfpnCfn 
95b 45b dpttal 
SB 01% DtUorri JO 
13b 3% DlmaMY JO 
130% 86 mnay .SB 
39 27% DEI IJ0 

*% 2% Dtvrsln 

48% 41% OotnHa 3J2 
12k 7% Dander 30 

35 18% Donald *4 

52% 34% Donllpy BB 
4Tb 27% Dover .80 
76b 37 DorCh 2.60 
42% 18% DowJns .78 
22b 10% Downy a JB 
17% 10% Drava 
28% Mb Draw ■ 30a 
38% 23b Dreyfus .52 
II 9% DrySfttt .78 


2J 83125 52% 51k 6IC+1 
20 15 ZB 37 36% 37 + % 


10. 2006 8% 8% 8% 

‘ 41% + 1% 


4.8 7 442Z *2% 41% 

14. 8 x«3 14 U% M + %" 
SI II 2097 wb Wb TBb+ b 
20 10 6103 Bib 89 BOk- k 
8.7 14 T7 4b 4% 4% - k 

4.0 M 833 29% 28% 29% - % 
1J 76 38b 39 39%+ % 

S3 9X19 29b 27b Wb- h 
9J zUaO 94b 93% 84% 

96 *100 77b 77% 77% + lk 

9.6 £1240 77 77 77 +1 

K8 I 23% 23% £3% - % 

4.7 11 U8 16b Wb Wb+ b 


623 TO 23% 23% 29%+ % 


. 12b Ub + 1% 
W. 11 69 U 11 % 12 - b 

Z7 76 3b 3% 3%+ % 

28 18 W< 19 18b 18% + % 

103 4 3% 4 + % 

43 16 380 34% 33b 33b- b 
4 2378 8% O' - 3 

a* rang 9% *7 
J 15 1*95 74% 71 
IS 011 4 3 

A 167209 Mb BZ 



46 42 471 34 

32 10 2% 2% 2^- % 

7J 10 1201 45b *5% 

6? BV 


45%+ b 




16 U 116 ZSb 20 

26 13 KJ75 36b 38 

26 13 1017 31 30 >2 Xb + 

62 61029* 43% 41% 42% + 
86 16 BS7 19% 18' ' 

26 M 88 10k 10! 

13 SOS 11b W . 

11 16 0061 18% U 19% + 
20 71629 a 25" — 

76 424 10 

Tl. 250 Ub 10 

SO 617 8 8% 




46 10 1404734b 32 b 34% +?£ 


12 fib fi 42 

Sib Sl% — 


86 

68 4 Sl% Sib Slk- % 

9 4 1740 8b Sb B%- % 

13 45S9 u32 31% 31%+ % 

9-i an k n ti 

96 £10 80b B6b 86% -1% 

82 £50 86% 96b Mb- % 

92 sSO B0 90 90 - % 

IS 7 3b 3% 3% 


5 4 14 0072 40% 038k ^ 


£200 21 20 1 

>200 22% 22% 22% 

3 22 21b 22 + % 

£1370 24 % 23% 24 + % 


25 


9% DynAm 20 1.8 33 37 

- E-E-E - 


9% 9 

lib 


11% 11%+ % 


JO 


«** an 
8b 3% 1 
a?b 24 

10% lb 


6% 3% ECC 
0% 3 EMC 
4! 28 EOG .76 

13% B% EQK G 162 
‘ 3% EQK Rt .KM 

ESyW .76 
. EBflfOP 

35% XbEsalEn 1.40 
41% 35 EaslUtf 2.60 
45% 33% EKodak 2 
64% 41% Eaton 2J0 
18% Bb Echlki .70 
31% 10% EotXab 60 
48% 23% EdsBr *164 
8% S BIO 26 
27% 16% Edward 66b 
22% 18% 1B388CF 168* IS 
3 1% EX CO 

25% 17% EIPu n 3 
12% 6% Bcor 22 
23 % UbBdsn 28 
3% 1% BocAh 

25b 6 E4«r JB 

3b 1% EHCm 
8b % EmrW 
11% 5b ErngOar n 
12 9 EmMx n 

44% XbEwrae 1 26 
6% 2% EmHad 

32% 27b BapOi 262 
26% W% Endaaa JM* 

Mb 16 Enron 24 
23% WbEnglCp 60 
27% f7bEnbBu .72 
61 48 Enron SAB 

30% 19 EnrOG JO 



3b * + % 
b% a%- % 
31% 31%+ b 
Bb 9b- % 




56 8 402 24b 24 24^+ b 


IB 8 1054 25% 25% 2S> 

5.1 15 18890 39b 30% 39% +1% 


SI 8 383 43% 42% 42% + % 


67 12 1937 10% lflb U% . 

3.4 57 753 18b 18% 19% - % 

46 81419 23% 023 23% 

SI 7 33 5 d 4% 4%-% 

36 7 179 17% 17% T7% + % 
X 18% 18% W%+ % 
195 2% 2b 2% 

IS 341 18b 17% Wb+ % 

3.B 

12 25 939 23 22% 22%+ % 


37 6% d 6 6%— % 

25 939 23 22% 22%+ % 

4X1% 1% 1% 


4.6 7 Ml 0b 
21 5* 2% 

77 11-15 


8% + % 
b 2% 

% 11-18+ 


9U 8% 8b 8% 

10% 9% 


7-16 


2 % 2 % 

b% a%- % 

sb 20%+ b 


181 10% 9% 9%- % 

17 12 4080 34b 33% 33b + % 
36 271 2% 2% " 

SJ 10 54 28% 20 ‘ 

46 9 134 20% 10 . . . 

46 18 8 19% 19% t8% + % 

37 4S5 18b W% W%+ % 

*2 11 SI 17b dl7 17 - b 

*214 82* 59% Sb Sb +7 

6 46 24% 24% 2«b- % 

208% 171 Enm pLUOJO SI W 307 207 207 +10% 

28% 20% Ensrch 60b 3J SO 358 25 % 25 25%+ % 

44% S%Ensdipr4JM 96 £10043% Mb *3b+ b 

— _ _ . -- (j 75^ 74 74 

26 32 3 10% 10% 10% 

*8 3U6 71 20b 21 + b 

23 426 17 16% 17 + b 

M Oi 4 8% 7b 6%+ % 

U 118 13b 12% 13% + % 

JB 21 1447 17b 17 n% + % 

74 3% 3 3 - % 

IS 2 13 13 13 - % 

20. 14 44 5% 5% S%+ b 

3616 37 37b 37% 37%- % 

100 3^2 3-32 3-32-1-120 


77% BB Enatfi p77.S0o 
12 8b EnsExp JO 
23% 18 Entergy I 


21% 12 Emara' 

nh oh 


Oh E nvSya 
M " 12 EnvS prt.75 
22% 13b Equttx a AB 
Mb 2b Equmk 6BJ 
24% 11% Egmk pEL31 
8% 3% Egtm 1.08 
fib 34b Egnu 16* 
2% 15-29 Eguttac 
5b SbEaeoi. 

13b 8b EMrtn* 

33 21b Rhyl .60a 

15% 9b EuroFd n 
12% 8% EiuWd 


1771 5% 4% 4% — b 
7 IB 7b 7% 7b + b 
W12B0 2*b 23b 3*b + % 




10% 11 

72 a ' 7% a + % 

Ub Mt Excotar 1A2* 8.4 3 15% 16% U% 

9% 43% Exxon 2.40 ' 46 18 25638 50% 48% 9 +1% 

12% 5% FAI 111 62a SO S 402 Sb Sb 5% - % 

B 732 29% 2Sb 25% 

J IS 211 8b 8% * 

U 10 2080 26% 28% 

10 87 18% 10% 

405 16-32 13-32 7-18 

4.1 8 180 9% 9% S%+ % 

S3 12 47 11% Hb 11%+ % 

8 15-32 1532 16-32-1-32 
31 3% 3 3 

za 11 88 7% 7% 7% 

&7 58410 5b d 5 5%+ % 

164018 «b 9 38%+ % 

46 688024 36b dXb 32%-5b 
66 19 134 U% 12% Ub 
3J 7 20737 29% 2Bb 27% - % 

10163 14% U% Ub- % 

7.1 « 905 14% 13% 14 + % 

0.4 21 30% 30% 30% + 1% 

11. 33 370 Ub 13% 13% - b 
J*W 98 27% 2Tb 27% + % 

3J 12 1060 »% Wb 19%+ % 

46 12 315 8% 8% Bb + % 


43% 25% H»C 

r*b rt Fttc atosu 
36b 25% FPL Gp 2-38 
23% 12% FdbClr 
6% % vlFabW 

15b 9 FamO*' .40 
13% Bb Panatal .60a 
18% 7-l6FarV*m 
B 3% Farah 
12b Tb Paylnc JO 
17% 3b Ftadera A* 
58 33% FaAxp 

95 37% FUfcnL 1.6Q 

22b 12% FedMog 62 
44% 24% FadNM 68 
30k II FNMwl 
27% 12% F*dPB 1 
51% 9 FPap pOJH 
23% 13% FadRIty 1.46 
28% 77% FUSBnl * 68 
31b 16 Farm 64 
23% 8% Hdcrat 40 


9% a Ffflrtk JO 
o% 3b From 63) 


38% T2b RngM aJJUe 
2B% 10 F«An al JO 
20% 70 FBfiy 62 
28b 22% FBkS p<2.63 


S I FSOXF JO 
7% FBm8t 1J0 


29% w% RBrd n J4 
12b 1% FCapHd 
43% 14% FxlCMc 2 
43% 27 FCbapOMs IS 
67% 4*bFCh po Ba 


07>j 32^1 PKZri_pO,ra 


FCtyBc 1J4 
70% JS% rays pBLSO 
31b llbFFB 1J0 
27% IS FFBpfBJU 
10% 4% FFtaFd J2a 
36% 15% RFnlig ,10b 
66% 17% RntHa S 
2 S-IB FlnxtA 


" 5 ^ 3^ & 

a 130 14% 14% 14%+ % 

BJ 0 632 18 17b 17% +1 

SO 800 10% 10% 10% 

II. 14 23b 29% 23%+ % 

14. 8*4 6% Bb 6% + % 

WL BB 7b 7% 7% + % 

7 140 10 17% 17% - % 

1 673 1% 1% 1% 

IS 33758 16% 14% 15 + % 

IS 38 27% 026% 20%- % 
14. X 44% d*3 43% - % 

II. 73 33b Mb 83%+ % 

3S B2D18 5% 4% B - % 

3*. ub 17% te re - 1 
86 2371 14% 14 14 + k 

IS 238 16% 16b 18% + k 

46 440 4b 4% 4b + % 

.8 8 1350 17% Mb. 17 + % 
IS 1790 20% 19% 20% +1 

— % 16-32 % 


33% 70 Ffln plBI.74* 86 fl# Mb SO 20%+ U 
% Sb nwaa JO 3J42 618 0b Bb Bb+% 

«* 7b* ' 


Bb POSas J0 
3% RPMlnJSe 
23% 13% FilUC 1.08 
46% 43 FWCpMBOa 
Ub 10 FUnfti 160 
34 17% Wttk 1J8 

44b 32% FWtach 1 09 
» 22% nm«r ijs 

28b U% FHFod 
28% 10% FUNors 1.40 
»% 25 FK4 pi 3 


7.1 2U 7% 6% 7% + % 

76 62293 14% 14% M%+ % 

IS 41 44b 44% 44%+ % 
11 + % 


1* 6 305 11% 10% 


76 6 403 16% 18% M% 
34b 3* "■ 


40 0 982 342 
S7 6 172 23 


22% 23 + % 


5 23 16% 14b 15% ♦ % 

W% 


ffi% 38. FMr pTAS I O 


. 15b FtaBWn B* 
37% 27b FlMimg 1 
65b 35%FlghC3l 24 
3b 7-16Floan 


70% «%RoEC 40* 
*0% 33$ ~ " 


PtaPrg 2.64 
20% U% Flowsr 64 
«% J8% FJuro 24 
X% 22 FbolaC IJ0 
7% 3k FOiMG JB 
61% 29% HordU 3 
16% 16b FOMw 16B 
28% Wbftaiwii JO 
u% 7 France a 
10% 8% e MM aU7 


13. 14 1298 11% 10% . 

fL 5 20b 20 28% +7% 

1 J 8 2Sb d25 Zb- " 
SI 6 548 17% Mb 
36 10 509 29 2B% SB _ 

.6 171199 36% 37% 38 + % 
27 1% 1% 1% 

611 20 fib d*2b *3b + % 

7J 11 375 38% X% 38% + 1 


Bb- b 

a-*i 


S2 13 650 12% d12b 12% 

J 192906 32% »% 32% 1 


Wb 7 FikPr 67 
36% 22% FrWta a AO 


. +2b 

15 12 132 22% 22 22 - b 

76 » 70 4 3% 4 + % 

96 8 (6308 31% 30k 31%+ b 
96 12 13% 13b Ub 

£620 7801 20% 79% 20%+ b 

025 Bb 0 O + b 
IS 11! 6% 8% 6%- % 

12 033 7b Tb 7% 

. _ . 16 U 416 26% 25b 28% + 1% 

6% 5b FikUM 1.U 20. SBC 5b 6% 6% 

6 4% FM HoyTi.oa* 21. B 41 Sb 5 B - % 

11% 7% FM OflCo.10 6 283 10% 10% 10% + % 

19 Bb FMCC al 38* SB IB 398 16b M Wb 

38 sa FrpMc 1J0a 41 16 13688 36b 36% 38b + % 

40% X FrpU4 pH 67 4B 11296 90 k 38b 3Bb+ % 

3*b 18%FMHP 2A0* 11. 11 340 21b 20b 21 

61% 29b FundAm 68 IB 25 UK 44 43b *4 + b 

27 11% Foqna 38 36 21 9 12 12 12 

8% 8% PorraS J7J 7 9 3% 3% 3%+ % 

Ub W% FufGar n 327 U% 13b Ub-% 

- G-G-G - 

35% 17% QA1X it.10 SB 8 478 18% W% 18%+ b 
‘ _ II. *2 Mb 3* 34 + k 

l.fl 8 97 127 128b 1Z7 + 1| 


Sb 33b GAIK PIA367 
M3 126% QBCO 2 


S 1% GEO 

2 OHC M 


Ub B% GT Eur 1 
36 J9% S7E a IBB 

92% 67 GTE p( ISO 
38% 28 GTE pf 1*8 
16b Ub GTEF1 pn JS 
16b 1*b GIEFI pn B0 
14% Bb Oalwfl IJM . 
26% UbGaflagr B0 
14% zb Gataoh 
20% 5% Galob pfi.TQ 
0% JbGaHou 


17 


130 2 1% 3 + % 
62 1 3k Zk 3%+ % 
179 10% 9b 10b + % 


SB U 845? 28% 28b 20% + S 
— 75%+lt 


73% 

8% 27 


3 751. 

9J 31 27% 28 

86 ylOO0 1* M 14 + % 

8-7 W0U 16 19 + % 

U. 3BB 10 8b B%- % 

SO 11 ZB 20b 20b 20b ♦ b 

21 127 3% Sb 3% + b 

2S 25 6% 0% 6% 


44 >j 29b Ganoao 1J0 


39 Gap 

X% 22 Gap wl 
17% 8 Garofl C.U 


0 290 3% 3% 3% - % 
32% Sib 31%- % 


46% 47 
3b 23b + b 


27% 22% Game n 
22% M% QAbw T.TBa 


ra^GOw .48 


18 13 2702 32* 

2.1 15 152* 48 

4 23b 23 1. . .. 

.. . _ ZJ 2 448 6% 8% 0% 

Ub 10% Groan 1 1.72a IS 10111% 11% 11%+ % 
17% 5% 0a ” e ni -40 10- 41037 5% 5% 5%+ % 

_ " " 2285 2»b »b a%+ % 

10. 170 17% 17b 17%+ % 

£423 602 »% Mb rtt+ % 

374 2b 2 2 

31 11-18 % % 

46 325*5 21b 19% 20% + 1% 

M 12 27903 66% 54% 5S» - 

0-9 *8 394 4% *% 

Ub 7% Guttata J4 £9 9 X 8% 8% 

95 02% GttMHta 2J8 JB 183048 88 85% 86%+2% 
10 «b <3 43b+1b 

TJ 918808 37% 38% S7%+1% 
86 9 42b 42 42 - b 

90 2 55% 55% «%- % 

16 M 1584 38 34% 84%+ % 

16 IT 40 19% W% H% 

SO 91065 «% 42b *3%+ % 
£0 12 2191 79b 7Tb 77%- 1% 

47 19 337 88% 37% 38% + % 


% GnDHB 
W% % ffOnOav 
55% H GaGyn 1 
75b 60 k OertQ 188 
7% 4b Gotta* J2 


■sm 

a%+% 


47% 31% (Mila w) 
93% 38 GoMpfr 3 
46 40% GMot pO.75 

01 55 GMcipt 5 

37% 34%GM£a 30 
30% IT 0UH .72 
47% 38%GPU £60 
80% OB Ganna 123 
59% 31%Gnagnl 1.80 


12 Uronh 

Mob law stock 


Wo* 


P7 ! 


6% 3 Gensco 
Mb Bb GnvSd n 


0.7 


6 1% GnH*d 

42% S3%GarwWlJ> 

II 4% GaGulT 

59 25% GaPac 160 

23% 26% GaPw pCLSO 92 

2b% 25% GaPw pQ.43 03 

25% 23b GaPw cCJO 06 

20% 24% GaPw pBL47 96 

21% 18 GaPwpnjfie 9.6 

28% 25b GaPw Br£58 70. 

2 th wkoaPwpeLSZ 
zab 29% GxPw pa.75 

»b 38% OlttPd 1JD 

17% 7 GerbSc JO 

25% 9% GarFd JSa 

23% IZkGany JO 
20b 9b GIANT 

15 7b Grand o JO 

BSb 42% Gfllal* 166 

33% 10% GAM 

33 20% GUUO I.DBa 

22% lit GleaaG JO 

ZSb 7% Gtantad 1J0 

Bb GUM 60 
7% GlncPI J7* 

2 GAM fl 

% GUM wt 

U% 8% GUAM nAle 

9 7 Gkoru 6S 

41% 19%GITOVug 
25% 8 GidVat a 

Ub IBbGUSWF .16 
3% % Qatdin* 

50% 29%GdncH 2.12 
■1 34% Odnta pa JO 

48b 14% Goodyr 160 
15 


Ota. YULE raomugh Lew Quota Cl oa* 
6 161 3% 3% 3%+ % 

a 342 flb 9% 9% + % 

976 2% 3% 2b+ % 

3JM 342 Mb 35% 35% + 1 
1 8*4 0% 5% 0 + % 

- "Bb +1% 


SJ 3 7082 31 9% 90b' 


ia 

§ 


19 28% 25% 25%+ b 

21 20 26% 26 + h 

U 23% 23% 23%- % 

MB 25% 35b 25b- % 

18 20 10% 19% -1% 

9 26% 39% 25%+ b 

7 29 26% 2B + % 

<1. 7 2B% » 28% 

2221 1928 55% 94% 58%+ % 
£8 8 3S6 7b 7b 7b- % 

£0 560 Ub 12% l2b~ % 

2JU B1 U%d12 12 - % 

26 M 9% 9b 9b 

36 6 W 8% 9% 6% 

16 22 7341 01% 58 k 68% -1% 
S 289 1?% Ub 12 + % 
S6U81B6 M% 30k 30%- % 
16 B 3 Uk 18% 13% - % 

8% 8% 8b + % 

B% 6% Bb 

I 



0b 

5 

5 


9b+ % 

»:5 


33k 17 Grace 1A0 
»% 15 b GrcaEa 


25 k 15% Grace 60 
•8% 55b Gratogi 1.1B 
10% I3-1S GIASk 
65b 41% QtAtPc 60 


46 202 10b 10% M%+ % 

11.24 70S 9b d 8 

IB 2896 .17% M% 17% + 1 

7 use 0% 9% 9% — b 
6 7 2307 21% Mb 20b + b 
201 11-W 9-W 11-16+1*18 

66 7 611 32b 31b Sib- b 

96 8Z1 37% 37% 37%+ % 

It. 10 5S83 16% K W% 

IB 7B Bb 0% 9b + % 
06 93030 21% 19% 21% + 2% 
ZS U 20% 20 a - b 


3J 8 39 Mj£ lflb 18%+ b 


1% 15-10 
1611 410 43% 


56% 6Bb+ % 


80b 40% GMrn 630* 

22% Bb GIWFn 6* 

27b 21% GUP 262 
te% 9% Gronlr 60 
Ub 6% GrnRIi a 
37% ,9 QrayhO 140 
5* 42% Groyti pM.75 

Wb 0% GrowGp Ma 
14 Bb cause n 
10b 9b GOiSS .B5i 
4b lb GrubR 
19b 12% Grimm 1 
26k 23b Oram pEBD 
17% B% GrdPr a 60 
20% 15% Guam 60 
Mb 6b GullRx 
17 10 Guam pn ja 

12% e% GIKIIX 
38 31 b GSU pd* 

40% 32% GSU prM 
101% 86k GSU pM 23 

- H-H-H - 

12% 8% HQ Hit 

23% mb me 1 J 0 

3% 1% Hadaon 

4b Z% KallFB 
56b 3*b Kalbtn 1 
0% 4 Haiwcd 

41b 29 HancFb 66 
15b 13 Hams 1.47 


26 12 1X78 

503 _ 

. «% 42b + % 
6 151107 37 a 56k + *b 
IS 6 30 *0b 036% 38 -1% 
86 11 4864 10% 9b Bb+ % 

86 11 47 23 22b 23 + % 

6J 4 619 9% 9% fl%+ b 

9 161 7% 6% 7% + % 

82 812*6 22b 22% 22%+ % 

15 1260 *6 45% 48 + % 

16 U 277 7b 7% 7% + % 

1389 B% 8% 8%+ % 
86 54 W 10 10 


Ikdlk Ib- % 
14% 14% 14%+ b 


66 7 ZSB 

12. 3 » » 24 

5J 14 43 Bb 9% 9%+ b 

S3 » 18% dMb 15 - % 

SI 19 7% 7% 7%- % 

11 9 W% 10% W%+ % 

2236 B 8b 8b+ % 

5 31% 31% 31%+ % 

8 34 33% 34 + b 



22% Mb HxaA 164b 


22b a% Hanrom A0 
IBb 10% HzndH 68 
27b 14b Hama 60 
40% 29b Hantrt 1 .44 
21% 15b Hanaon 1* 
7% 3%Hanawi 
7% 15-16 HarBrJ 


7% % HetflJ pf.tfc 

Sb Z% Martian 


Mb 19$ 

34% I5i 


I*% 7% I 

7% 3% I 

-1 z 


Hartnd Ti 
_ 15b Hartay 1 
23% 7% Harman 

25 12% Handati JO 

37b 15 Hants 1.0* 
31% 17b Hanca 1J0 
62% 43% HrOdSt 160 
3*b 5% Hartmx .£0 

16% *4% HanS* 168* 
40% 27 k HswS 2J0 
10b 7b HURhb 1.16 
33% 27 b HlttiCP 364* 
10b * Httt£q 1J3a 
26k U% HRadiR 
16% 7% Haciali 69a 

29b 17% Hang .44 
37 27% Hoinx a 66 

35b 17% MaianaC 20 
37% 24% HaM> A0 
fib 25% hwcula 2J* 
39% 2Bk Hnhey 60 
51b abtttwM A2 
21b 7% H**cel .44 

20 7% HUwn 60 

18b 7% HtStMOr 22 
- ' Hilnco 60 

MncH 1M 
. HilnUI 1.14 
8% 4% HTfW 68 

8% 4% HIYdPI LQ2 

*6 30% wnrorf 66 
8b 1% HiBOap 
104b 28% Hilton 1 JO 
W0%- 80% HttacM I.IOr 
7% 2b HTOrna a 
43% ZObMoaOs 
20b 8b Main pTJJB 
Bb 3b HomaOi 
43% 8% HmoFd JO 
4% 2 ItaMpUBOa 
33% 14% Hmatka Jfl 
2b 15-6* Hm*Hd= 

27b 16% Honda .17* 
112% 70%Henw*H£79 
29% 17 Merer 168* 
9b 1 HoprSTO 
2b 1% HrzHtt 
Mb 13 HoniMl 8J0 
M% 6b Harah n 
9% 2% Hattlnv 6JI 
36b HbHauoM .70 
27% 15% HouFab AB 
57b X% Hauaha 2J0 
133 51% WM P<0-23 

Sb 19% Holm pU£38 
36b WkHeutod £96 
1% b HouOH 67* 
13% 8% HodFd .12 
12% Hidta .40 
11% Hughs a 68 
33 Human 1 JO 
10% HuoMI -31 
21 Hmtfn J74 
. 4 Huntwy 168 
27% 19 Hydro) 160 
11 % 9% Hyprn 1 JO 

- I- 

19% 13% IBP 60 
8 4k ICW ,46a 
6% 2% KN R» 

36% 23 IE tad 266 
36% 30% (MC FttlJB 
17% 14 MAIn 162 
23% 1BHPTta*286 
M 7% 9TT 1.16 
61% 40% ITT Cp 1J2 
100 67% (TT pflt 4 

93% 96% ITT p» 6 
30 22% ktahoP IJS 


go w 
IS 10 44 11 
53 1' 

85 2! 

2.1 21 3ttt fi 
35 144 5 

14 IS 1B8 33% _ 

15 73 M% M% irt 

97 30 » 18b 18% 

42 Mm 8% 9% 9%+ % 

59 21 333 11% m U%+ % 

37 B ISO 13% 13% 18%+ % 

1AM U1 32b 32% 32%+ % 

64 11 2012 19 18% W%- % 

43 4% 4% 4%- % 

2725 I d b 13-16— MB 
32. 3120 % 07-18 % - % 

B3 2B 2% 3% 2% 

36 13 489 21 20% 20% + % 

7 1040 17% 17% 17%+ b 

5 3 8k 8k 8%-% 

1.4 7 772 14% Ub 14%+ b 

66 62733 16% U% 15%+ % 

67 

37 
ST 
11 . 

76 _ 

14. 10 109 8% 0b 8% + % 

9.4 16 182 32% 31% 32b + b 

23. 57 5% 5 6b + b 

19 1222 Mb U% W%+ % 
.731 655 7b 7% 

2.4 W M3 18b 18% 

£818508 34% 33 

627 208 25 24 

16 M 307 26b 25! 

6A 968 27k 2S 
£4 18 3800 37b 30 
IA TO 7993 30 29 

69 31 IBB 7% 7b 


) ia-» 103 ij>t -a 

rio 359 10% 17 b 79 - % 

• 13 218 fib 47% 49b+1% 

r 23 466 7 6% 9b+ % 

.10 2 14% 14% 14% — % 

111 100 a 27% 27b + % 


WH+ % 


zs +ib 
26 +1 


Z8b+ % 
3Bb+ % 



38 13 2667 31b 301. 

1.124 171 97b 96b 97b + 1% 
00 2b d 2% rt - b 

SB 0130 30% 9% 30% + 7 
21. 124 14 13% Mb- % 

IH 969 4% 4% 4% 

37 3833 Sb d 5 b 5%- % 

1£ 4 73 4b 4% 4% - % 

1.124 2734 Mb 77% 16b+ % 

27 7-M 7-16 7-16 
6 U 112 22b 22% 22% - % 
3A HI 3320 B 80 68 +4 

46 18 860 33% 23% 23%+ b 
26 1% 1% 1%+ % 

11 14 1- 

16 


195 

503 

24^ 

344 

Mb 


. 1%+ 

. 1 % 1 % 

15 201 W% 14% 14% + b 

12 608 6% 0% 6%+ % 
277 3% 3 3 - b 

SI IA 611 22% 22b 2S%+ % 

1J 14 *05 27% 27 27 + % 

9-9 41061 23 22 % 22%+ % 

1£ 24 55 64 84 + % 

11- 5 20% 20% 20%+ % 

04 133223 35% 34% »%+ % 
02 3 1% 1% 1% 

17 10 73 7 0% 7 

£0 7 705 14 73% M + % 

26 10 M2 12% 11% 12% +1 

27 144465 44% 44 44%+% 


£4 13 29 11% 11% 11%+% 
Z*% 24 24%- % 


T.T18 03 
36 5 4 

00 IB 158 ZOb 19b 


11 


618 


4 4 

20%+ b 
•% " % 


17% W)% Max 
T8% Ub" - 


. % fOPtawr 

22% MbBtowpttJM 
22% 16 %UPow pfi.10 
24 17% IFow pU35 

42% 31 Iffow *74.12 
39% 28%BPBwpt£M 
47 « TBttxa p44J0 

4% 20%IB*awpl 4 
57% 36% HIV .72 
82% 4a%tacen« 1 
SO X linear pt 4 
18% 7% tawlnd -50 
86% 59% Id SOB* 
32b 22b «CO 1 
21 12% India T.Wa 

34 21% fexflM pO.16 

26% 22%tadHp72JS 
23 18% tndlEn 166 

77 BbtadOdn 
80% 29% tagwfld 1-32 
3rt 22 tnkJ8B 1A0 
7b 3 InapRa .12 
It-W 1-Wlnaagra 
S-W MO hdag pf 
17% 7% Intstcal 

%lnUog 
6 kxHFn 
17%ttcp0e £10 
3-Mlntoroa 
5% hartha a 

S OU <84 
huFtav 2.10 
33% 24% InIHutt LMl 
59b fibtaFap 16B 
21% 10% tattua 
12% 4% kXRoet 

12% «%(TCrp 
9% Irtf - 


39 17 449 16% 16% 15b 
11. 9 4% 4b «b- % 

60 2b 2% 2% - % 

6A 11 43 Hb 24% 24% -b 
SI II 1339 SS% 35 35%+ b 

11. 22 M% 74% 14% + % 

IS 6 156 19 18% 19 + % 

IS U 48 8 7% 7b 

36 8334 4*% *3% 44% +1% 
56 4 Tib Tib 71b +4 

76 3 71b 70% 71b +1b 

7.813x338 Hb Hb 
6 210 lib WX 
70 SB 13% 134 


II. 


19 


“J* * V* T 

aatii 

3b 13b . 


19 - % 


11 . 

II. 


W% 19% »%-% 

21% 21% 21b 


07 

17. 


>500 19 

zion 

1200 

*3» 37b 39b 37b + % 
£30 H 34 34 -1 

1 44 44 44 +1b 

9 38% 36b 38b 
17 13 583 43% fi fib- b 
7618 7211 S7h U% 69%+ % 

96 2 4% «k 4b- 

03 3 212 

00 8 211 84% 

46 41919 26 

7.7 08 143 

9A 1 22b 22% 

0A 4 23% 23% 

00 11 84 u23k 22% 

291 9% 9% 



3 
B 
22 
1 . 
Mb 
123% 
7«% 


38 29k ITOpbGp .78 


26% 22% l 
!b 19 tohlan 


62 

B% 2% InUhn 
23% 18% tawOG *167 
23b W towaRa 1.70 

26% a% Ipaico 160 
11% 6% IpooCp 

12 6% htaMn n 

(8% 9 Italy .(9a 
26 7b ttal 
60% H IWpf £37 

- J-J-J - 
7% 5% JHU LPI.19* 

X M% JWP « 

12b 6b JacfcpM JBh 
Z7b 11%JacadB* 

14% 6% JaAart n 

30 18% JRiuar 60 

«b 32% JRvrpf 3J8 
48% X%jftarpf360 
8% 2% j ainaw y 66 
16% 7% JpOTC n 

fib 32bunpi 162 
Hb 22%JarCp7£U 
74% 80% Johnjn 160 
32% T7% JobnCn 1J0 
12 8% Jofaata .12s 

30% 23% Joaten .72 


SI B1768 32% 30b 32% +1% 
02 17 tZ30 22% ab 2E% + % 

37 13 228 3b 3% 3b 

56 b 3-22 % 

83 1-1S MB 1-1B 

8 *2 7% 7J, 7% 

abb % + mb 
w t 0b 6b sb- % 

II. 57 10% W% »% 

811 b (3-64 13-04-1-04 
M* 8% B% ■ 

46 (5 20450(00 104% mb +2% 
S3 IT 1181 06% 64% B4%+ % 
36 IB 120 M*k 32b 32b 
36 78816 48% 46% fib + 2% 

u a h% h% ub- % 

M 1678 5% 4% 5%+ b 

17 1270 8% fl B%+ % 

£6 M 1081 30% 30% 30%+ % 
77 B 80 u26% 28k 28% + % 

e ib iBbtfub tab- % 

38 Zb 2b 2b 

00 H 288 21 20% 30%+ b 

73 13 1724 23% 22% 22\ - % 
0810 SOI 28% 28 20b + % 

10 8% B B%+ % 

334 7 % 7 7% 

IA 907 10% 10% W%+ b 

WBB77 O 8% B%+ % 

1£ IH 27% Z7 27 + % 


U B Sm^% •&% 8 ^ + 

»b SV w%+ 


4.7 U 74 

13 MB Mb 17% 13%+ % 

122 7 6% 7 + % 

aiaiTa Mb (0% »%+ % 

04 222 30% 38 35 b + < 

96 205 36% 38% 38% 

3J 3 1T7 Zb rt rt 

322 10 B% B%- % 

46 8 583 34% 34 34 - k 

06 6 22% 22b 22b + % 


2J 21 13568 07b Hb 87b+ % 
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<3% 36% SoaroC SBC TO. 48 36% 38% 35% + % 

so 30 acre gas o jw 4 zr% 27% 27%+ % 

21% 16% SoJarto 144 MU 5Z 17% 17% ' 17%+ % 

81b ISbSaodam JO U4« HHidWb 15% -1 
28% 5% SoacUk 40 88 ZOO S ft 4%- % 

3% S SotOiCD ZM S2 1081717 »% 29% 86%+ b 

81% 27%SolnQa 1J0 MW 8B a% 26% »%+ % 

46b 90 SNEH 9UV 8JM1 3K Mb 29. 28b+% 

W% HbftrtWa.ia - 8 121176 16b 16% 16b+ % 

IB 11% BwlOa> 1.40 12L 7 373 12% 11% 11% 

64% 47%SwBaU 2.W ■ 02 M 7217 B% 88% 33%. 

Mb MbSwEnr JB 1818 166 51% *1%+ % 

81% MbSwOC 280 78 » 146 20% 27% Mb + % 

34% 10 % Spain JOe 88 1» 12b Ub U%+ % 

6% 2% Sparton ,13) 1W 3% ft ’ 3% 


41 TVixjLb 

2%7}5r 


■-T-T - 

58 • SS 6b 0% fl%— % 
M 5 229 7 6% 6%+ b 

tZ 401 6% ft 6% * % 

3- 8 40b 40 40 - b 

54 13 906b30% 29% 30 + % 

20 7 141 6% ft Bb 

44 11494 10b 10b 1ft + % 

84 8 103 17% 17% 17% 

54 92783 32b d30% 31% - % 
a % 9-W MO 
U a 18 17% 17% - % 

88 7 229 0% 8 8b + b 

W. 9 W 9% 10 + % 

341 20 525 79 7ft 79 +2% 

6 3580 11% 10% 10b~ b 
U 71898 28 25% M +1 

SI 127 7ft 70% 10% + % 

48 24 10% 10% 10% - % 

5 M 6% 8% ft+ % 

<038 1388 15b (4% IS - % 

11 W 1% 1 1 

02 31739 13% 12% 73 + % 

64 61710 2S% 24% 25 - % 

2J 7 751 27% 26b 27% + 1b 

IS 487 13 12% U% + 1 

IS 488 8% 8% 8% 

12. 1731 7% 7% 7b 

IS 4M 7% 7% 7%+ % 

78 94518 46b 44% 44%+ % 

78 1 85% 85% 95% 

12. 546 13% 17% 16%+ % 

1635 4% d 3% 4 - % 

S2 8% 1% 6% 

4 16% 16% 16% - % 
52 » 7488 Mb 67 M + % 

51 254 61 SQ% 51 ♦ b 

1J 130 15% tflft 15% 

2824 4891.25% 24 Sb 

1030 00 2Z%dJS% 22% — % 
7J 88076 37% M% 37b+ b 

9 » 4% 4% 4% + % 

6 8% •% 8 V — b 

S7 7 979 21% 20% 21%+ % 
101 6b 5 9 

189 7% 7% 7% ♦ % 

IS 142 17% ISb 10b- % 

15 180 23% 22% a%+ % 

28 S 4M 10% 10% 10%+ % 

UH M 44% <3% 44% + % 

7J 0 110 10% 10 »%+ % 

17. 5 K 6% 0% 8%+ % 

571 16% 17% 17% - % 

-J 14 777 SS »b ab + 1% 

14 1800 88% 88% 69%+ % 

M. 281930% 30% 30%+ % 

15 1713 30% 30 M%+ % 

4,6 13 1881 3S 23b 23% - % 
48 18 80S B Mb 9S + b 

13 20 1% 1% 1%+ % 

TZ M 8% d 8 0 - % 

07 3b 3% 3b+ % 

11 22 72 22 - b 

55 tO 140 10b 10% 10% ' 

It IS 27 26% a%- b 

IS 2 Mb 23% 23% 

> IS 2&% a% Z2%+ % 

6 48 2% 2% 5% — b 

811 4 d 8% 3% - % 

.718 M 35% 26% 85%- % 
3J 10 884 42% 41% 42% +2 
It 1 70 <08 n -4% 

U 1 180 6 12% 12%+ % 

S7 5 741 16% 18 16% 

844 M 34 33% M + b 

218878 a% 22% 23%+ % 
». 87 2% 2b 2%+ % 

2S 78 11% 10% 11%+ % 

78 81296 26% 24% S%- % 
11. 47 2ft 20 20%-% 

3 30222% 21% 21% — b 

52 88 13% IS M%+ % 

47.136 8 1% 1% 1% 

MM 918 42 41% 42 + % 

141 3b 8% ft % 
10 9-32 932 9-32 

50 zlO 98 98 « - % 

48 3% d ft 3% - % 

^ WO ft S 5b+ %• 
It 47341 14 13% 18%+ % 

lOTT Ti 8% 8% Bb- % 

IS 480 Mb 21% K%+ % 
so 2 a a a + % 
2812 1153 35% »% 34% + 1% 
45 11 1477 18% d17% 17% — % 
45 171138 1ft 16 18%+ % 

« MB If * 7% 7%- % 

IS 6 1ft 16b ISb- % 
470 0% 0% 0%+ % 

51 a im 7% 7% 7% — b 

J a 10 % 10 1 ft-. % 

<7 30 2 19 W 18 

7 171478 48 47% 4ft + 1> 

M 3 2 % 3 + % 


81% a%S*4»S 2-20 78 » 146 20% 2T% .»%+ % 

34% 10% Spain 8Bt SO 1» 12b U% U%+ % 

8% 2% Sparton .13) 1W ft ft ft 

8% 3b Speastw 8te 18 M W 4 . 3% . ft. ' 

39% taVSprtnqa 1JD .68213 SI 21% 31b 21%+ % 
60% 33?8<uuSSl20 02 9«S. Mb Mb. «ft+ % 

15 4%SWW .« 5% S 8% 

15b TbSWCra 52 7.1 WM. T% d 7b 7b- b 

12% sb awtt 80 78 5 529 8_ ft ft- % 

18% T% MtfoO 8a 47 10 182' 7b d 8% 6%- % 


230 84% UAL Cp 

mb nbiiDCpisn 

27% 6% UOC 2 

M% 13b UOC pf 382 
19b MbUCIa 1.18 
aft 7b us Fal.W 
' 7 3% UNOnc 

57% KbUNUM 80 
31% lObUSFQ 282 
44 27% USfQ pM.10 

ft IblOG 
Mb H USJJCO 1 
33% M% UST 1.10 
88 39% USX 1.40 

Mb 44% USX pMJBa 
10 3 Utorte 

1ft 11% UnHI 40 
24% 1ft UnlFW a .12 
52% 39 Unflpvr 148a 
88% 37% UWNV 1779 

sib aobitoCraeiJB 

23 14% UCWD I 

2ft 16% UnkaiC 
S% 34% UnBac tlfi 
a 33 USpS 3 
07 79% (M3 p17.44 

Mb 92% UnPac 282 
1ft ft IShW 30 
3SM tft UoTax 30 
21 1% UfdrtF 44 

16b ft -7B) 


3% 3 8%+ % 

12% S% 12% 

14% M ISIS M% + % 


40 »b atxmvtt ijo si n bob 

2ft isbstmnj M 37 7 3 

11% 9% SMM8# 1JD4 11. K 

10 6 StrtBep JO 'SO a 

6% ft StrKS 1 . 17. 8 W 

11 ft StortSU . 6 404 


SI 11 600 29% 26% 2Sb + 
37 7 3 18% Mb 1ft- 

11. « Bb ft ft 

’so a a% ft ft 

17. 8 K1 Sb 5b ft 

6 404 6% ft 8% + 


1ft ft 
41% ft 
ft 3k M* 

a 12% IIMI 46 
16% 12% UDomfl 1J4 
34% ablHttun 282 
13 7% DrdOnd 84 

27% 6b Unhtnn 
20% 15% UUn* JO 
11 6% UKho JOe 

3% 1M4UMUM 


ft Un toy pBTS 

2%u»rt 


-U-0 - 

910128 97% 84% 95%+ % 

25 16 Mb 14% 14%+ % 

31. 2 98 0% 6b ft 

26 25 14b 14% 14%+ % 

78 12 102 Mb W% 10% 

IS 4 588 8% 7% 8 

218 3% 3% 8% 

tl 81287 38% 37% 38% + 1% 

24. 86406 U% 11% 1S%+ % 

IS 250 28% 27% 27%+ % 

4 Ml 1% 1b 1% 

50 8 K 17b M% 17% 

34 18 2148 32% 31% 32 + % 
4£ 10 KB58 31% 80% 31% + b 
IS 3 47% 48% 4ft- % 

157 3% 3 >%+ % 

51 9 620 12b Ub W% 

4 U IS Mb M ISM Mb + % 
tB 13 40 61b 51% 5Tb + b 
tl 132018 86% 8ft M%- % 
4J 61424 32b 82 32% + % 

50 84672 15% 15 16%+ % 

16 880 M 11b 18 ♦ b 

7J102K8 27b 27% 27%+ % 
94 Z130 M 85 66 - % 

os zam so as ao 

34 11 2804 86b 64b 65b + 1% 

S7 91717 7% 7 7b- % 

TJ49 120S 21% 20% 21 - b 

W. 281 2% 2b 2b 

7M8 3b 3% 3% - b 

as M41 Mb 10b Mb- % 

JM 4 J% ft - % 
1712 86 12b 12% Ub 

8* 30 36 13 U% 12b 

7J 168 29% 28% 29%+ % 

S3 7 37 7b 7% 7% - % 

10 6 ft 6b Bb- % 

2J10 TO 16% d15% ISb- % 

51 120 Ob •% 9b + b 

380 1532 1M4 1532+532 


2 bupviia 
45b *4 UaakC J9j 
1% 732ISHDB 
28% 7% USShoa a 

Mb 23b US Srg i SO 
•mb 32% USWM 9 2 
62b 40% UnTart 1 JO 
46% 23 IMtMa 1 

17% 9b iwm ao 

7% 3% Un&rda 

1 ft 11 Umvtr 30 
M% SbihMCpia 
33% 21% UrwFd J8 

U% 10b UfwMR 1 48 

6% Zb uMasti 
8% 2% Ua**d» 

9 7 UaMd p t 

6 3% LAMptfi 

34>2 24% Unseal JO 
Mb 11 UnocEx .40 
44% 33 UpfcM 1 
47 26 USLtfE 148 

9% 7% uadaF J2 

22% 17% lIHBCe 144 
a » uotcopc.44 
28% abuoicoprtBi 
23% 10 IMCpwI.77 


87 
7211 
1304 
8* 88488 
1.0334B6 
63 12 5300 
37 84064 
8J 17 3052 
SI W 5K 
44 62 
2410 12 

SO 9 B 
20 18 1109 
13. B 8 


24 23 5397 
54 13 305 

2J 19 7777 
SI 7 116 

is a 

73 9 MS 
BJ 1 

tt. 1 

93 $ 


9-10 b 9-18+ VIS 
17% 17 17%+ % 

15-32 % 13-K 

8 7% 7%+ % 

51b Mb 51%+ b 
37% fib 37b + b 
49% 47% 48%- % 
Z7 26% 2ft 

11 19% WV+ % 

ft 3% 3%+ % 

12 % 12 % 12 %+ % 
2ft Mb Mb- % 
29% 29% M%+ % 
11 % 11 11 

ft I? ? + s 

ft d ft «%- % 

3% 3% 3% 

29% » 2ft+ Jl 

11% II 11%+ % 
37% 86% 38% - % 
26% 28% 20% - % 
7% 7% 7% 

ub ib% a% 

M% 24% 24b 

28 28 M + % 

16% 1B% Mb 


- V- 

11% VF Cp 1 
VWVMCn Ml 
01, ValM -20 
ObVidwe 28 
26% Veltf 90.44 
12% VaMG 2 JO 
% Votoyta 
7% VaaOra JO 
6% VKopM JOa 
4 tfKMT 1J1 
10% VKMI n J7 
4% VKUL L15 
23% VKxd. pBJ7 
a% Varco 
19% Vartan 30 
IV Vartty 
Mb verily |MM 
4 VsnSI *H 
12% VaaMa l JO# 
3% HitPIB 
S VaB> pi 5 
01 Va£Ppf7.72 
96 VaS> ptaJO 
76% Vk£Ppf7.45 
10 Vblwy US 
MbVtatoCAiJO 
9% VtotaRa 
ISbVNra a 
1% VotCC 
Mbltana 
34% VuicM 1 JO 


v-v - 

SI 82004 n% 
717 % 

2J 7 29 6b 
1.6112742 is 
12 2 27% 

IS 9 297 17 
160 1 
7J 7 91 0 

SI 265 «V 
M. S3 4% 
7J SO 11% 
2t 20 2*4 Sb 
9J 65 25 
51 939 9% 

J 507 aa 
52211 2 

S7 IM tab 
1784 6b 
SI 11 7 13% 

56 ab 

50 ZlM 65% 
BJ £0720 54 
S7 I tOO 96b 
6J <3M St 

BJ 7 678 Ub 

51 3 949 20% 

14 7 9% 


arr 407 
13 11 60 


12 % 12 %- % 
9-M 9-18 
8b «%+ % 
17% 18 + b 
27% 27%+ % 
M% 18b ♦ % 
13-M 1 +3-16 

7% 8 + % 

iob ii 

s% a%- % 

-3 v:\ 

M s\ ”X-\ 

Aft 

85b «%- b 
63b 84 +2 
86% 90b + 1 
01 01 
12 12 - % 

-a , an 

15 U: 5 

15 15%+ % 

34% Mb 


- W- 

2Sb MbWICOH 144 
11b 3% WM8 
24b 20 WPt H 11.74 
16% 4% Wabaa 

SO 18V WacfcM JO 
16 % 6% watoco n 
lli 7b Kttooc 
38b 10b VMM! a. 14 
S3% 88b Walflm J? 
31b Mb WnlCS l .46 
6% 2% WmCpi 

70% 48% WanS OtS2 
fib 27% WaanQa 20* 

20 b O wawtai i M 

a 28 VTasN pCJSO 
301 186 Wshftol 4 
31% 26% WstlWl 248 
45b 3B% Waste 8 J5 
20% 11% WatkJn .48 
M% 3% Wajona .12 
5 1% WeanU 

11% 4% VMthO .Me 

2b bWsdgei 
Kb 22% WeinRI 1J8 
13% 0b Wain J4 
Mb M% wawafli JO 
40% U% WaWm .12 
60 41% WUIeF 4 

87 20% War pIS 12a 

7% 3% Wandya 34 
20b 12% Waal .40 
52 48% Wen pKJO 

64 zi wm 
Mb MbMMdEoJO 
21% 7% WCNA 

16b (1 HtGapftJO 
14% 5% UWCfln 

21% 12% WaUtei nJ24 
lb % Wlftdon 
18% 5% WUn pfA 
12% lb WUe ptB 
30% 2S%Wltfa140 
28% ISb Wtopc 24Ba ■ 
28% 1ft Waspc pQJSa 
81% 22 HMico 1J5 
29% 17% Woyarti 1 JO 
39 3ft WMTdi 
14% 2b «fNMW 
33% 17%Whrlp< 1.10 
1 ft ft WMaN 
30% 17 WWtum 100 
lib 7% MMtk a 
18% 5% Wlkafl .M 

41% 21%milani 1.40 
SB 42% Wllkn p48J7 
20b UbWHCPra 
7 4% WBrtrO .111 

17% 3% Wlndnu 

77% S3 WloOix 2.16 
8% 3 Wtamg.10) 
32% 26%WtoeEn 1J* 
Mb 18%WtocPS1J6 
«% 21 % Wto 1J2 
Ub 0% WoterW .10 
80% 22% Wotort al.04 
15% 3 WrldOp 
19% UbWrldVI IMa 
88% aftWrielay J8 
15% 8% WytaLfa JB 
Mb M%Wym<a .80 

83% 28% Xarav 3 
32% IftXTHA .72 
25% 13%XTRApHJ4 
4 1 Zapata 

9% 4% Zam#* 

M% *% ZanMiE 
Mb n%ZenNd JB 
8% 4% Z«ota J3 

17% 8b Zero 40 
51% 2D%2»mln .78 
U% nmzwMg I.Ma 
» 7b ZWWgn J4 


7J to 830 re tab » 

M 4% 8% 4% + % 

7411 248 23% 23% Zft+ % 
a 90 6% 8b 6% 

II « 2 M% 19% M% - % 

M S3 Bb 0% 8b 

635 ft Sb ft- % 

0272*548 28% 27% 20 +1% 

2016 604 48 45% 48 +1 

2J 9 780 17% M% 17% + 1% 
t0 95 4% 3b 4%+ % 

tare 8831 V 63% 84% +2% 
7.1 U 202 Mb 26b 20b + b 

7J M 29 M% Mb 14%+% 

60 1 » 28 29 

11 U 68 190b M8b MB 

SB 10 114 30 3% 28%+ % 

1.124 1967133 32 32% 

40 9 78 12% U M%+ % 

3J 4 « 3% 3% 3% - % 

2 2D 2 1b 2 + % 

1J 4 86 5% 6% 5%— % 

35 1% 1 l-% 

BJ 24 86 23 22% 23 

S3 S 327 7% Bb 6b~ % 

24 13 38 25% 26% 25% 

J 7 1694 14 18% 13%+ % 

64 40581 48 48b «7% + 1% 

BJ 11 31b 3<b »b 
40 18 2220 0 ft 8 + % 


SB TO 114 30 9b 28%+ b 

I. 124 19671 33 K 32% 

40 8 9 12% U 12%+ % 

30 4 « 3% 3% 3% - % 

2 9 2 1% 2 + % 

1J 4 86 5% 6% S%- % 

35 1% 1 1-4 

BJ 34 88 23 22% 23 

53 9 3B7 7% ab Bb- b 
24 U 38 25% 25% 25% 

J 7 1694 14 18% 13%+ % 
L4 40581 48 48b 47% + 1% 
BJ 11 31b 31b »b ' 

40 19 2226 0 ft ■ + b 

3J 12 71 t2%tf11 V 11%- b 
OJ aim 50b »b 50% + b 
9 10 22% 21% 31b- % 

17 1 18 18 18 - % 

BB 18% 15b 15%- b 

o. 5* Ob 11% Ub+tb 

12 20 11 10% ii + b 

46 04 Ub 13% 13% + b 

MU SM % 8-32+1-32 

S 10% 9b 10% + 1 

1 2b 2% 2% 

54 818260 9b 9 9% 

O. 2 16 M M - % 

IS SB 19% Mb M%+ % 

4.4 B 803 M 2ft 2* + b 
BJ 78615 19b 18% 19%+ % 
1604 Mb 32% Mb + 1% 
38 a a 3 

SJ 8298 19% 18b Mb+ % 
31 M2 ft 0b 9%- % 

S7BB2Z75 IS Mb Mb- % 

8 79 8b 8% 8b 

10 8 238 8b 8% 6b + % 

441918409% 27% 9% + 1% 
00 1 43b 43 b «b + 1 

T0U )U1% 20V 71 + b 

ft ft T* 

80 18 272 60b 58% 80% +1% 

118 8b a 8% 

60 10 545 2Sb 29% 29%- % 
72U 1S5 2ft 23 23 - % 

7417 W 28% 22% 23%+ b 
14 7 252 0% 8% 6%+ % 

80 10 796 27^ 27V^+lb^ 

U. M Ub U lft+ b 
t J 17 290 49% 48 48 + % 

2J 9 318 Mb 10b 18% 

40 10 fi IS Mb U + % 

-Y-Z - 

9.1 81725 Bb 31 V Mb + 1% 

SI 29 14% M M%- % 

M. S3 13% 13b U%+ % 
467 1% 1 1 

40 4% 4% 4% 

239 ft d 4 4%+ % 

55 8 ZB 10% 10% 10%+ % 

9. 296 4% 4% ft + % 

SJ 11 47 «% 10% Mb - % 

20 M SCO Mb 32% 82%- b 

II. 174 10b W% 10% - b 

8J 3402 8% 0% 0% + % 


SaMa figures are uneMeULYeerty hlghe and low* redact die 
prevtoue G& weeks phae the currant week, but not the teles 
trading day. Where a xp«t or aleck dMdend amounting to 38 
parcerd or more hae been paid, die year's high-only range end 
(SvMend are shown (or the new Stack only. IMeaa oOierwtae 
noML r«*aa c4 dteWend are enmrt (Beborsemant* baaed on 0 m 
latent doctored oo. 

•rtMdond also Ol| a), b-ennuei rata at dhddend plus st o c k 
dhhdancL e-OquIdrtng dMdend. ckMmBed. <Vnew yearly low. 
edMdand declared or paid In precedbig U mor«M.g-dMdend 
In Canadian funds *U>jac1 to 15% non- r e s id en ce tox. 1-dMdend 
dec lar ed after mplt+up or stock dividend, (rtvtdend paid tf+a 
year, omit te d, deterred, or no action taken at toted dividend 
meeting. k-dMdartd dec lare d or paid oils peer, an occumuiathe 
leaue wtoi dhddendo In arraere. twww issue In the pea* 52 
week*. The Mgh4ow range begin* with me atari ot trading, 
nd-nsxt day delivery. P/C pr i ce eerntnge ratio, r -dividend 
de clar ed or paid In preceding U monSteplua auk Addend, 
eelook spfit Dividends begin w&h date of split atesaJas. 
KdMdend paid in stock In p receding Umondia. aadmated caah 
value on ax-Addend or exKliBtrMMdnn data u+iew yearly high, 
vcredhig haded. vHn bankruptcy or receive rehip or being 
reorgantoed under tw Bankruptcy Act or securities assumed 
by such companies. wd-dielributBd. wl when I nwn ed. ww-wlih 
warramo. x-ex+kvideod or ax-right*. x dle ewdl x bk ai Bi i i n . xw- 
wtthout warrants. y-*x-<ftvld*nd and aolea InJuU, yld-ylelS- 


AMEX COMPOSITE PRICES 


4pm prices 

October 79 


Slack Dtv.e Mte Htoh Law 

. ATTF0t45* 71_ 82% 01% ■ 

Acton ^ I ■ • ' 

MrExp 7- .80 ; 12b T2% 

: 7 : S ft 

■ ^ 1 II 

-■ ar 

. AmdM .M 0 1024 11b lib 

uanM J7e M 4 9% 2ft 

'I AUzft *4 44 84 “17% 17 

MM J4 44 1 17b 17b 

APed 69 M 3- 71% 71b 

APrec s .« 31 88 1ft Mb 

ASdE . - » .8 . *. 

AaWwM J8 8 ®3 . -.4% 4%. 

Aimal 7! UB.. 1% 1% 

* W -a 5b 3h 

Mtot w : lb 1% 

• AtoK 21 100! Sb 1% 

MeCU ■ 281W8 1B.W 

AUdMX ft ft 

K0 5J54 . 4.849 Ub Mb 

%BAT lb .75 HI 04 W% Mb 

• . *■’ ft ft 

* Basse 8 - 88 • -7 • - . T- 

Banyan ' SI- b- 

BaryflO . J' A '.ft 

Beam ' ^ ft:jb 

I BefdBr .40 tt -0V 28 Tft 


s%- h 

®b+i 

8 

12 % 

ft 

1 

a *. 1 


Bleep 1.12a n . M .Job oub 
DtokM UO . S, aft: 2ft 
Waft' A tt M Ub Mb 


BtoR A U W Ub .Bb 

StanM .«. ! 11 8% ft 

BotrPb JH-; .870.4% ft 
Bewvw - sb ui ub 
Bowna j». t3 JTr 8% a% 
Brag 1-04 41 tft Ub 

.C— C — 

etui cp a- ft. 'ft 

CWEiM J3i . 12 «B "7% Tb 
Ctoprep « ■ 8 W . 4% : ft 
CwnCr 48:. 880M- 1ft tft 


jst - « tr ft ft 

At:. 88m- ift tft 

'08, 'IT' 8 -*b «b. 

CffidagAle M74 7-M 4% 4 
CMKBe ijr M «b 78- 
ODrt *0te 38 <23 17% Wb 

a.--. >-a4« 

CotDkvJS* 17% T7% 


C 

;•# Coart B 
t Cemwi 


- 1 17% TT 

38 7-1% -I 

4 87 ft * 

s. w ♦' :v 
W uri« 


. 4%+ % 

zS+ % 

ii- i 

1W8+1-M 

1% 

10b 

reb+ % 

. 0 % 

5-18+ % 

at + b 
Mb- % 

f.: 

12b- % 
g + % 
«%+ % 

a- 

M +1 
Wb+ % 
S-M-1-tt 
»%+ 

17 + b 

S’" 

it- ' 


Pi Bto _ 

Stort DteE 100a Mad Vow CtoeeCteg, 

viConxtn JOa Ml 19-M b V-W« 

ConlAIr 1M4S 6 5% S%+ b 

K> 7% 7. 7%+ b 

to^Tfl 10a 042 4% 4% ft+ % 

Croaa * 1J4 U MJ Ift »>+ % 

cmcp JOa a 42 ■ «% a%- > 

CrCPB JOa 7 9 21% 20% 21 - % 

cart 00 4 n 14V Mb Mb- % 

cSmti 8 84 MB b MO 

CyprFd J6a _ _85 _ 7J * 0 5% 7% 

MM " “w'lb 1% IV 

toffcz 299 4 4 

52mod 207 8-tt % M8+M8 

oSS .78 _ 7 wf_u«! iS w + b 

ISSnCD J0 72 1 1§ ^ 

iS ” l Sj!, 

Ew& .10 « 55 12% 11J 12%+ b 

issr,, m ift ub i4%+% 

g^r 4 2128 b MB Ml-1-18 

183460 3b 3 8%+ % 

gSw _ ft ft ft 

crttod 00 10 28 31 Mb 3ft- % 

MmRljne 097 6 15.18 0 13-16 8% 

fln+p » 15 13 Ub 410% 70%— % 

Ste S 8 180 11% tfttb «$ 

Forrt. _ 


com. £7 1270 48% 40 e? +1 , 

" ?6 “ <% <% 9 + ' 

rrW * 3 5 1487 7b 7b ft+ b 

- 0-Q - 

U 22 2% Jb , 


mn ■“ 9 m»" 3 + 'o 

Win «*«»*“ 

SS3« *** ^ 

QUEU . . s M b 5-W 5-18 1-10 
10 IOB 4 A ft+ % 

JiXer * ffl 8 10 ft H" % 

ST5 S _ _«_«% eb 7A 

Hartro JD ~ 8 MJ8 Ub 11% Ub 

Z 7-16 7-18 7-18-1-16 
rjrzr 50 2% 2 2. 

SIS .70 14 1» ft 8b •%+ b 

{S^n I*® 77 A 7b 7b+ % 

*22 

SJjg, 3 179 >b 2b ab 


Stock DteE 100a Mate Lew 

- I-I - 

ICH 418 2b ft 

baptMeUO 388 64b 58% 

toeUy 9 88 lb <% 

k»Sy pU5a 8 2 2 

moaSy- n i% i 

tatook 0M 91 3b 3b 

bitneh res V b 

toOkr 115 7-M mo 

koqBrd 9 1% ft 

- J-K - 

JanMI II O Mi ■ 

Mm 2 I i 

JutaW 8 83 1% ft 

Ktoaik 0to 3 30 4b 4 

wmy M 383 7 ft 

- L-L - 

idmrtv 07] 9 2b ft 

Liaar 85 4% 4 

UBy urr 100 % b 

Lionel M7 lb ft 

Lumex Jq 22 84 4% 4% 

LynobC 10 U 14% M 

- M-M - 

MSS 175 8 2b 

' MatpeC 3 823 8 4b 

UMSd 142 »b 11 

Mbbp 2 455 46% 43b 

Media M 23 131 19 18% 

Men 23 % b 

MM JDI U 7b 7b 

MkMk US Sb 3 . 

U?diE J2 33 108 »% 20% 

AlengS 12 1 13b Ub 

MoogA 8 UB 5b 5b 

* N-N — 

MiR .111 2B32 >W % 

(More 201410 5% 5% 

MPUM 268 2% 2b 

NORM 81 4 3b 


2 

3 

8-18 -VK 
ib+ b 


pattern jo 
Pitwy a i.w 
PljAtem 12 
Freed B 
Prate A W 
PnCom 
mm 

ProMed .48 
PrcCre 


Rogers .U 

Rtoftat .401 

SJW 106 
Sdteb Jfl 
BbdCp JO 
80 UC 0 a 
OpedOP 
SpeBng 
Storffil JMe 

Somme 

Synaioy AO 

7X 

Til 

TabPrd JO 

TondyB 

Tefflte JB 

Totooph 

Tharmd 

Thrina 

Tetfbt *o 

TwCty 

TiUta* 


QMONR 
QBffM . 
Gienm 
areinw 
OCdaO -40 


NMkAr 
RV Tim JB 
NCDOg 9 BB 13% d12% 

Mhimc 8 3b 6 

-O-P-O- 

OEA 3 18 254 30% 80. 

OU JBa 8 806 6 5b 

QdetA M 10 4% 4% 

Oteen 24 9 MS Bb 9% 

OOktop 1 JOe 2 U 7% 7 

PaflCp J4 17 880 28b ab 

PegQJd .TOa 80 SI 11 10b 

FbopBe JO 7 11 Ub Ub 

PwWC JO 8 34 llbdlOb 

PULO .Me 3 882 7% 7 


to 84 8% 0 b 
20 5% 5b 
34 12H 18% 18b 


WAmBc M 

WOlgu 

1MRETU8 


IV fits 

.E 108s MM* Lew 

11 4 38% 9b 

• 140 reb Ub 
9 860 5 4b 

17* zr 7b 8b 
GO . 8b 0b 
728 % S 

4 9 ft ft 
9 2 4b 4b 

2 5 b 5 b 

- R-R - 

7 0% 6b 

91 18% 18b 

8 W 22 21 % 

- 8-8 - 

10 6 9b 20 

153 9 11% 11% 

a 8 108% 108% 
n is% ift 
21 ft 2 % 

22 80 3% 3% 

03 1% 1% 
384 3 1% 

6 130 0% 5% 

- T-T - 

1734 7-K b 
403 1% 1 

20 « 13% 13% 

7 48 10% 10% 

42 HI 26b 25% 
U 302 9 2% 

41 UO 8b 6% 
IB 16 13% Ub 
31 27 9% 20 

4 140 1% 1b 

327 Bb 9% 

- U-ll - 

a % % 

a M% m% 

19 8b 8 

- v-w - 

2 1 1 
U 0 B S 2 % 
4*68 8% 6 

8 a 16% 15% 

71898 0b 8 

11 20 Ub 1ft 
7 El 11% 10b 

-X-Y-Zr 

959 15 Mb 


11% 

WBb+ % 
1ft 
2 % 

3%- % 

1%+ b 

1% 

ft+ % 

b-M0 

ft 

«%+ b 
1ft- % 
25% + % 
s 

ft 

Ub- % 
70 - % 
1 %+ % 
s%- % 

%+V1B 
M%+ b 

ab+ % 
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JSL "P »*■ SS ■* HMi Low LextChng Sort DM. 


AAWBd SO 1823 27 28 % 28%+ % . CrtnFr 

Aeccp .18 1 is 6% 4b ft- b cyiogn 

ADC M 413 17% 15% Mb- % | Cgtgnfl 


26 SB 7% a 7 7 % 

m 6% 9% 8%- % 


Jcelya 180 
Juno SB 


8 3334 24% 23% 23b- % 
15 015 5% 5b 8%+ b 
6BJ01 19 Ift 18%+ S 
7 1522 ft ft 5b- % 


CrVU* ^9 3* Sb 33V » b Jussn , 43 

OF E« .159 3 311 8% 6% 6% KLA 

OH TW 8 3S3 7% 7 7%+ % KSte 

DNAPl **r 8% 3% 8% +8-1B Keaton .44 


11 9 14% 14 Mb + % I DSBne MO 7 1124 11% 10% 11 + % 


Aodom 17 49 Mb »% Hb + lb D9C 

A d*p! 7299 12% n% »%- % DWVl 

Arenas I 93 11b IM, 11% DrtBTB 

AdeSv .16 6 281 15b U% M%- % Dart* 

Adobes -24 M 5820 25 23 b 24 - b QSwtoh 

AdvCkB S *39 6 4% 4b- % Otteep 

AlM0g 1039 7% 6? 7 + % DattfM 


7 4137 S% 

887 9% 


« JS, ,s , * b KslyOl 

i ■a V- 3 %: i s 

i*» sw «■- 

0 264 8% 0 0 - b KlmOei JB 

T 2844 »% 9% 2Bb+ % Kotfrlr 
3 BB M 3ft 34 +i Koadni 

a » 24% 24% 34% - % KnwIW 
BUM «% 10b tt%+ % riostaa 
7 15 9 18b 20 + % Kiskka 


5% 5%+ % | Hester 10 

9 ft* b I A4teoa jb 


MiCirl 

AdwLog 

Adrtoty 

AddTd 
Adrarta 12 

AdveSy 
Aegon trie 


5 43B 5 4% 4%- % Oeteep 14 1307 S 23% 28 +2% 

1039 7 % 6% 7 +5 DBBPH1.42 8 388 27 2B% 26b + V 

82 3 2% 2%- % DeUSAC K IW IV I 0-% 

II 31 15% IS 15%+ % OafetoE X II2M* »b »b Mb + % 

TO 632 9% 8% 0b+ b Di*GA JO U M 34 3ft 3+ +l 

11 195 W 9% 0%+ % Dean .44 re 9 94% 94% 34% . ^ 

6 5 67b 67b B7b+ % DteCpt 16 10M H% 10% tt%+ % 


2=S 2% s% 2% 


*1 79 9b 8% * 1 - % D8nU J0 9 8 17% 18% 17%+ % 

It 547 7% 7b 7%+ % CVgiH 11 H «% Ub 12%+ % 


Aflneyfl» It 547 7b 7b 7%+ % 

Agntoo 9 JO 230 5% 4% S - % 

Akwp 5U 8% 7b B +1% 

AMU 65 308 5% 5 5%+ % 

AkWtee tl» 71 7 Bb 7 + b 

Atao 1.78* 4 385 a% 23% 23%- % 

AUte 212392 28% 37 27% 

Alex* JB 6 565 7%d 6% 8b - b 

AlexBU J8 8 1437 a Mb 19b 

AUert 1429 Mb 13% M ♦ % 

AMflW 7 378 6 % 6b 8b - % 

AltonPh 345 7% #b y%+ % 

AIKM 16 889 2 1% Ib 

AlldCap iJS* 9 77 14b u% mV 
AldCdJBe 126 14b 14% Mb 

MHO s 9% sb B%+ % 


11 n U% 12b 12b + % LODS, 

1510*8 10b iab 18 + b LDiCp I 

442 ft 1% lb- b LTX 

1172 11b <ft 1ft+ % LVUH1J7« 

11 I3M tft M U - % LaPMe 


DtdeYr 08 11 29 a%d 7% 9%+ % 

ObOat J0U99 0 8+b 

Deertk 88 3*»87 ft Bb 0 + % 

craft) J0 29 100 7% 8 7% +1% 

DreeoE 284 7V 7% Tb + % 

DreaB 9 38* 8% Sb 5% 

DreyO t 23 910 18% Ub Ub- b 


LeddFr SB 
Laid 8 SB 
LamRa 
Uneatr 75 
Lancs j* 
LdmUbui 
Lasracp 


Alegw 7 778 «% 6b eb - % Dread 8 38* 8% 5b 5% LdnACpn 

AllanPh 345 7% g% 7%+ % DreyO* 23 910 18% Ub U%- b Lasracp 

AJXam 16 389 2 1 % lb DrupE .Ha U 200 8% 7% 0 + % LM9C* 

AlldCap IJS* 8 77 14b M% Mb DivM * JO 10 881 18% Mb 14% + b Lawwt JS 

AldCteJBe 126 14b 14b Mb Dur+B JO 10 141 23 22 % 23 * b Leaner 

AUda 5 8% g% B%+ % Dujyf ■ U 405 18b 18 Wb + 1 Legem 

AIM* W 2011 0% ft fi%+ % Dyntriy 497 ft S 5%+ b UK4B .94 

AlOMB M 0 IM 11 iob 11 DytchC 8 21 U% Sb 12%- b Uabw& 

AltoOld 06a a 1S1 211-16 2% a IKM + telB - E-E - LfeTch 

Akere 16 aec 10% ID 10%+ % ECC Qpl.tOe 9 16 18 19 re Lilly A ja 

AfFF 1 JO IM 15b Mb 15b + % EC! Tel » 71 2Sb 24% 2*b + b LtoBrd 1 

AFTrt 1 71 7% 7 7b SACN s B 82 33b 20 20 - b UncFn 1.12 

AWAirl 20 60S 8% s% Ib+ % BICEn 17 K H% 10 10%- % LtocTl a .74 


AteOld JBa 6UI 211-16 2% 2 H-H + MB 
Afore 10 SBS 10% 10 10%+ % ECC Op 

AFFF 1J0 IM 15b 14% 15b ♦ < ECI Tel 

AFTrt 1 71 7% 7 ?b SACN ■ 

AWAirl 26 60S 8% 8% 8b + % BICEn 

ASntr 30 6 238 8 7 8 +1 ErdFd 

AmCaR 16 141 10% 6% W% E999I 

AFIm a 15 2798 4% d 4 4% - % Eaatfn 

AOreet .70 U 1563 30% 29 % 29b- % EctoEn 


10% 10 10%- % I LtocTl a .7 

6 5b S%- h | Undby* 

9 7% 8 - b I LtoeerT 


4 102 3% 3b 3b 

17 lire 15 14% 14% + % 

41 128 9% 9 0 - % 

8 178 29b 28% 29 + % 


Eaatfn .lBj 87 868 11% II 11%+ b 

EttoEn 30 771 5% 5b Sb ♦ % 

E O pln te 1084 9b 9% Bb 

EtPas 2013 3% 4% «4 

BcSri 8 78 4% a% 4% 


ANtow 1 60 6 176 29 b 29% 29 + b I EhaAB 1 JOe S 220 20b 


0 17 0% 6% 8% EtecAri 13 1185 9 0% 0b+ % UECA 

18 1660 13% 13 13%+ % Brafn .12# U 11 II 11 + % USCar 

11 2339 Bb 9% 6% - % EeipBea 144 Ift 19b 19b * % Mid « 

27 TUB 20b 26b 20 + % Eawtox 1U 6% 5% 6b+ % MB fl JB 

12 834 14% 13% M%+ % EnCtoan M 20 11 10% 11 + b UadK 2JD 

17 1034 10% W Mb - % EmVMi 40 69 16b IS 15b- b UaomP 

43 16370 45b 43% 43% - % Enopb • .12 13 342 ft 8% 8% UagOp 060 

7T7 9b 8% B%- b EnrS* 400 Mb Ub 14b + b MeUBx 

479 2% 2% 2% * 1-16 Enron 530 5% 8 51-W+V16 Manttw I 

TO 149 8% 8% 8% EtjdB 1J0 8 47 18% dttb I5b-I MraMt 232 

a 162 12 11% 11b- % Ereoa .10* « 42 8% s\ 8% Marcam 

4 310 Sb 9% 9% EricTle 44 2884 38% fib Mb « H Martel 

HI 71 17% 17 17%+ % EvnStd 22 392 18 18% 18% UtiMd 

M 210 6 5b ft- % Evarax 4 1M7 4b 3b 3b - % wartu 

13 374 16 ISb U + b Exteyto 8 3133 ft 9% 9%+ % Martw 08* 

7 63368 31% 30% 31b + 2b Excato 148 8 7% 8 IMhSu .40 

24 179 8 V 0 8b + % Ejdde 0 9 Bb 0 0% Marsh) 120 

21 50 81b 31 31b - F-F - Mvtoi 

11 855 Ub ift Ub UasoM 


APwCva 19 1668 13% 13 13 %+ b 

ASo* I 24 11 3339 Bb 9% 9% - % 

ATvCm 27 1105 2Bb 76V 28 + % 

AT rev o 1! *94 14% 13% M% + % 

ftenerltr )J8 17 1034 Mb 10 Mb - % 

Amgen* « 16370 4 &b 43 % 43%- \ 
A mfcCp 7T7 9% 8 % 9% - % 

Amveert JO 47S 2% 2% 2 % + i-h 

Airiogic H 149 a% 8% 8% 

Analy JB 9 162 12 11% 11%- % 

Anangei IJHe 4 310 9b 6% •% 

Andrew M 71 17% 1 ? 17% ♦ % 

Amteos M 210 6 5b ft- % 

ApogEn 04 13 374 16 151 , U + % 

AppieC .44 7 83368 31% 30% 31b + 2b 


5 220 20% Tft 28%+ % 

U 1161 • 6% •%+ \ 

jo 11 11 11 + % 


144 ift reb reb * % 
12? ft 5% 5b+ % 


13 374 16 15 % M + % 

7 83368 31% 30% 31b + 2b 
24 179 8b a ab + % 

21 » 81b 31 31b 

17 478 7% 7 7% 

0 1 2505 19% d1B% 10% -3% 


UaomP 
UagOp esc 
UaUBx 


IMhSu .40 
Uarsld 100 
much 


ApMPw .12 10 354 14% 13% 14% + 1 

ArefUre 0 7011 5% 6 S%+ b 

Artur .16 18 193 14% 13% M%+ % 

A) C KO 44 8% 0% B%- % 

ArgoOp 100 0 14 54 54 54 


ArkaFI M 23 16b 16 U + % 

Armor .64 10 3 12 11 % 11 % 

Arnold 1 10 fi 29% 28% 28% - 1 

AaMcn 2452 7% 7% 7%- % 

AspcfTl 668 II 10b 10% + % 

/mb It 234 3% |% ft+ % 

AteCrnA 43 26 16% 17b 17%- % 

AodCmB 57 36 17% 18% Mb - % 

A0dnan JB 9 1ft 11% 11 b- % 

ABSeAr JO 7 884 W% 16% 1 ft- % 

AlwdOc 110 27 18% 16% 10b + % 


Aterti .40a 193111 41b 33% 89b- % 

A MtoW 17 233 4 % 3% 4%+ % 

Avmrt 97 ft 1 % 1% 

Avatar 41 Ift dlSb tft 

Avndle 02 8068 S%«4% 5b - % 

Aztar 1 740 3% 3 3%+ % 

- B-B - 

BUT ■ JO 8 312 15% 16b Ub - b 
BE) El 08 8 29 6% 6% 6% 

bha is an 12 % ii% ub + i% 

B) Inc 24 2113 10b » Ub+ % 

BUA 1J0B 7 60 ab Z3 a 

BMC S) a 24 1660 22% 21% fib +1% 

BSB Bcp .60 5 92 10% 10 10% 

BT Sbp K 6 % ft ft+ % 


I 1 88% M% 38% -M 

278 18 15 15%- b 

J* II 40 H ft 10 + % 
30 481 14% Mb 14% 

17 342 7 % 7 % 7% 

108 8 432 28 27 28 +1% 

8 241 8% 3% ft+ % 

1 JO 797 11% 10% 11%+ b 
If 842 8% 7% *b+ b 

17 18B7 4% 3% 4 7 18+ 10-11 

C 8 1205 17 W% lib- % 

J3j 1501 7 6% Sb+ b 

1J0 0 a 19b 18b 18% ♦ b 

33 7 13 14 Ob 14 + % 

J4 6 UO 10% 10 10% + % 

UO • 32 16b Mb 16%+ % 

1.12 0 52 14% M% M% 

JB 5 357 11% 10b 11b + % 

04 5 22 11% nb 10% 

JO 6 1290 Ub 11% 11b+ % 


7% UcCor* J8 

9 +1% McGrth 04 

ft+ % UedcoC 04 

11%+ % Made* .10 

B%+ % MedCre 

7 18+ 16-16 Msdteg 

16 % - % UedSns 3 * 

6b+ b Matomt 04 

19% + % Uaetor .W 

14 + % UemCr 24 

10%+ % MsreBc 140 

U%+ % UrcSL a 00 

M% HlrtNt IJD 

11 % + % iMndcUO 

10% Merisel 


• 8U 17% 18% 17 + % I Uetrifl 
■ 494 8% ft 0%+ % | UtohdA 07 


613 14 ft Bb ft- % 

1J0 3 111 13 Ub O + % MlcMF 30 

IJ0 0 U9 23b 22b 22b" % MiChU 2 

1.80 0 284 18% 18% U%+ % Uknga 

30 143348 7 a*, ft- % HtoW 

4fi 177 4% 3b 4%+ % MpTc 

UO 179 36 32 30 K+% Utomp 

18 M a fi Zb + I Mere 

JO 8 IM Bb ft 8%+ b Mlcrgcx 

11 4M 21% fib 21% + 1 Uiealt* 

U 2202 9-18 2% 2 7-18 MAVtoto 


6 ta 23% 22% ab- % 
8 284 Ub 18% U%+ b 
143348 7 61, ft- % 


32 8% ft 8%+ % L 

16 83 ft 5b 5b- b Ftoelitf 

425 ft ft 8% + % Fhtmle 


r. was im Lew LteCtog 

13 233 21% teO 20% -1% 

9 20 13b Ub Ub • b 

M ZS tab 12 12% - b 

- K— K — 

13 4331 7b 8b Bb- % 

327 n% 12% 13% + V 

8 202 0% 0% 6% 

20 228 0b 0 8% + % 

71 340 M% 10% tob + b 

13 40 30% 30 33b + b 

248 90 0 Tb 7% - % 

*3 4 31 30% 31 + V 

4 281 8% Sb Sb- <4 

3 12 8b 7b 7%- % 

8 3 10% 10% 10%- b 

0 sa reb tft 10 - % 

6833-H 2 2% 

8 8% 8 a%* b 

» 6340 11% tsv 16 *3 

251208 11% 10b Mb- V 

a 330 5% G 5 - V 

- l-l - 

181030 14% 13% )4b + b 

1 30 11 10% II ♦ % 

*31 2% 2 2b t % 

19 IQ 150% 148% Ijab -2% 

13 1270 7% 7 7 - b 

t SOS 5 4% 4%- b 

17 8058 17b 18b 17b + b 

3% 37, 3% 0%- % 

II X 14% Mb 14% + % 

15 341 32 3)1i C +1% 

28 1938 17% 17% 17% + % 

4063 37b ab 26 - % 

13SU9 13 tl+, 12 - % 

10 M32 fib :rb orb + V 

10 sea 12 % 11 b 12 %+ % 

14 1571 20 reb 18% + b 

7 356 19% dl9 19% + % 

UU 11 eb 9 9% + % 

W 337 18 M% 16 * 1% 

9 110 Mb 10 10 - b 

127* 46% 44% 45% + 1% 

6 113 18b 18 18% + lb 

16 164 3 74% 74 a - % 

5 391 Mb 15% 16%+ % 

15 720 11% 11 11 %- % 

128155 S Mb 24b* % 

Sa Mb 16 % 18 % - b 

U 2% ?b 2%- b 

8 1918 1SV 14b 15 

- M-M - 

25 4SM8 ?8V 27% 78% r % 

17 7 8% ft- b 

7 873 10b 10 10b + % 

7 229 IBb die 18 - b 
• 71 13b 12% 12% - % 

11 18 33b fib fib* % 

75 138 77% 76 27% + % 

7 11 11% 1ft 10% 

30 113 fib 21% 21% ~ b 

8 3 18b <8% 18% ♦ % 

8 459 41% 41% 41%+ b 

888 u»% Nb 20%+ % 

7 20 8b Bb Bb 

4948 6b 5% Ob 

5 80 U 1?b 12% 

W 449 7b 8b Ii 

11 4 15b Ift 15% - % 

7 US 24% 24b 24%- % 

7 41 7% 7 7% ♦ b 

48 MO 5 *b 4%- % 
m To reb ob Ub • b 
M S6S 9% ■% 9 + b 

4 1233 0b d 4b 4% - I 

<537 12% 12% 12% ♦ b 

15 1437 21% 21 21% ♦ % 

0 7? 20b 19 19 - b 

0588 24% Mb 24% ♦ % 

IS 163 15b ISb 15b ♦ b 

27 1981 33 V 31V Kb- b 

20 SSS 10% KJ% 10% + b 

19 fis re 10% mV* b 

■ fi ab 1 Bb* b 

IB 2(88 13 Ub 13 + % 

10 7688 10 Bb B%- b 

1 DC II 17% 17b~ > 

7 are it ie% 17 ti% 

X 01 17 18% 17 + b 

5 342 12b Hb Ub 

5 340 3 2% 8 + b 

SB lb lb 1%+ b 

12 189 Mb Ub M% +2 

12 t32 5% 5% 5b 

a us 11 io% 11 + % 

11 833 16% 16b 18b* b 

4 SS3 U% 10 Ub- % 

a 3u 8% 7% a * % 

a 7i is ub 12 b 


64 1873 6% 8 ft+ b 

38 1720 ft 5b 5b+ b 

Wl 4 Jb 4 + % 


BaterJ 05 3 28* 4% 3% S%- % FdUoA .13 24 798 13% O 


21% *1 MtCStI ■ 

7-18 UAWsto 

■%+ b MtdAa* 


BMLyd .11 I 1 1ft U% U% FdLtoB .13 

Bated .10 20 330 20 27% 27%+ b For Am 100 

Bcptev *1.64 0 867 85b 33% 34 - % ForeetO I 

Benctoc 8 334 Mb 1ft 13% - % fratO pO.12 

BkSou JSZ ■ BOS abaft eb- \ Fureeh 

Benkn 22a « 8% ft Bb FTWyne 1 

BUem 360 0 M2 58% GO SB + b FortoF JO 

BkWorc J5| 70 U Ub 12b- % Footer 

BenPnc 1 JO M 79 42 40 « +3 FrOf a JB 

Bento J6 11 190 21% 21% 21%+ % FtaoW JO 

Sentel t 27 SB SO BB SB -1 Mtoe I 

Barton BBS ft 0 8 Ftete JO 

Beetf 18 M 40 Sib fib fib Freon J4 

BayVw 00* 4 £83 13 U% 13 + % 

Bay0ka 120 1374 14% ift 14 + b GAK .10 

BEAvten 3183 5% 4% Sb OBC Be 32 

BeouCd J8 11 25 Mb Mb 14% (Mil 

BmJre 15 M Ub jft Ob — % Genka 

BerUey <44 7 134 fib S »b + % OemM 

BotzLb ,108 UC410 fib 34% »b + 1 Oatil .Ue 

Btety 01# 19 121 11b 11b 11%+ b GENDX 

Biogen 497 4133 2ft 10% »%- % Qnfind TO 

BiOX (62.12 16B 8ft 35% 38b + b GeneBn 

Biomet 23 2B1B fib 27b 27%+ b Gened pi 4 

BizMrl 602 6b • Bb Oonlylo 

fflocOv M 813 3% 6b 5%+ % Oerals 

BfckD .708 12 27 31% 30% 31% + V Oentsx 

Boston 2.12 7 773 26% 25% 2ft - % Genus 

BodEvn JB M G07 12 11% U + % Owixym 

BohemeJOb S 171 9b Bb lb+ % GeragM 

Bomrt 9 306 3% 3% 3% OtoanG J4 

Booted 9 5 II 11 11 GhJLew .15 

Bound 19 6708 uMb 22% 23V ♦ % OitocA a .72 

BodBc 00 6 77 12% 12% 12% GtohBi a 

Beetle ■ 84 900 2% 2 2% +8-W QoetSy 

BradyW JB H2108 21b21 21-% OoodGy 

Brandi M 1253 9% 9% 9%+% Goody 0G) 

BrTom 171 ft ft ft- % OouMP .76 

Brunca .U U 2347 13% 13% a%+ % Gradco 


FdLtoB .13 74 34* 13% 12% U%- 


I 10B 187 IB M% M +1% MdwGi 

10 « 1 0 fl B MUIrttr 

pB.n 12 21 % 21 b 21 %+ b MfWa 

I I 60 ft ft 6%+ % UHcia 

a 1 0 22 Ub Mb Ub- b Um& 


MdwGr 70 

Mlilittr S3 


FortoF JO 37 88 7% T% 7%+ % 

Foster 18 13 8% 3 3%+ b 


MneGI 08 
Mtonfc ■ 


Fr*F ■ 06 M 120 H u% ift + % MColtoe 

Frame JO 3 2078 11% 10% 11%- % UtXTel 

Frtrtte ( 8 17 1ft M » - b MOCNe .M 

FMrtU JO IS 672 28 26 28 +1% Madkre JB 

Freon J4 7 341 11% 11 11%+ b Motaxa 02 

- G-G - MolexA 

GAK .10 11 87 10b 10 «% Monte 04 

OBC Be K A 710 Mb U% 13% - b Moacom 04 

(Mil 2 485 4 3% 4 + % Marine J2 

Greitoe 10 730 4% 3% * + b MtdBo h 

OemM 3 5% 5% S%- % Myoogn 

Grill .12* 7 84 8b B. Bb+ % 

GENDX V. 81 U% Bb 10%+ % NAC RF JO 

OnBnd 08 U 171 10% 1ft M%+ b NSC 

GeneBn 5001 33 31% 83 +1% NWNL 1J2 

Gened pi 4 27 64 % 53 S* +1 NsohF 08 

Geniyto 3 178 4b 4% 4%+ % MCorafik 1 JO 

Qenris 332 6% 5% ft+ % MCfto JB 


Sft- % Genus 

12 + b Genzym 

lb+ % GeragM 


Gened pi 4 27 54% S3 S* +1 

Geniyto 5 178 4% 4% 4%+ % 

Senate 3K 6% 5% ft+ % 

Oentsx 30 126 5% 9b 8%+ % 

Genus 14 3M 2% 1% 2 

Genzym 2137 20% U% 20 

GeragM 18 SS8 U io% K>%- % 

OtoenO J 4 8 321 21% 21% 21% + % 

GULew .18 8 1305 13% U 13%+ % 

GIMAs -72 M 18 JO Wb 20 +1 

CHehBi 5 25 917 M 12% 13 +1% 

QoetSy » M2 10% 10 10 + % 


2108 21 % 21 21 - % OoodGy 10 7W Ub 1 ft 18% 

1253 9% 9% B%+ % Goody 0G) GO 11% 11% 11%+ % 

171 ft ft ft- % GouMP .78 208 1720 1ft U% 1ft + % 

2347 T3% 13% U%+ % Gradeo 8M 5 ft 4% 

1192 Ub 1ft ISb GmtaC JO 12 119 21 20 fib- b 


NdSav 1J0 

NBSrei 24 
NnoGp 
NeHcer 
•MG a 
tmfcSy 


532 4t 4% 4% + b ChphSc 208 4% 3% 4 + % Nswpt * -M 

78 280 6% 8b Bb- % GAOn 02 b «9 2% 1% 2% NwpPtl 

13 377 6% ft •%- % QWTSv J8 5 186 3% 3% »%+ % NbteDr 

11 U 12% 12b «%+ % Grain 00 7 888 10 If 10 - b Nonta .72 

10 22 15b 16% 15b OnrePh 234 ft ft ft Norte JO 

fl) 251 7b 7% 7% - % Onto inn 4 97B 2% 1% 2 NStortJ 

- C-C - Onhrtr 20210S 22 21% 2I%+ % NtiScp .» 

15 164 8% 8 8 GEApid 13 60 17 W% IT + % NcrTsi a .75 

1668 8 13-M 8 11-ua 13-16 - M-H - (MiG 108 

1Z7 Mb 14 Mb + % HBO JO 7 982 ft 8% 6b- % NovaFh 

fi 882 7b 7% 7b _ MHO 7 340 5% 6. 3b+ % NovaCr 

15 2 Bib aft 80b- b HadEa 64 118 re% 9b H%+ b Horan a 


10 22 15b 16b Wb Gree 

fl) 251 7b 7% 7%- b 0™* 

- C-C - Onto 

15 184 ft 8 9 GEA) 

1608 8 13-18 8 U-163 13-16 
127 Mb 14 Mb + % HBO 

fi 882 7 b 7% 7b _ WO 


202106 22 21% 21% + % IWBep .72 

13 60 17 ift IT + % NcrTsi a .75 

H-H - N*MG 1J0 


13 60 
- H-H 
JO 7 982 


ZIBa IS Z 81b 80% 60b- % HadEa 

21 802 22 21% fi +1% ttenOf 

1 301 4% 4% 4%+ % Handai 

J2 11 291 34 % 33 34 + % Krende 

437 6% 8% ft MtfBAl 

9 212 7% 7% 7b- % Hretoyi 

20 12 110 3% 5 6b Harms 


HrenOfl .10 62 281 35% 34b 34% + 

Handaz 20 158 20% Mb 19% - 

Krende .44 7 1 22% fib 22% 

MdgAa IT U U 17% 17% 

Hartoye J4b 6 81 15 M% Mb 

HarmGe JO fi 6b ft 5% 


338 2b 2 2%+3-re Horpdp J2 10 20 18% 18 18% 

fiiota 18% 17 lfb + 1% lUCrnp 41 823 28% 22% 22%+ % 

fie 32 1 58% £8% Mb+ % WOtCS 07 15 «i 16 ISb U%+ b 

301 3 9% 9% 8b- % reskng 02a fi 178 ■ 7% 7V- % 


308 3 9% ft 8b- % 

108 22 887 23% 22% 23% ♦ % 

a 751 13 12 12b + % 

J8e 0 440 18% 12b 12b- % 

7 78 ft Bb 8b- % 


HBhco 01# M SB 14b 14% MV+ b 
retodyn 133105 ft d ft 8b-i% 


7 78 8% ft 8H- b Htwre 

199 7 8% 7 + % HaoriFd JO 

9 1 Mb 14% Mb- % HehgA .U 

6 SOB 2b2»M ah HeeUft 


I a 508 2b2»M 2% 

06e 9 187 6b 6 <b ♦ % 

1 It 138 2 1% 2 

22 7 eb 6b 
22 26K 22b 21% fib- b 
563 • dBb 7 - % 

82 8 2b 2b 
26 1348 22% 21 fib + I 
373 2128 37 V 38% fib + b 
JO 6 82 14 U% 13% 

102 ■ 4G2 24 % 23% 23b- % 

10 81 11b 11 11 


87 7% 7% 7% 

0 327 12% 11% 12%+ b 
JO 7 128 Ub 12% «%+ b 

•U 6 521 7b 7b 7%— b 


HeeUn 8 81 33 81 33 +2 

HotwiT 6 fi 7b 7 7%+ b 

Hatton 21 823 ft 6b ft- b 

HntyOp 1211 (6% Ub 15% 

HriyPr n )% 3 3 

MPtoto 11 473 5b 4b S%+ : 

rttoflo ■ JB 10 23 12 11% I1%- ' 

Hotter S3 170 2h ft ?b + 

HtodPkJSe 88 70 » 31 V 32 - 


HhnJPU J5e aa 70 » 


17% 17% - % 


HmCty IK 10 854 20 817 20 -1 
Ifcnewtr 11 3i» 11 e b 9 -a 


2876 6b 5b 0b+ b j HmeSe* J4| M1378 ISb Mb 
171 5b 3 5 - % I HOW. 11 0 12% Ub 


5 171 5b 3 

.12 12 1576 8b 7! 

JO 4 636 9b 9! 


21578 Bb 7b 8 + b I HmBriJ I fi 1033 ft 9, B%+ % PacDunl J6e 

4 636 9b 9% >%- b ! Mmind a JO 18 43 15% M% 15 - % PTricm 1.18 

9 738 7% eb 7%+ b I Horztnd 08 33 4 4 4 -% PwdtCr 


10 43 8b 8 0 Hombk 

21 812 6% 5b 6b- b Horrild 

115 400 10b 10 U - % HoepSt 

5 433 4V 4% 4b- % WNJ .15] 


501 6 7b 7% 

22 ift 10% 10%+ % 

98 Sb 3b ft+ b 

4BS 2b 2 2%+ b 


1023 323 10b 10 10b + b I NrtoUB 34 11 486 tft Mb 


3 4611 6b d 5b 5%- V 
4229 87 % 30 37 +1% 

2J4 10 222 73% nb 71% — 1 
a 20 37 41 38V fib 

10 5443 Ift 10b H% + b 


2BBS74 29 % 29 fib +2% ICO 

1.08 1S7 13% Ub 13b + b HfiCei 

(jo s a wb wb ub ea 

I II 82 24% 23b 23b- b IW Flnl 

fir 11 42 23% 23 23%+ % tlk) a 

J8 17 72 20b 20 20%+ V HBCtr 

53 269 6 6b Bb Hmicor 

27 13 Q% 12b- b kmmgn 

757 1% lb 1% bnun** 

J8 1 17% 17% 17% ImprBc 

366 2 13-16 2b !%- b 

GotteAl 9 15 0b »% 5b+ b ha»P 

Cognex 20 487 25b 24, fib + 1% kidBifl 

Cogno* g 38 8 % 6b •%+ b f**?' 

Cohend 71 fi lb >, Sb- 4 bdxTc 

Cotsoen 43 1948 21b 19% Mb- b h***! 

QridGp .« 0 12 Bb 9i »% W? 

CUiGs* 1.79 U M 22b 2i% Mb “SS 

Col Cos 04 4 4 17% 17V 17% + % IngdAt 

CotofA .18 a B2S 10, Bb 0b- b Inflite 

Cotecs 51067 3b 2b 3%+ b letooFn 

Center .40 9 402 15% Mb W + b faw>v 

Cornett * U 2413 0b 8% *b + b _ 

tone BBS. 12 4 TOD 0 Bb ft+b “40*61 


Mans JO 71808 Wb 10 10%+ % 

Hurco JOa 4 160 6 ft 6b+ % 

HutdiT 7 SC2 6% 6 8% 

Hycor 26 55 4% 3b 4 + % 


MB FkllJOS 
mo ■ 
nectr 

tmucnr 

kmmgn 
towns* 
ImprBc .40e 


PsfWTc 

PsrtC 

Psyctim 2D 
Psycos 
Pssrtl ■ JO 

Fem£n 2 JD 

Pemoh fi 
Psnteh 
Penwri s 
PBcWor 1J4 
PeopHrt SB 


5502 I 15-16 tb I 15-18+1-181 PaopHil 
60 4D 8 ft • + % | PsoWri 

S 32 ft 5% » + % I PETCO 


6 378 17 Mb 18% + % Petrlta 1.12 

7 318 4% 3% 4%+ b PtvmMD 

828 11 10 % io% ♦ % PrvtaTc 

24 119 10b TOb 10%+ % PMrln 

216 11 % Wb K%- b PicSara 01e 

787 27% fi% 27%+ V PKCbIb J8 

6 307 11% 10% 10% - b PiCTriS 

SI 4 3b « + b PWW 


hacrap 8 fi 5b 
tadEcp T.W 7 82 M 


4 + % Plnton 

5b- b ■» 

Ub- b Ptor+d 1.U 

PtanPv s 04 


7 (88 16 OMb 16 PtonP* s 84 

18 31 7 6b 7 + b Ptona .16 

246 3b 3b 3b + b Players 

81748 6% ft 8%+ b POneFd t 

99 9% 9b ft + 

U 292 8b B ft PopHte 

9001877 8b ft « l,or « | i 48 


10 ft ft- b I "Ore* 900 1877 8% ft f 

3b 2b 3b+ b IntogFn 120 12 187 17 16b 1ft 

15% 14% M + b togov 9 174 4% 4b 4%- % 

0 b 8b 0b+ % 36 3 10 % 10 % to%+ b 

» Bb ft+ b 1 a an ft 6 ft- b 

tsv 35 35V + % toW 1131820 35% 3* «% + b 


CaBaricZ60 5 328 3SV 35 »b + b Mto* 

CmBcah .72 0 «5 20b » 20 - % MB 

CBiCir 1.40 23 2 * 46 44 44 ktoB e 

CmTTtt J8 14 21 Ub lib Jb" b Wmrn 

Cmprri. 83 19® 12% Ub 72 - b |M*M 

Cmpch (3 39 ft 4b Bb , W8P" 

CnrptH 400*73 12b 11% O + % Mr** 

Ceeukr* U 318 U, 15b Wb Niteee 

CoteRc fi 185 4% 4%4 8.W-3.1S InDekA 

CneCm 17 323 22 21b 22 + b Haaroea 

toft 1222817 20b 18% 20 + % MMooU h 

Ceuta 24 538 U 17b 18 +1 to«rip 

CenPap lfi B 338 32V Sib 31% — b WWL 

CexflBc IM 22 222 Ob 7% I MHn J 

Genoa 162 Mb 13% Ub- % 

CdMed 19 2fi Ub <1% Ub + b 

Coot B JO 2B 2802 34% »b 24b + b [onira* 

Copytto B3 Bb 8b Jb~ b bwaBe . 

CartS 2S 736 19, 1f% « , 

Cartel IX fi 3788 Wb 2* « + b tloYO “ J 

CoroSn 8 153 7 d 4% Sb-1% 

te^i 36 SO Bb 7b 8 + b JAJS* 

teS^ 31 2157 37b 55 fib * 

CdtoPr 8da 10 11 u% 11 11% . -® 0 F " - 10B 

Crtfiri a 05 19 818 20 b M 20b* b 

CrsyCm TO1 4% 4 4b + b » 

Creator IK 5 BSB 14% 13b Mb- b 3Hh 

CrteTr 1272 3 2b 2b ■£?!£ « 

CrvmR* »1 ft 0b ft + b JeeMedJ 


OamsO 
PrettJ* 08 
Prastok 

woWa a 371 ft fi ft- b fi 

tow 11 31920 »v »* 34% + b PrtuCO 

WeS 10 828 2% 2 ft PreTH* .00 

ktoSe 7 1054 13% Ub 12%+ b ftttoPl 

Wot U 34 11 11 11 - b Pretm 

Irrtrictn 24 0 620 ft 9% fl% - b PredOp .IB 

trngpn BIITCOUbdiOb 11b~1% ftraGp 

MM 2280 3% 3b 3b- b P"** -70 

htonec 12 8091 ift «%♦ > PnAJA fi 

InDekA 17 U <7% eft 47b- b PmUfl JO 

EGoma 8 8 10088 10b d 9 ft~1 PgSdBe 1JH 

InMoOUh 0B7 4b * 4 1-16-1-16 PutaPb JO 


13 168 8b 7% 7% - b 

2 409 ft 2% 3b + b 

114 10% 10% 10b 

64$ sb 8% e%+ b 

13 2798 Kb 31 K +1% 

9 S57 18b 15% U% 

102 474 8b 5% ft+ % 

• 67 7 sb eb- b 

a TOO Wb w% 18% + 1 
54 ab 2% 2b- b 

7 78 18 12% Ub+ b 

3 333 13b 11% 12% + b 

4 687 1*% ttb Ub + b 
8 1E88 W Mb 15% - b 

7 41 18 d1B% 17 - % 

U B29 1ft 17% 17% 
122347 18% 17% 18 +1 

033 ft fi% S%+ b 

144 ft 8% ft- b 

9 48 Ift 13% 13 V 

20 un Kb 31 8ib+ b 

6 8878 Wb 1ft 18%+ b 
DK79 O 11% 11% -1% 

- R-n - 

U 2« 17% »7% 77%+ % 

« 88 4% «b 4% 

8 105 Bb Sb 6b- b 

12 76 6b 5b B 

12 flea b% ab a%+ % 

27 1292 15% 14% 16%+ % 
5* 84 7% 0% 7% +1 

IS 1238 lb ill WC 1 (-82-4J2 
300 8b 7% Bb + t 


8 620 ft 9% 9% - % PrtdOp .10 

BUT® 12b dWb 11%-lb ProrHJp 

2238 3b ft 3%- b PraBJe JO 

2 8091 ift M, 1< V ♦ V PrvUA 20 

7 19 47% 48b 47b- b PrvUfl JO 

8 toaas iob 00 9% -i PgseBe ijh 

067 4b 4 4 1-16-1-16 Prim JO 

1 101 reb Ift 1 ft- b Pulsed .Q 

4 972 2b 2b 3%+S.W PyraT 


torn JO* U u* Mb nb u% ovc .NS 

uca 9 S» reb 9b 10%- b OradLg 

Hirer a 502 14% U% M + % QuskC ■ .46 

lonega 5 290 4% 4% «%+ b Oftod 9 

ItoMSo Z28 8 80 30% 30 3ft+ % Qrnam t 

toemdx » 206 it% iob ll%+ b Qufslv 


10 205 11% 10% 11%+ % 

30 9 113b 11S% 11S%- % 

11 80 8% 6% 6% - % 

5 S 13b 12% Ub 

BS2 11b 11 u%+ b 


mu .to 

RSFri 
FtadSy* .W 
RttaTa 


M U 11% 11 11 - % Rafly* 

M6 0% 5b 6%+ % RsnrOp 

10 27 21 20% 20% Reymd 

W78 ft ft S% HgcyCr 

U 88 11 % 10 % 11%+ b Rsplgn 


IUM 9 T2b Ub Ub* b 

RsMod 40 402 Ii 9% 9% + % 

RraWfi »>• 4 !. " H 

Rem 0 K *b ft 4V 

IVchM U 78 7 * 7% 7\ + b 

HigriO 1J5 17 165 12b « «%♦ ^ 

RhiFM J* 8 37 11% 10 » + % 

RoteSvIlO 18 1150 Mb 31% 


Lew Lte rrkng 


RdMSv 1 10 18 1150 MV dl% 3ft ♦’% 

RUPnr M 3 3% & 

RacnCS JO 3 301 7 ft 7* b 

Rsriffn JO 2K 9 8% 8% 

HcesSV 4 HUB 4% 4% 

RoTeai 11 144 4% 4% ft- b 

Route .60 J6» Mb 11 1ft* 3 

RyenF 10 3*98 4% 4% ft + b 

- S-S - 

SOSfS 38W4 ft f ft 

5EI 10 10 3! 1ft Wb I*** * J* 

SFFM 227 6b A, • - % 

CHL By tal 4% 4b 4b 

Safeco IJ8 8 1361 29% »% 2B% * % 

SogeSJI X 750 lib »b 

SU-jda i 28 5071 =«% »%- % 

SFWC .40 01173 Si 8% 0% 

Slperi =40 8 1605 5B% 51% 61% - b 

5*MviaJ2 187 110 30% 80 Mb "lb 

Semne 388 Ub 'OV W%- b 

SendFm 90s 8 44 10 9% 10 ,+ b 

tented JO IS 2W1 24b 23% 23b - % 

SavnF g fi U 235 21b 71 21% t b 

Sown ( 3T 15 1350 27% 35% 29% - b 

■ 17 4075 M 2S 25% + % 

U) 977 U% 18% 1SV+ b 
8 MB ft « 6% * b 

40 13 10 lib Mb Mb* b 

3 5931 8b 6b 6b~ b 

■ fi 12 50 Wb Wb Mb + >> 

92 6 13 M M M I + V 

M » 5% S ft* % 

104 $ 75 W d13% 14 

X 17 797 13% 13 13% 

I 212343 19 V 18 Ub - % 

12 480 7b Tb 7b* b 

75 4% 4b *b- b 

II 8 lib Wb ub * b 

84 17 mo ub 13% Wb * % 

$ 81 2b 2% ZH 

■ 9 471 7b Ob ?b ♦ % 

II IDS ZSb =3 =3 + b 

7 2897 W% d Bb 10b- b 

I » SV 5b ft* % 

40 20 307 W 58% 68 -2 

8 73 5b 4% 3 + b 

LOU 5 182 8 7% 8 + b 

6 «8 4% 4% *%- % 
i 50 9 19 7 b 7% 7b+ % 

10 819 13 12% 13 + b 

W 2081 M Ub M +1 

170 8 MJ 27% 28% 27 * b 

XO 8 218 4 d 9% 3% * % 

I 1020*5 18b 17 17b + b 

5 3770 2b Zb Zb- % 
B 223 10 Bb 9b- b 
02 74 542 26 Sb 26 + b 

.60 6 304 15% Mb 18b * b 

2.U 0 M 28% 27% 29b 

.44 7 SS »b 9 9% 

104 0 248 Mb Mb 14b* b 

28* 0 265 II b 10% 11+4* 

16 185 Sb 3% Sb + % 

M 7 2092 9% 9b 9% + H 

29 1074 10b 15 15-1 

fi 7 245 IT 10 Mb - b 

J8 92207 29 28% 26% + b 

83s 17 3 12 12 12 

24 14 Mf4 fi 27b 27b -1 

.20 5 429 Wb 10b 10b 

SO 0 64 17% 1Tb Ift + b 

1 10b 7 U 20 18% Ub - b 

22 2187 21b 20b 20b * % 

25 382 24 23% 34 * b 

00 15 734 Wb 9b Mb * tb 

5 14% Mb Mb 

1 80 4 UB reb Mb 19b- b 

72 8 MO 14% 14 M - b 

JO 138 Mb 10b 10b* b 

2135 10% 9b 9b + b 

3 68 8 2% 2b+ b 

II 885 Ub Mb U - b 

U 22803 23b fib 21b -1% 

15 464 17% Ub 17%+ b 

.48 83 130 14% U% 14 

08 41 042 15% 15% ISb - b 

82 3320 21% 10b 20% + 1% 
G8 Bb 9 9b + b 

20 138 22b Sib 2=b + l 
> 31 6873 20% Hb 27b + b 

SS 23 8% 8b 8b+ b 

158 11 10% IQ%+ % 


15% 15b + b 

• e - b 
4b *b 
23% fib* b 


IQV MV- b 

9b re + b 

23b 23b - % 
21 nbt b 


681 4 ab 4 ♦ V 

49 1540 20 18b Mb + 1% 

24 23898 86b SO h ffi + % 
2214 Mb 28% 24%+ b 

8GB 6% 5% 8% 

88678 ft 7% 8% 

a 802 8b *b ft- % 

17 a 21b 21b 21% + b 

I 121 17% 17 17b- b 

U 867 8b 7% 7%- % 

a Mb 9b Bb- b 

11 8 50 40b 50 -1 

18 3 13 n U - b 

406847 11% 9 9%-lb 

*11 i% ab 8%+ b 

25B1 6 fib 6 ♦ % 

r zr i 2 % »b »b * b 

11 r Mb Ub ub* b 

IB 704 21% 20b 20b- V 

850 20% 20 20%+ V 

12 411 15 Mb 15 + b 

10 213 ft 46-M ft + % 
1Z7 22 U 17% 1Tb + b 
15 224 57% 55b 55% -IV 

W4 12 11% 11% 

. n-N " 

U 288 fib 27b fib+ % 
12 8b 8b Bb+b 
8 2861 13 dllb 12 - b 
12 304 18b Mb 18b 

4 168 12 11% 11b+ b 

M 771 Bb 7% 8b+ b 

685 0% 8% 9 + % 

19 1879 M% Ub 14 + % 

17 888 Ub 17% 18% + % 

8 330 22% 22% 22% - % 

10 U4 7% 8 6b B%- b 

10 2 28% fib 25% 

11 488 11% 10% 11 + b 

re <78 Ob 8% 8% + % 

12 3321 8% 8% Sb+ b 

U 410 13 12% 18 + b 

29U84 23% 22 fi +1% 

fl 1731 11 M% 11 + % 

fi 298 2% 2b 213-U+3-1B 

278 3b 3b Sb 

13 17 '7% 7b 7b 

654 2% 2b 2% 

674 8b 8b 8% 

12 1 fib Sft 36% 

17 3386 22 V 21 21% 

48 2S0 4% 4 4% 

«D ( 7% 7b- b | 

5 404 34% M Mb * b 

U 883 fi 25% ZSb- V 

506 2b 2% 2b- % ! 

18 2871 U% ISb 15%+ b . 

Z19B74 Mb 23V M +1b 1 
11 4286 lib 8% IOb-1 

47 4% 3b ft - b 
- 0-0 - 

87 5, 4b 5 

2M Sb 3 6 1-M+1-M 
42 2341 IS 13b Mb+ b 
M 3088 13b 13b 13% + b 

8 2310 8% 0 0%+ b 

303948 11b Mb 10b + b 

25 283 14 M% 13b 

9 2MI 0% ft 9 + b 

9 1822 31% 30 30b + b 

17 20 d Mb- % 

5 485 21b 20 21% + lb 

12 70 fi% 23 28% * % 

84 6 Sb 5%- 6 

4 1144 8% 7% Bb * % 

7 222 Sb 4b 4b- V 

25 227 MV 23b M% + lb 
0 K 5% 0% 5%+ b 

73 9300 ft ft Sb 

363 13b 12b Ub - % 

7 172 7% 8b 7 

240 10 8b 5b + b 

12 Bb 8% 8b- b 

7 4BH fib 817 17V -2% 

46 39 8% 8 6% — b 

13 77 25 M 24%+ % 

- P-Q - 

4 171 81% Mb 80% 

fi 14% M% 14%+ % 

10 12 fi M 24-1 

11 IS 1Gb IS 15b 

45 2219 21% 19 19b + % 

IS 75 M Ub Ub- b 

21 1388 Mb 13% 14b + 1 

22 10 11% II 11b 

8 19 11% II 1!%+ b 

IS 2 38 38 fi *1% 

10 4 fib 23 23 

15 340 4 % 4% 4% 

IS 31 21% 21b 21b 

11 135 13% 12b 13 + b 

13 8» 2% 1% 2 + % 

7 90 U% 11V tlV 

ISO 5% 4% 4% 

fi 107 21 20b 21 + % 

M 358 7 8b 8b- V 

48 1% IV lb 

B 388 5b ft 5%+ b 

14 1932 0b Sb 8% 

7 213 Bb Bb 9b + % 

156 9% 8 8 

IB 298 21% 20% 21 +1 

7 IB 17 18% 17 + b 

M 543 33b 33 33b - b 

a 23 17 18% 18% 

8 134 8% 8 8 

21 87 ft 3% 3%- % 

W 5 8 5 

un nb 13% nb 

33 18% 17% 1Tb- b 

7 1 8b 8% B%+ % 


3 23 8% 8b 8b+ b 

158 11 10% 10b* b 

CS9 Tb 7% 7b+ % 

31 04 17% 18% 17 + b 

IS 719 reb 18% 18b- b 

302030 ab 2b 2b* b 

- T-r - 

T 2 Med 21 1188 22% 3 21b +2% 

TBC a I « 8% 8% Bb 

TEA J* 48 70 mb Mb Mb* b 
T Cad 49 2b 2b + b 

TJ tod .« 7 282 MV Mb 1*b + % 

TPIEn 101 4% 4% ft 

TVXtl SO 8 1-19 81-16 9 1- W 

TW Hid 1912 2b 2% 2b +5-18 

Telman 06) 2 375 3b 3 8 348+3-18 

Tendon 6 2233 2 lb 2 +3-W 

TchOta IB 284 4% 4% 4% 

Tecum 320* 7 9 86 85 85 - b 

Telae 21 » fib 29% 29% * % 

melee u 6> t3% » 11% 

Tetco 11 IK Bb 8% Bb+b 

TtenAe 12839 Bb «b 9b+ % 

T«ICn 78 2b 2% 2%+ b 

Tatorit 9 140 ft sb Sb- b 

Tatocrd 1* 142445 37b 37 37% + 1% 

Teltta 28 473 11% 11% 11%+ % 

rotate 01 so 10b Mb 10b + % 

Tennant IJD 8 J 3% fi% 28% * % 

Tenrito 8 1377: ft 8b B%+ b 

Terex e «• J2 9b Bb 8+b 

Ten k u% ub ub 

acorn 7 8352 ft 9 B%+ % 

TtebSf 27 3S 7 8 7 + b 

Tore un TM » 25b 25b + b 

ToUoF J2r 23 4 sob 50b G0b+ b 

TohoeUd 633 8% ft 0% 

Toppaa JO 11 440 11% 10% 11b* b 

TVnMu* M 40 17b 17% 17b 

Tmwck .42* a 51 18% 18b Ub + b 

Trite 11 90 ft 5% 3% 

Trim&ia IBIS 7% 7% T%+ % 

Tseng U 8803 3-18 3 3 - b 

Tubecp 272 B 7% 7b+ b 

2DCnbi .84 6 54 fib 19b 20b 

TycxrTV S 151 10% 9% 9%- % 

Tyxon 04 18 2381 28% 27b »%+ b 

- U-U - 

USTCp 03 3 826 8% 5b 8 

Uritob 2® 5b 5b &b+ b 

UfUnk 1.40 4 4M 15b 14% Ub+ % 

UAEnA 22S 10% 10 V 10b 


UAEn A 
UAEnB 
UBCoi .iq 


97 It 10% Mb 

907 M 15% 15% i 


UCHOe .92 U U 13% 13 13%+ % 

UHBCr 08* 17 1278 W% 15b 16%- b 
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MON DA Y INTER VIEW 

Head and 

shoulders 
above junk 

Ted Forstmann, the New York 
leveraged buy-out specialist, 
speaks to Peter Martin 


I t’s hard to say “I told you 
so" gracefully, harder still 
if you're a New Yorker. Mr 
Ted Forstmann, head of the 
New York leveraged buy-out 
Qrm Forstxnann Little, can't 
quite pull it off. 

He struggles to avoid men- 
tioning his great rivals, Henry 
Kravis and George Roberts, 
and the problems afflicting 
some of their junk-bond 
financed buy-outs. Somehow, 
though, they keep creeping 
into the conversation, under 
various guises - at one point 
he calls them, accurately but 
unflattermgly, “the short 
guys". 

Still. Mr Forstmann has a lot 
to say “I told you so” about 
For him, the 1990s are the era 
of “real capital". 

“We have always had the 
capital,” he says, "but we are 
now able to think in terms of 
putting it to work without hav- 
ing to compete with people 
who don’t have real capital" 
That competition, in his 
carefully unstated view, came 
from Mr Kravis and Mr Rob- 
erts. In the 1980s, their firm 
Kohlberg Kravis Roberts 
(KKR) built a huge empire of 
buy-outs, on ever more elabo- 
rate structures of borrowing. 
Balance ■ on tiny slivers of 
equity were mountains of debt 
- from the hanks and, increas- 
ingly. as time went on. from 
high-yielding junk bonds. 

Mr Forstmann never issued 
junk. What had started as pru- 
dence became an article of 
faith, and, ultimately, a run- 
ning comic theme of the book 
Barbarians at the Gate, which 
chronicles KKR's grandest, 
most elaborately financed deal, 
the $20bn buy-out of RJR 
Nabisco. 

In the book, Mr Forstmann is 
portrayed as an unsuccessful 
rival, delivering a string of 
long-winded sermons about file 
evils of junk. 

Not surprisingly, he resents 
the portrayal- -The facts were 
pretty accurate" In the book, 
he says, but its judgments are 
based on a fallacy: “You have 
winners and losers, and the 
winner is the guy who gets the 
deal, and he is somehow 
smarter, stronger and more 
courageous that the rest." 

That, he says, is “an absurd 
comment". It was beyond the 
authors' “ability to compre- 
hend that someone might not 
want to buy the thing" at the 
price that was asked. And 
what the authors didn't realise, 
he says, "was that 1 had a fear 
as a citizen of America, not as 
head of Forstmann Little. If I 
could own RJR with Ford 
Motor thrown in by using junk 
bonds i would not do it 
because l don't believe in it" 
That's all history now. KKR 
has run Into problems at a few 
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of its buy-outs, and the jury Is 
still out at RJR Nabisco itself, 
though the deal has recently 
been refinanced. Mr Forst- 
mann, free from such con- 
cerns. is, he says, very busy. So 
far this year he has pulled off 
two big leveraged buy-outs, the 
acquisition of Gulfstream from 
Chrysler for 8825m and of Gen- 
eral Instr umen t from its share- 
holders for $L6bn. 

These were a welcome 
throw-back to the good old 
days: no crowd of eager bidders 
pushing up the price, and no 
midnight calls from “a hun- 
dred Harvard MBAs". Roughly 
half the finance in each case 
came from Forstmann Little, 
the rest from the banks. Forst- 
mann Little's share, provided 
by its coterie of blue-chip 
Investors, came in the form of 
a small slice of equity, and a 
big chunk of low-yielding sub- 
ordinated debt. 

That pool of subordinated 
debt, provided by the same 
people who also supply the 
equity, is Forstmann Little's 
distinctive contribution to the 
art of the buy-out. Because his 
investors provide both pools of 
capital, their total compound 
return is somewhere over 50 
per cent a year on average, 
says Mr Forstmann, between 
the 85 per cent annual average 
return on his equity fund, and 
the 32 per cent of his other 
fund, which combines debt 
with equity. 

Those returns were them- 
selves partly the result of the 
Junk bond years, however. Mr 
Forstmann accepts that one 
reason why he was able to sell 
off parts or all of his buy-outs 
for such handsome prices was 
that the going rate for corpo- 
rate acquisitions had been 
pushed up by hysterical buyers 
financed by junk bonds. 

Now, with junk-bond-fi- 
nanced purchasers vanished, 
won't those lavish disposal 
prices be harder to achieve? If 
junk bonds themselves were 
merely a symptom of the addic- 
tion to leverage and debt in the 
US, wont Mr Forstmann’s own 
operations also prove vulnera- 
ble to recession combined with 
high interest rates? 

No, he says, because in its 16 
acquisitions his firm has 
focused on three things: the 
right company; the right capi- 
tal structure; and the right 
management, with the right 
incentives and participation. 

The right capital structure 
stems from Forstmann Little's 
subordinated debt fund. The 
management questions are 
resolved by finding someone in 
the buy-out company with tal- 
ent and commitment - for 
example “a good guy down in 
the bowels, a couple of levels 
down, who was great but he 
was not political so he was 
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nowhere” - and by making 
sure that the buy-out managers 
are significant enough inves- 
tors in their own right to have 
the same Interests as the Forst- 
mann group. 

That leaves finding the right 
company: "The criteria really 
amount to finding companies 
with predictable cash flow - 
that's the bottom line." 

He looks for companies with 
market dominance, however 
caused. His favourite example 
is the Dr Pepper soft drink 
company: “Nobody could make 


PERSONAL FILE 

1940 Bom in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. Educated at 
Yale and Columbia Uni- 
versities. 

1965-09 Practised as lawyer. 
1969-73 Worked at small 
investment banks. 
1974-77 Independent deal- 
maker. 

1978 Founded Forstmann Lit- 
tle. 

1980 First buy-out: Kincaid 
Furniture ($12m). 

1983 Buy-outs of Or Pepper 
(soft drinks) and Tapps 
(baseball cards). 

1985 Dr Pepper sold. 

1989 Protagonist in battle for 
RJR Nabisco. 

1990 Buy-outs of Gulfstream 
($S75m) and General 
Instrument ($1.2bn). 

anything that tasted so foul as 
Dr Pepper, OK? So I bought it” 
At the time, Dr Pepper 
owned another soft drink 
brand, Canada Dry. “I said, 
we're going to sell Canada Dry 
for the following reason: you 
never in your life heard a guy 
walk into a bar and ask for a 
Canada Dry, never. But in the 
south, about two times in five 
a guy will walk into a McDon- 
ald's or something and he'll 
ask for Dr Pepper. Now that is 
a franchise, which is another 
way of having market domi- 
nance.” 

Not everyone liked the pur- 
chase, however. "I got a call 
from the chairman of one of 


our biggest investors saying T 
don't know you and I don't 
want to know you’ - the chair- 
man this guy is - ‘but I just 
heard that we have bought into 
Dr Pepper and I have only one 
interest I just want our money 
out’ 

“He said he was going to sue 
me. I said don’t do that because 
you're going to look like an 
idiot We tripled the earning s 
and sold the business and 
made nine and a half tirms our 
money in two and a half 
years.” 

At first. Mr Forstmann 
bought what a colleague called 
“funny companies”, like Dr 
Pepper or the Topps baseball 
card company or an embroi- 
dery company or an ice manu- 
facturer. Then came “the mid- 
dle stage. We bought these 
conglomerates that had to be 
fixed up: Lear Siegler, Midland 
Ross, Cybron, 12 divisions from 
ITT. It’s a long process: you cut 
overhead, improve businesses, 
do this, do that More of the 
value came from dumping the 
bad ones, and then you had to 
grow the good ones.” 

Now, he says gleefully, be Is 
in "the last phase, which is by 
far the most Interesting and 
the most fun. We are able to 
buy companies of world class 
status and influence.” Gulf- 
stream has 60 per cent of 
worldwide sales of big corpo- 
rate jets; General Instrument 
has a strong position in the 
world market for cable televi- 
sion gadgets. Others, he hopes, 
will follow. But “if the right 
kind of company doesn't come 
along I'm not buying the 
wrong kind for a lower price." 
He is obviously optimistic that 
such companies can be found: 
Forstmann Little is reported to 
he trying to raise another 
SLSbn subordinated debt fund 
for more acquisitions. 

As for the gloomy economic 
outlook: “There's the good 
news and the bad news: your 
business is going to be badly 
affected but if you're the domi- 
nant guy then all the marginal 
lys have bigger problems 
you do." And the absence 


Corporate persons and the law 


THE ABRUPT end to the 
Zeebrugge trial resolved the 
protracted predicament of the 
shipping company and its 
seven employees who faced 
criminal proceedings. But it 
has left unresolved many prob- 
lems surrounding the issue of 
corporate manslaughter. 

The acquittals by the jury on 
the judge's direction, even 
before the prosecution had 
called all its potential wit- 
nesses. was on emphatic rejec- 
tion of criminal justice to deal 
with some types of indisput- 
ably blameworthy conduct. 
After all, Mr Justice Sheen's 
official inquiry report of June 
1987 had apportioned blame for 
the disaster of March 9, 1967 
between the master, the first 
officer and the assistant bosun 
for “serious negligence" in the 
discharge of their duties and 
the executives of the shipping 
company for underlying or car- 
dinal faults in the corporate 
body “infected with the disease 
of sloppiness". 

But Mr Justice Sheen had 
concluded that no offence 
under the statutory criminal 
law had been committed. That 
left open the possibility that 
the common law offence of 
manslaughter had been com- 
mitted. From the start, the use 
of this uncertain piece of crimi- 
nal law was bound to pose 
problems for any prosecution. 

To put the Zeebrugge trial 
into the context of both corpo- 
rate and individual liability, 
the reason for the prosecu- 
tion’s failure was t he co mbined 
effect of the very stiff burden 
of proof required in a cnminal 
trial and the standard of proof 
necessary to bring home a con- 
viction for involuntary man- 
slaughter. Mr Justice Turner, 
the trial judge, tad ruled that 
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nothing short of recklessness 
was required to support a con- 
viction. The alternative test for 
criminal liability, argued for by 
the prosecution, was the lower 
standard of gross negligence. 

The fact that in 1990 there 
remains any uncertainty about 
the ingredients of the law of 
homicide Is an indictment of 
the state of English criminal 
law. The crimes of murder and 
of manslaughter, almost 
uniquely, remain uncodified. 
Cases defining the ingredients 
of homicide that have occupied 
the appellate courts over the 
last decade exemplify the 
urgent need for parliamentary 

enactment This is only one of 
many vexed questions about 
criminal responsibility of cor- 
porate bodies. 

At the beginning of the trial, 
Mr Justice Turner had upheld 
the contention that the com- 
pany as a legal entity could 
commit manslaughter. There is 
considerable doubt about 
whether a company can com- 
mit the offence of homicide, 
and the judge readily acknowl- 
edged the force of the rival 
argument The problem is that 
his ruling in favour of criminal 
responsibility will remain 
unchallenged for the immedi- 


ate future. The case, however, 
presents a golden opportunity 
for a review of the law. 

The idea of the company as a 
person has long been used to 
justify the conviction of lim- 
ited liability companies for 
criminal offences of all types, 
on the ground that the acts 
and omissions of the compa- 
ny's principal officers and 
employees may be attributed 
in law to the company itself. 
For regulatory offences the 
concept causes no difficulties. 
It is for the more serious 
offences which involve the ele- 
ment of fault that the problem 
becomes acute. 

Fifty years ago, the Court of 
Criminal Appeal rejected any 
reasoning that only directors 
or managers could be guilty of 
offences involving dishonesty. 
That court drew the notional 
line at offences such as perjury 
or bigamy which it said a com- 
pany could not commit The 
law also excluded the crime of 
murder for which the manda- 
tory penalty was then death 
but is now life imprisonment 
A company cannot not be 
incarcerated and there is no 
alternative punishment avail- 
able. For manslaughter, by 
contrast, life imprisonment i z 
only the maximum penalty; 
hence a monetary penalty 
could be imposed. 

In broad terms, therefore, 
the courts have supported the 
conceptual separation of the 
company and its shareholders 
and officers to its logical con- 
clusion, except where to do so 
would be to condone a blatant 
fraud or evasion of the law. 

Tnflnfttr as a criminal statute 
Is directed at the prevention of 
activities in which a company 
may engage, there is no reason 
why the company, in addition 


to those persons involved in it, 
should not be liable for penal 
sanctions. It is the company as 
such which benefits from any 
financial profit or saving 
which results either from dis- 
honesty committed through it 
or from any illegality. 

The Law Commission's 
recent draft Criminal Code for 
England and Wales adopts a 
similarly pragmatic approach. 
Vicarious liability for offences 
of strict liability may attach to 
corporations as to other per- 
sons. The attribution to a cor- 
poration of criminal liability 
for an offence involving fault is 
made by identifying the corpo- 
ration with its “directing mind 
and will” — that is, the human 
agents whose acts and states of 
mind are, in law, its acts and 
states of mind. The provision 
in Clause 30 of the draft Crimi- 
nal Code makes a corporation 
liable if "one of its controlling 
officers, acting within the 
scope of his office and with the 
fault required, is concerned in 
the offence". 

The strangely uncertain 
rationale of the criminal law in 
relation to corporate liability 
has naturally led commenta- 
tors to seek better remedies for 
the victims of corporate irre- 
sponsibility in the civil law. 
While administrators and legis- 
lators have allowed the respon- 
sible method of preventing 
disasters such as occurred at 
Zeebrugge one thought occurs 
to me. Anyone criticised for his 
conduct in the report of a pub- 
lic inquiry should at least be 
made liable to pay the cost, or 
part of it, of that inquiry, over 
and above the cost to him of 
his own legal representation. 

Louis Blom-Cooper QC 


of junk-bond financed domestic 
purchasers will be offset by the 
presence of big foreign firms 
buying into the US. 

Mr Forstmann says he 
started the firm in 1978 
"because Tm unemployable". 
The operation is a tiny one. 
"We went from assets of zero 
with three people 12 years ago 
to $10bn in assets with six part- 
ners and associates now ” The 
firm now a total staff of about 
12 . 

He still wants to ram home 
the message about the 1980s - 
sometimes in ways, say his 
admirers in New Y ork, that 
unfairly single out KKR for 
criticism. “Tm paranoid about 
being mistaken for the Krav- 
ises.” he says out of the blue at 
one point At another, he pulls 
out a copy of his favourite 
speech, delivered earlier this 
year. It is headed "The Disen- 
franchisement of Character in 
the Financial Markets of the 
1980s and 1990s.” Or, to put it 
another way: “I told you so." 


hen I saw last week's 
press headlines 
declaring that Sir 
James Goldsmith was giving 
up business for nature, my 
first instinct was to feel rather 
sorry for nature and wonder 
how long the reprieve for busi- 
ness would last. My second 
was to think that this might be 
a forward indicator. Sir James, 
after all, is a man who 
extracted a knighthood from 
Labour before revealing 
rabidly right-wing views just in 
time for the Reagan-Thatcher 
era. Is the great tycoon's deci- 
sion to head off in a green 
direction a sign of the times? Is 
it the same kind of signal that 
the voters of Eastbourne have 
just sent to Margaret 
Thatcher? And should we con- - 
dude that the era of gung-ho 
free-marketeering is finally at 
an end? 

When Mrs Thatcher first 
came to power in 1979 a return 
to policies rooted in market 
economics had considerable 
political saleability. The elec- 
torate had become unhappily 
Inured to high taxation, high 
inflation, low growth and rela- 
tive economic decline. Against 
that background the prime 
minister's assault on the over- 
weening power of producer car- 
tels, her insistence on Individ- 
ual responsibility and her 
respect for the taxpayer’s hard- 
earned funds understandably 
struck a chord with voters. 

The trouble with such poli- 
cies is that their life is, by defi- 
nition, finite. Today there are 
few corners of the establish- 
ment which have not felt the 
shar p edge of the prime minis- 
ter's handbag and she has been 
obliged to move from those 
cartels and interest groups 
which are unpopular with vot- 
ers, such as the unions, to 
those which are respected by 
most people other than Tory 
politicians, like the BBC. There 
was never more than a limited 
number of state corporations 
to privatise, and the political 
dividends from despatching the 
residue are scarcely huge. 

Worse still, that fashionable 
policy nostrum of the 1980s, 
financial deregulation, made a 
king-sized contribution to the 
credit boom and subsequent 
inflatio n that have now been 
followed by interest rates that 
find no favour in Eastbourne 
or anywhere else. Who said the 
B ritish middle class were glut- 
tons for p unishm ent? Most 
important of all, what the elec- 
torate appears to want most in 
the 1990s cannot be readily 
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delivered by the likes of Sir 
James Goldsmith. People want 
public goods, which tend to be 
best provided by, or in combi- 
nation with, the state; health 
care, education, transport and, 
of course, environmental pro- 
tection. 

What is (dear, as the main 
political parties reveal their 
electoral platforms, is that 
established parties of the con- 
ventional right and left both 
have enormous credibility 
problems in satisfying this 
electoral imperative. 

Even if the public feels that 
it has been badly served by 
self-regarding and inade- 
quately accountable experts in 
the teaching and medical pro- 
fessions, it does not share Mrs 
Thatcher’s instinctive equation 
of public sector /bad, private 
sector/good. It merely wants a 
better service and, as countless 
opinion polls indicate, would 
be quite happy to pay for it in 
higher taxation. 

It would probably also prefer 
higher investment by British 
Rail to privatisation of British 
Raff. As for the environment, 
Mrs Thatcher's conversion to 
greenery has always looked 
only marginally more plausible 
than her commitment to the 
exchange rate mechanism of 
the European Monetary Sys- 
tem. Small wonder, as she 
trumpets the merits of educa- 
tion vouchers at Prime Minis- 
ter’s Questions, that the public 
feels the Tories are talking to 
themselves, much as Labour 
did in the run-up to the last 
election. 

There is no reason to doubt 
Labour’s commitment to the 


provision of public goods. The 
problem for the electorate is 
the suspicion that it will also 
provide too much in the ffay of 
increases in public sector pay 
and that the producer cartels 
will reassert their power and 
influence. 

Which might, at a pinch, 
explain one aspect of the 
appeal of the Liberal Demo- 
crats at last week’s by-election. 
The old-style Liberals Invari- 
ably saw their best ideas plun- 
dered by Conservative and 
Labour alike. Today the Lib- 
eral Democrats have taken 
what they want of Thatcher- 
ism, tossed In the public goods, 
and are offering the package 
without the embarrassment of 
historical baggage. 

The underlying policy 
dilemma is not, incidentally, 
confined to Britain. It is shared 
by most of the English-speak- 
ing countries as they confront 
the problems of the 1990s - 
above ail by President Bush, as 
he confronts an exceptionally 
worrying deterioration in the 
economy at a time of interna- 
tional tension. 

The risk of credit contrac- 
tion in the US now looks very 
real; and monetary policy 
offers no remedy. To relax, as 
Keynes put it, would be tanta- 
mount to pushing on a piece of 
string. Yet if a Keynesian 
liquidity trap is in the offing, 
the fiscal policy lever is 
unavailable because of past 
budgetary incompetence, exac- 
erbated by ill-judged deregula- 
tion in the savings and loan 
Industry. 

If the electorate comes to see 
the case for old-fashioned, 
counter-cyclical public spend- 
ing over the next year or two, 
it cannot expect satisfaction. 
The existing budget deficit is 
already too big and the econ- 
omy is out of control 
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nee again, it is the Jap- 
anese, rather than the 
Anglo-Saxons with 
their creaking 19th-century 
capitalist model who seem to 
have found the most impres- 
sive answers. Public goods 
such as relative freedom from 
crime are delivered there at 
minimal cost; the bill for 
highly effective education rep- 
resents a surprisingly low per- 
centage of GNP; and life expec- 
tancy now outstrips that in 
Britain. They have even suc- 
ceeded in excluding predators 
like Sir James Goldsmith from 
the Tokyo stock market What 
a shame we don't understand 
how they pull off the trick. 
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ACROSS 

1 One with minor responsibili- 
ties in a newspaper (8) 

5 Made of iron, this strange 
object of worship (6) 

10 Scot returns to service in 
Scotland (5) 

11 Kick up a fuss, as Adam and 
Eve had to do (6,4) 

12 A fetching breed of dog (9) 

13 Ail the players express mild 
disapproval before taking it 
back (5) 

14 Produced in a dramatic way 

(9 . 

15 A number keeping secret 
get a telling off (7) 

18 Healey’s unusual feature! 
CM) 

20 Light ship for light control 
(S) 

22 It has a small part in a big 
picture (6) 

24 Can anyone disguise such 
vusation? (9) 

25 Dates may be semi around 
here (3 A3) 

28 Hibernian flag on hospital 
(5) 

27 Still rings back, neverthe- 
less <4J2) 

28 Praise for catching someone 
out (4,4) 


DOWN 

1 Note the appearance of 
upper-class people (8) 

2 Philosopher is alert to 
change (9) 

3 Fellow trippers (7 JS) 

4 A driver went astray, but 
completed toe course (7) 

6 Current expense account 
(U.4) 

7 Spilling a pint - dnmsyi (5) 

8 Draperies not approved by 
most modem societies (8) 

9 Sour sort of critic (6) 

16 In money I’ve a reason for 
working (9) 

17 Exist on next to nothing, 
being humble (8) 

19 Cast ashore? That’s rough 
(6) 

20 Auntie's sort of curvaceous 
(7) 

21 A way of acting (fi) 

23 Scandinavian weeds 
uprooted (5) 


The solution to last Saturday's 
prize puzzle will be published 
with names of winners on Sat- 
urday November 3. 
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A FINANCIAL TIMES SERIES: Part 8 


EUROPEAN FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 


,s 



a modern 

system 

FIVE years of reforms have left 
France with a completely modern- 
ised financial system. Monopolies 
have been broken, barriers demol- 
ished, and new str u ct ur es created 
which, in areas such as settlements, 
payment systems or governments, 
are the envy of many countries- 

After this overhaul of the central 
structures, the torch has passed 
from the finance ministry to the 
banks and financial institutions. 
Many have adapted to the modern- 
ised architecture of the financial sys- 
tem. Now they are beginning to set a 
seal on the past by moving away 
from their grandiose headquarters 
on Baron Haussmann’s 19th century 
bouleyardsin central Paris towards 
new bufldings among, the towers of 
La Defense, to the west, or near the 
new finance ministry at Bercy, in 
the east 

The French government has set 
about the business of financial 
reform with an intellectual thor- 
oughness, as finance m in i Ki r y offi- 
cials have scoured the world to bor- 
row and improve on the st ru ct ur es 
of other financial centres. 

Mr Pfexre Beregovoy, the socialist 
finance minister, is widely acknowl- 
edged to have been a guiding force 
behind this reform, with. Mr Edouard 
Balladur, the conservative who 
replaced him from 1988 to 1988, con- 
tributing a series of privatisations, 
an overhaul of the stock exchange 
and the ahriHtinn at price controls. 

• "We wanted real international 
competition, not a cartelised domes- 
tic market with an offshore compart- 
ment. We had' a hard and intense 
period when we had to smash die 
systems. Now we are mostly watch- 
ing to make sure that the. cartels are 
not recreated,” says one adviser to 
Mr Bfirfgovoy.- 

In the area of credit, as well as in 
the money and capital markets, the 


smashing of systems has ended, and 
new s tr u ct ure s are mostly in place. 
One milestone will be passed on 
.November 16 when Relit, the stock 
exchange's folly automated settle- 
ments system, comes into operation, 
years ahead of London. 

The stock exchange trading sys- 
tem has won supporters: the Paris 
bourse has been selected by Poland 
to create the new Warsaw stock mar- 
ket. 

On the savings side, some of the 
old monopolies stall remain: the tax- 
free Livret savings accounts mar- 
keted exclusively by the Caisses d*E- 
pargne savings banks and the Credit 
Mutual, or the Credit Agricole's 
right to hold notaries’ deposits. 

Yet deregulation has carved a 
swathe through old habits. Money 
market ftands, for example, have 
developed to an extent unmatched 
elsewhere in Europe, encouraged by 
a favourable tax treatment - and by 
the inadequate interest rates paid on 
deposit accounts. With FFr7 71bn 
invested in these binds by both indi- 
vidual iweg to n ami wnati compa- 
nies placing their cash surpluses, 
they are so successful that they 
frighten the bankers who manage 

thorn 

“It is a problem which we will 
have to treat one day, because wa 
have installed in the French system 
a product which exists nowhere else 
arid which cannibalises the money 
market on one side and the securi- 
ties markets on the other,” com- 
plains Mi* I bnM T/Wgnft, joint man- 
adne director of Bamroe Rationale 
de Paris (BNP), the largest French 
state-owned bank. 

These complaints leave the 
fmanra mini s L e y largely vninffTwi If 
the level of competition in the 
savings market comes closer to that 
prevailing in the loans market - 
where virtually any homebuyer can 
borrow at cheaper rates than the 
French state - so much the better, 
officials say. 

Some banker s share this feeling. If 
the cost of funds moves closer to the 
money market rate, it win penalise 
most heavily those who have been 
living off the fat of their captive, 
unremunerated deposits. Those with 


the best controls and the lightest 
structures will benefit Some argue 
that the degree of competition has 

given the French banking system a 
headstart over many of its rivals, 
most notably in Germany, by sharp- 
ening its daws for the single Euro- 
pean market. 

The government would be espe- 
cially pleased if higher rates of 

remuneration helped, in c r e a s e the 
level of savings, thereby contribut- 
ing to its macroeconomic policy 
goals. The Plan d'Epargne PoptUaire 
(PEP), a tax-sheltered investment 
plan introduced last year with the 
aim of enconraging long-term 
savings, has achieved considerable 
success, bringing in FFx79^bn in the 
first seven months of this year. 

Many bankers, however, feel that 
there is rather too much compet i tion 
in the market place, especially as the 
playing field is tilted by the remain- 
ing privileges and monopolies 
enjoyed by the Caisses d’Epargne, 
the Creddit Motuel and the Credit 
Agricole. 

Their worries have been masked 
for a while by the race for growth 
that foQowed the ending of credit 
controls in 1987. Expanding volumes 
concealed the feet that lending mar- 
gins have been narrowing by an 
average of half a percentage point a 
year. 

This year, volume growth has 
Slowed down. and although mflrgfng 
have also flattened off banks- have 
noticed a simultaneous increase in 
the level of loan defaults by develop- 
ing countries, companies and in di- 
vidual borrower s . 

The Gulf crisis, with the resulting 
fell in economic activity and rise in 
risks, appears likely to diminish 
banks’ profits, which bad dwindled 
significantly in the first six months 
of this year, even thoug h asset sales 
may offset some of the increase in 
bad debt provisions. 

Yet this deterioration in profitabil- 
ity and in asset quality does not 
appear to call into question the over- 
all solidity of the French financial 
system. 

There have been in the last two 
years a number of bank collapses. 
The largest of them, A1 Saadi, left a 


FRANCE 


The French financial sector has been transformed by five years of reforms 
which haye seen some areas, such as payments systems, becoming the 
envy of many countries. There have been some failures and in some areas 
growth has slowed but the torch has been passed from the government and 
taken up by the banks and financial institutions, George Graham reports 


of about FFr2. 5b n. The stock 
market has seen a number of fail- 
ures, including the recent spectacu- 
lar bankruptcy of Tuffier et Asso- 

cfes. 

More such failures can be confi- 
dently predicted. Most of the trou- 
bled Middle Eastern or African con- 
sortium banks have been sorted out, 
but a number of specialist money 
market banks have suffered from the 
inversion of yield curve which has 
made short-term money more expen- 
sive than long; some have been 
absorbed by larger institutions. 

A number of stockbrokers are so 
far from making adequate profits 
that they wQl soon either have to 
prune their ambitions to concentrate 
on specialised niches or seek the 
shelter of a larger group. 

None of these failures, however, 
appear to pose any systemic risk. 
France has not, at least so far, suf- 
fered the kind of property slump 
that hay hit the UK, and even the 
most gloomy of Parisian bankers 
refuse to predict a Drexel-sized disas- 
ter. 

Management consultants say that 
French banks are generally far 
behind their US, DE or even German 
competitors in the sophistication of 
their cost accounting and manage- 
ment control systems, but that they 
are making rapid progress. 

Thu implementation of the Bank 
for International Settlements (BIS) 
capital adequacy ratios, too, has 
forced many banks to think carefully 
about the profitability of some of 
their assets. 

But some smaller hanks have had 
trouble meeting capital and provi- 
sion requirements, France still 
boast a strongly capitalised first 
division. 

The 16 largest French banks 
exceed the BIS ratio, which calls for 
a capital base amounting to at least 
8 per cent of their weighted asset 
base, according to the Commission 
Bancaire, the French bank supervi- 
sory authority. Many of the largest 
banks have provisioned over 50 per 
cent of their sovereign debt expo- 
sure. 

This leaves France with a surpris- 
ingly large battalion of well capital- 



Atan Harpar 

The Great Arch at the modern Defense business centre wrest of Paris 


ised, profitable and expanding 
banks, ranging from the big retail 
banks such as Credit Agricole, 
Europe's largest bank in terms of 
capital and assets, to commercial 
hanks such as state-owned BNP and 
Crddit Lyonnais or private sector 
Sodete Generate. 

In the investment banking sector, 
the two big "banques d’affaires”, 
Paribas and Suez, remain world 
players, even if both have been 
through difficult periods over the 
last year. 

They have had difficult changes of 
chairman. Paribas after failing in its 
contested takeover bid for Compag- 
nie de Navigation Bfixte, the indus- 


trial and financial services group 
controlled by Mr Marc Fournier, 
Suez after succeeding too well in two 
stock market battles, for the Belgian 
conglomerate Societd Gdndrale de 
Belgique and for the French insurer 
Victoire. 

Insurance companies such as 
state-controlled Union des Assur- 
ances de Paris (UAP) have shown 
that they have a financial muscle to 
be reckoned with - not least by the 
French hanks in which they are 
sha r eholder s. These hanks and insti- 
tutions could have the strength and 
competitive experience to make 
France a force in the fixture Euro- 
pean financial market. 
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THE French economy is bound 
to be adversely affected by the 
cnsis in the Gulf, with lower 
growth and higher inflation. 
But the government is putting 
on a brave face by reassuring 
the electorate on two points. 
First, that the impact of higher 
oil prices will be much less 
severe than it was at the time 
of the two oil crises of the 
1970s; second, that the govern- 
ment will not be bounced into 
relaxing an anti-inflationary 
policy which has mnrte France 
a hard-currency country. 

In terms of economic arith- 
metic, the government’s stance 
of stolid reassurance is no 
doubt premature. In the short 
term, the price of oil, which Mr 
Pierre Bertgovoy, the finance 
minister, is provisionally 
assuming at $25, is certain to 
be unstable and may average 
out significantly higher; in the 
medium term, through the 
underlying shift of supply and 
demand, the world faces a sig- 
nificantly higher equilibrium 
price, which some analysts 
forecast will reach $60 by 1995. 

In terms of political strategy, 
the government's posture is 
well judged. France is less 
dependent on oil imports than 
it was in the 1970s. More 
importantly the economy has 
become stronger after seven 
years of steady anti-inflation 
policy, with rapid economic 
growth, falling inflation and an 
increasingly strong assumption 
that the Crane will remain firm 
against the D-Mark and other 
hard-currencies in the Euro- 
pean Monetary System. 


LIKE their counterparts across 
Europe, many French compa- 
nies are tightening their belts, 
trimming investment and 
employment plans and prepar- 
ing for a mini-recession. 

They were rolling in clover 
in the late 1980s. But now, after 
half a decade or more of sales 
and profits growth - a lot of 
which came from acquisitions 
- the corporate sector may be 
reaching a plateau. The proof 
is beginning to show in the 
form of the recent rash of dis- 
appointing interim results, 
some oE which confirm suspi- 
cions that some big bidders in 
recent years have over bor- 
rowed. 

Analysts are cutting back a 
whole series of full-year fore- 
casts. Le Nouvel Economists, 
toe respected business maga- 
zine, has scaled back its full- 
year forecasts for 14 of the 23 
top industrial companies 
which have published results 
for toe first six months of the 
year. 

BNP Securities, the equities 
arm of the state-controlled 



Ian Davidson looks at government reassurances on the economy 

No relaxation in policies 


Inflation 
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Michel Rocard 

Since these are not benefits 
which the government is about 
to abandon lightly, it is 
broadly sticking to its policy: 
further reductions in govern- 
ment spending and the central 
budget deficit, reduction of 
consumer taxation as part of 
the anti-inflation strategy, 
combined with a strict mone- 
tary policy, and encourage- 
ment of corporate investment. 

Over the past five years the 
central budget deficit has been 
brought down year after year, 
from 3.3 per cent of gross 
domestic product in 1985 to 1.6 
per cent in 1989. This year it 
was cut by a further FFrlQbn 
to FFrSObn or 1A per cent of 
GDP, and next year it is to 
come down again by FFrlObn, 
to FFrSObn or 1.2 per cent of 
GDP. 


h ank, has published revised 
earnings for 10 leading stocks, 
and brokers across Paris are 
doing the same. 

Among the biggest losers in 
analysts’ forecasts are most of 
the insurance sector, due to 
the lower gains they will 
receive from their devalued 
equity portfolios; Thom- 
son-CSF, the defence electron- 
ics group; Michelin, tyre manu- 
facturer; Chargeurs in 
transport and Elf Aquitaine, 
the oil group. 

The emerging consensus is 
that the oil price rise, triggered 
by the Gulf crisis, has only 
intensified an inevitable 
growth slowdown. 

The Flench corporate sector 
can expect a 10-12 per cent 
average profit rise this year, 
slowing to 7 per cent in 1991, 
which compares with the aver- 
age 15-16 per cent growth they 
recorded last year, according to 
a joint study by Credit 
National, the state-controlled 
provider of credit to compa- 
nies, with stockbrokers 
Dupont-Denant. 
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As the deficit has fallen, the 
growth rate has climbed, from 
0.8 per cent in 1983 to 3.7 per 
cent in 1988 and 1989. tailing 
off this year to around 2£ per 
cent, and perhaps to 2.7 per 
cent next year. 

Over the same period, the 
inflation rate has fallen as 
measured by the critical rela- 
tionship between French and 
German inflation rates. The 
gap has shrunk almost every 
year in the past seven years, 
from 6.7 per cent in 1983 to 
0.6 per cent last year, and per- 
haps a similar figure this year. 


Consumers will benefit from 
a further reduction in the top 
rate of value added tax (VAT) 
on cars and electronic goods, 
while company investment is 
supposed to be promoted by 
another cut in the rate of com- 
pany tax on non-distribated 
profits, from 37 to 34 per cent, 
the rate on distributed profits 
remaining unchanged at 42 per 
cent. 

A reduction in France's top 
rate of VAT, which has been 
significantly higher than in 
most other European Commu- 
nity countries, is agreeable to 


consumers and is widely recog- 
nised to be unavoidable in the 
context of the single European 
market of 1993. Similarly, a 
reduction in French corporate 
tax rates towards the prevail- 
ing European level is widely 
regarded as a healthy develop- 
ment Finally, the French peo- 
ple are manifestly proud of 
haring broken the inflation/de- 
valuation cycle, and the sense 
of national pride became palpa- 
ble when the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) earlier 
this year gave the French econ- 
omy a glowing bill of good 
health and sound manag ement 

Whether this fiscal recipe 
will prove popular with the 
government’s socialist support- 
ers is uncertain. It is com- 
monly asserted that President 
Frangois Mitterrand’s tenure in 
office has finally brought about 
the psychological reconcilia- 
tion between the French people 
and the modem world of busi- 
ness, but not all socialists are 
yet prepared to admit it. 
Among some party militants 
there is a feeling that the costs 
of toe economic recovery of the 
past seven years have mainly 
been borne by workers or con- 
sumers, whereas toe corporate 
sector has been pampered, and 


they fear - correctly - that 
the government intends to 
share out the costs of the Gulf 
crisis on the same basis. 

Some would infer that the 
reconciliation between the 
French and their economy has 
still some way to go: sooner or 
later, the costs of the Gulf cri- 
sis would have to be home by 
the French people, which 
means workers and consumers, 
and there was probably do 
long-term alternative to a strat- 
egy designed to strengthen the 
productive arm of the econ- 
omy. Nevertheless, there is cir- 
cumstantial justification for 
this political sense of griev- 
ance. 

Company investment has 



Pierre B*r6govoy 

soared for toe past five years, 
as have company profits. But 
toe restructuring of the indus- 
trial sector during the 1980s led 
to large layoffs in many sec- 
tors, and only in the last three 
years has the economy started 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK (% changes) 



1988 

1990 

1991 

GDP 1 

3.7 ! 

2.8 | 

2.7 

Consumption 1 

3.0 

3.3 

2.6 

Company Investment 

6.9 

6.7 

5.0 

Exports 

11.3 

5.1 

5.9 

Imports 

S.6 

6.3 

5.6 

Consumer prices 

3.6 

3.4 

2.8 

Trade balance (FFr) 

-43bn 

-40bn 

-50bn 

Oil price l$/ barrel) 1 

17.6 

20.4 

25 

$:FFr exchange rate 

6.38 

5.50 

5.30 


William Dawkins assesses recent disappointing company results 

Uncertain outlook for profits 


Oil prices have hit costs gen- 
erally, contributing to a 0.6 
percentage point jump in the 
monthly inflation rate in 
August, bringing toe annual- 
ised rate to 38 per cent 

Meanwhile, demand has 
started to weaken, leading 
INSEE. toe national economic 
monitoring body, to reduce its 
earlier forecasts to a 2.6 per 
cent growth in gross national 
product this year, a slowdown 
from the 3.7 per cent achieved 
in 1989. 

The good news is that many 
French companies are better 
equipped to cope than in previ- 
ous slowdowns. 

“After five years of recovery, 
companies are in a better situa- 
tion than in the last oil shock,” 
says the Credit National study. 


“Their profit levels are twice 
as high, their debts are 
reduced, management has been 
improved and the government 

is t r y ing- to maintain compa- 
nies’ capacity to invest” 

That claim is supported by 
the latest Bank of France study 
into industrial productivity, 
which shows that the corpo- 
rate sector’s gross profit mar- 
gins rose to 1L3 per cent last 
year, from 10.8 per cent in the 
previous year. Over toe same 
period, industrial companies' 
debts fell from 43.2 per cent of 
shareholders’ funds to 40.3 per 
cent, a large improvement 
from the peak of 65 per cent in 
1984. 

Of course, the likely impact 
will be very different across 
sectors. 


The Credit National study 
says that toe hardest hit will 
be the big consumers of oil 
products, such as transport, 
construction companies, chem- 
icals and some food producers, 
including dairies, suger refin- 
ers and canners. 

That, of coarse, will be true 
in any country. Meanwhile, a 
decline in demand from private 
households will feed through 
to sectors such as cars, house- 
building and consumer elec- 
tronics. another trend which 
will not be confined to France. 

However, heavy French 
industries such as aluminium, 
steel and cement might be less 
affected than European com- 
petitors because of their con- 
version to cheap nuclear pow- 
ered electricity, a lesson drawn 


from the two previous oil 
shocks. 

The latest six-monthly fig- 
ures from French industry 
show that the pattern is 
already becoming reality. 

France's large automotive 
sector has been especially 
badly hit. 

Renault, the state-owned car 
maker, is forecasting at least 
an 8 per cent fall in full-year 
profits, its RVI trucks subsid- 
iary has reported a 34.6 per 
cent earnings fail for the first 
half. 

Meanwhile. Valeo, France's 
biggest producer of motor com- 
ponents. ended the first six 
months with profits 13 per cent 
down on the same period last 
year. Michelin, the tyre manu- 
facturer. has announced a first- 
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half loss, and cannot exclude a 
loss for the full year. All three 
have been active on the acqui- 
sition trail recently and have 
unusually high debt rations for 
their sector. 

Peugeot has been relatively 
unscathed, with an 8^ per cent 
rise in first half profits and a 
forecast of stable earnings for 
the year, partly a reflection of 
how it is far less indebted than 
its fellows in the French auto- 
motive industry. 

Meanwhile, in construction 
related business, Lafarge Cop- 
pee. toe leading cement group 
has reported stable earnings, 
as has Saint Gobain. toe glass 
producer. 

Other disappointing perform- 
ers have been Rhone-Poulenc 
in chemicals, with a 13 per 
cent decline in first half prof- 
its. hit by currency losses and 
the increased debt payment 
burden flowing from its ambi- 
tious acquisition programme, 
and CMB in packaging, with 
earnings down 2 per cent in 
toe first six months. 

Some of the food and drinks 


to generate significant num- 
bers of jobs. 

Unemployment climbed 
steadily throughout the first 
half of the decade, peaking in 
1987 at 10,5 per cent - well 
above the European average - 
and the last three years of ris- 
ing job creation have only 
recently brought the rate down 
below 9 per cent. 

This is partly explained by 
France's demographic profile, 
since France has a signifi- . 
cantly heavier flow of young ■ 
entrants into the job market 
than most of its neighbours. 
But Industry has been hard! 
pressed to meet international - 
competition, and the competk 
tive short-foil is still showing ' 
up in a worrying deficit in ' 
international trade In manufac^ 
tured goods. 

The conservative opposition 1 
parties are gearing themselves 
up for a campaign of criticism 
of the government's economic ' 
policies. But apart from the . 
option of a renewed pro-,' 
gramme of privatisation, it is/ 
unlikely that they would in 1 
practice offer anything very 
different 

The single market and the 
programme of Economic and , 
Monetary Union obey a logic 
which now embraces the mod:' 
erate left and the moderate 
right, and no serious political ! 
leader is offering anything dif- 
ferent. The problem for the. 
socialist government is to per- * 
suade its voters to recognise 
that anything socialist wifi 
have to be provided within a 
framework which is liberal. . | 


industry's top names have'- 
brought disappointing news, * 
including BSN, the food group- ’ 
with a lower than expected T' 
per cent profits rise and Remy" ■ 
& Assodes, the brandy distrib- 
utors, with a forecast of flat-' 
profits for toe year, and Pernod ’ 
Ricard, the spirits group, with' . 
a 13 per cent decline in operat- ■ 
ing profits for the first half. 

At the same time, the- 
interim results season has not • 
been universally gloomy. 

The diversified bank Credit- ' 
Lyonnais; Accor, the hotel* 
group; Compagnie Generals 
d’Electridte, toe telecommuni- * 
cations flud engineering com- 
pany and Pechiney in alumin- 
ium, have all produced profits 
rises on or above forecast for r 
the first half 

Clearly, the French corpo- 
rate sector is a very long way 
from running into a crisis. The 
best managed and financially 
most sound companies can still' 
turn in good results. 

However, most observers 
agree that the outlook is 
murky and volatile. 
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THE LEADING GROUP 

SPECIALISED IN FINANCIAL SERVICES IN EUROPE 


12 month period 


July 1, 1989 

June 30, 1990 


change 

FF billion 

previous year 
% 

87.0 

+ 13% 

202 

+ 20% 

1.821 

+ 21 % 

1.122 

+ 15% 


1990 INTERIM : 

CONSOLIDATED RESULTS 

Compagnie Bancaire Group 

• New loans and leases — 

• Outstanding loans and leases 

• Net operating income 

Proportion attributed to Compagnie Bancaire 

• Net operating income — 

Le. per share FF 54 


EXPANDING ITS PRESENCE ON THE EURO- 

AND FOREIGN CAPITAL MARKETS „ ----- 

to hind its development in France and in other European count%s7'i;- 
In 1990; 

• Yens 12 billion 7 % % Notes due 1993 , .V : '• -v 

• GB Pounds 200 million Floating rate Notes 'due 

• ECU 60 million ll%% Notes due 1992 ' * 

• F. Francs 600 million 10 A % Notes due 1992 „ . .... 'TV.r 1 * 

• ECU 60 million 11% Notes due 1992 f . . 

• Lux. Francs 900 million 9 V * % Notes due 1995 ■ •\; ! 

• F. Francs 750 million 10 V* % Notes due l99$ " % -*5,-’+' . 

• GB Pounds 50 million Floating rate Notes due 1995 *e._- 

• Yens 10 billion 7.4% Notes due 1993 ~ • "'- :rs 

• F. Francs 400 million 10 l A % Notes due 1992 . • ' . . 

• Lux. Francs 400 million 10 % Notes due 1996 . --l! 

All the public senior issues are rated: T- . ' 

AA+ by Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
Aa2 by Moody s Investors Service 


A diversified Group of Companies active in: 
business equipment finance 
consumer finance 
housing and property finance 
life-insurance and savings 
real estate development 


Compagnie Bancaire, 5, avenue KLcber, F 75116 Paris - Phone : (331) U 0675228 




THE KEYS TO SUCCESS 

NORMANDY ATTRACTS MORE FOREIGN INVESTORS THAN ANY OTHER REGION IN FRANCE. 

OUR SUCCESS STEMS FROM OUR EXPERTISE. 

^=-4^" Many of the world's the area both for its commitment to in- The region's unique cultural heritage 
leading industrial dustry and its workforce, notably in the makes it a great place to live and work. 
- J _ -a! com P anies have automobile and chemical sectors. Per centuries. Normans have shared in 

> chosen Upper Nor- Upper Normandy is the right place. Its a grand tradition. They pride themselves 

v - — ** ' mand Y as Ideal ports border the busiest sea in the world, on excellence and achievement in their 

gion for advanced technological and making it France’s foremost maritime every conquest, 
dustrial development, international region it ’s not far f rom Paris, and its raad 
ms such as Exxon Chemical. Ferrero. and rail systems are outstanding. It’s no 

axo. Hoechst. ICl. Nestle. Shell. Toshi- surprrse that a full third of France's for- Cnf | J Chfifajj f. A ct/H W 
l Unisys and Upjohn have settled in foe eign trade transits through Upper Nor- Y. I fL /- 4/.. it 

eion. Domestic concerns, including mandv every year. 


- T Many of the world's 

C 1 " 4 * leading industrial 

__J _____ . - ^ 1 companies have 

I ^ ' chosen Upper Nor- 

t* ' mandy as foe ideal 

region for advanced technological and 
industrial development, international 
firms such as Exxon Chemical. Ferrero. 
Glaxo. Hoechst. ICl. Nestle. Shell. Toshi- 
ba, Unisys and Upjohn have settled in foe 
region. Domestic concerns, including 
CGE, Elf, Macra. Renault Rhone-Poulenc. 
Saint-Gobain. Thomson and Total favor 


the area both for its commitment to in- 
dustry and its workforce, notably in foe 
automobile and chemical sectors. 
Upper Normandy is the right place. Its 
ports border the busiest sea in the world, 
making it France’s foremost maritime 
region it ' snot far from Parisi and its raad 
and rail systems are outstanding. It’s no 
surprrse that a full third of France s for- 
eign trade transits through Upper Nor- 
mandy every year. 

People in Upper Normandy are skilled 
and motivated in a variety of disciplines. 


FOR INFORMATION. 

PLEASE CONTACT DOMINIQUE NORM AND 
TEL: |33| 35 52 5600 - FAX. |33) 35 52 56 56- 
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Europe in harmony by 1993. George Graham investigates 

Doubts about tax burden 
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THERE is a time-honoured 
tactic for European politicians 
which involves blaming the 
European Commission tor deci- 
sions which yon know you win 
have to take, hut which are 
unpalatable to domestic public 
opinion or to your political 
supporters. 

France, has, been no more 
monastic than its nei ghbo urs 
in employing this tactic. Last 
year, for example, the dictates 
of European harmonisation 
provided a convenient scape- 
goat for a reduction in tax 
rates an savings products - a 
measure viewed as a distaste- 
ful "present for the rich” by 
some of the French govern- 
ment’s socialist supporters in 
parliament. 

.Taxation remains one area 
where France ' still has much 
left to do if it is to fan into lino. 
with , the other members of the 
European Community. The 
overall French tax burden, at 
43.9 per cent of gross domestic 
product, remains one of the 
heaviest in the EC; and the 
structure of tax revenues, with 
an unproductive income tax, 
extremely heavy social secu- 
rity payments higher thaw 
average rates for value added 
tax, «e «ns to beg for adjust- 
ment 

In many other areas, how- 
ever, France is ahead of its 
neighbours, and rfahwn with 
7 pride to rank first in the EC for 
the implementation of Euro- 
pean directives. 

Mrrtml fund Ittnnoallltbfl . 
under the inglorious name of 
Unitised Collective Invest- 
ments in Traded Securities 
(UCITS) in English or Organ- 
ismes de Placement Collectif 
en Valours Mobilises 
(OPCVM) in French, has pro- 
vided France with a 
ready-made competitive advan- 
tage. 

Although some fund manag- 
ers feared that their customers 
might flee to Luxembourg to 
escape the prying eyes of the 
HE tax inspector - an old French 
fantasy, though one that has 



proved, since the 
exchange controls, to be 
than ni ghtmarish — France's 
mutual fund industry has 
developed into the largest in 
Europe, with a total of 
FFrl,4l4bn under management 
at the end of September, 
according to Europerformance, 
the mutual fund statistics mon- 
itoring agency. 

France’s advance Is particu- 
larly marked in the field of 
money market funds, which 
now total FFr771bn. This head- 
start Is the product of a handi- 
cap - legislation forbidding 
the payment of interest on cur- 
rent accounts, which hag 
prompted h ank customers to 
seek other homes for their cash 
balances - but the avpartiga 
and computer systems that 
have been acquired give 
French hanks a distinct edge 
over their competitors in other 
European countries, notably 
Germany. 

The gin gfe European bank- 
ing market aim gggmg unlikely 
to leave France dragging its 
feet. France has already 


adopted regulations on capital 
adequacy ratios agreed last 
year by the Community, and is 
working on the implementa- 
tion of the second banking 
directive, which harmonises 
bank supervisory norms. 

This directive paves the way 
for freedom of establishment In 
any EC country, but setting up 
the principle that a bank recog- 
nised by one Community 
supervisory authority should 
be automatically accepted by 
another. 

This same principle, how- 
ever, appears to be causing 
more difficulty in the context 
of a proposed European direc- 
tive an investment services. 
Current drafts of this directive 
are vigorously opposed by the 
French stock exchange and by 
some government officials, 
who fear that they could lead 
.to mayhem in Europe's securi- 
ties markets. 

Others contest the Commis- 
sion draft as throwing its 
weight too heavily on the side 
of a London style of stock mar- 
ket organisation, rather than 
in favour of the more organ- 
ised and centralised markets of 
continental Europe. 

"The directive is perceived 
in Paris as being completely 
drafted in the interests of 
SEAQ International,” com- 
mented one government offi- 
cial 

Mr Rdgis Rousselle, chair- 
man of the French stock 
exchange, is less pugnacious in 
his analysis of the bias of the 
current draft, bnt quite as 
damning of its direction. 

"They set out on the wrong 
foot with this directive by 
copying the banking directive, 
which was concerned with the 
freedom to simply services but 
ignored the problem of mar- 
kets. The current draft doesn’t 
even define the notion of a 
stock exchange. 

"They are trying to amend it 
now but they should start the 
whole thing afresh on the basis 
of the idea that Europe should 
have a structured equity 


market,” Mr Rousselle says. 

The Commission des 
Operations de Bourse (COB), 
the French stock markets regu- 
latory body, would also prefer 
the directive to favour the Cen- 
tralisation of orders on an 
organised equity market, in 
order to facilitate supervision. 

"The British do not seem to 
find this indispensable, but if 
we move to a system without a 
central market, we have to find 
a way of keeping things under 
surveillance,” comments a 
COB official. 

Not all French government 
officials, however, are con- 
vinced of the importance of the 
problem. 

Some senior finance minis- 
try officials point out, for 
example, that the French bond 
market has escaped wholly 
from the centralised stock 
exchange, with no obviously 
disastrous results, and that 
investors can already place 
stock market orders in L o ndon. 

“This is not uvp- the banking 
or insurance directives, where 
we really had to blow up some 
barriers; competition already 
exists,” comments one official. 

"The directive at present 
does not define clearly eno 
the balance between the rl 
to organise and the right to 
restrict, but it is by no means 
proved that that centre of grav- 
ity involves the death of local 
stock markets,” he adds. 

The future insurance direc- 
tive, on the other band, could 
prove extremely difficult to 
negotiate. 

Freedom to sell insurance 
policies across frontiers will 
really make a difference only 
to large corporate customers, 
and to increase competition in 
the personal insurance market 
will require considerable 
ness on freedom of 
ment 

Some French officials are 
pessimistic about obtaining a 
framework with really suc- 
ceeds in breaking down barri- 
ers, particularly to allow 
access to the German market 
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:} THE WAVE of Gallic takeovers 
, - which swept across Europe last 
year and in the early months 
of 1990 Is taking a pause. 

French companies are allow- 
ing themselves a moment's 
reflection after a period in 
which they have mounted their 
-- most aggressive corporate 
- — offensive since the war. ' More 
liberal attitudes in formerly 

E insular Paris boardrooms, 
motivated by an urge to catch, 
up with more International 
diversified European competi- 
gp? 1 .’' tors, and helped along by an 
- . increasingly sophisticated 
UK French hanking s?3em-had 
created a heady world-beating 
atmosphere . in corporate 
France. 

French companies were the 
biggest acquirers in Etoupe in 
the first half of last year and 
again In the .first quarter of . 
1990. as well as among the top 
foreign bidders in the US. They 
spent FFr90.4bn on 514 take- 
overs in the first six months of 
this year, as against 
FFrl71.6bh on 844 acquisitions 
in I960, according to tlte spe- 
cialist Paris-based mergers 
publication, Fusions & Acqutei- 
tions. Within that; they made 
230 foreign takeovers worth 
FFr55.4bn in thb first half of 
the year, as against 340. foreign 
deals valued at FFrXOO.Tbn for 
the whole of 1989. 

They Include some of the 
largest deals of the past 12 
months: tyre group MkheBn’s 
acquisition of UnfroyaL Good- 
rich of the US, turning the 
French bidder into the world 
market leader In lts : sector; 
glassmaker Salnt-Gobain’B 
takeover of. Norton, tire US 
maker of industrial abrasives; 
and the share- exchange 
between Renault, the state 
owned car group and Volvo, 
the Swedish.cannaker. 

The takeover wave partly . 
came from pent-up demand 
released by. the phasing out of 
French - exchange controls, 
between 1985. and this year. It 
reflected . how : the profits 
upturn qf recent years gave 
French companies -confidence 
to increase their borrowings - ... 
a! situation which is now 
changing as same of the big- 
gest potential bidders scale . 
back their profits estimates. 

[Another factor is the free- 
dom being exercised by for- 
merly state-owned companies 
privatised by the right-wing 
Chirac government between 
1986 and 1968. Existing state- 
owned companies have been 
equally active, creating a polit- 
ical problem with the British 
Department of Trade and 
I'lridustry, which has worried- 
the French government by 
warning that it will consider 
whether a bidder is state-oon- 
trWled when vetting a merger. 

it has referred to the Monop- 
olies and Mergers Commission 
an offer by Credit Lyonnais, 
ttye state-owned bank, for a 
small Irish leasing company, 
phis a proposed merger of the 
missile making business of 
Tfromson-CSF, the state-con- 
trolled electronics company, 
and British Aerospace. 

Yet the takeover, traffic has 
been busy in both directions. 
In and out of France, assisted 
by last year's relaxation of con- 
trols on foreign investment, a 
mark of the continued evolu- 
tion of the Socialist Govern- 


MERGERS 


Groups pause 
for reflection 



la- 


ment’s liberal economic poli- 
cies. ■ • 

France has become espe- 
cially attractive for foreign 
investors in financial services, 
where AUianz. the German 
Insurer has taken 50 per cent 
of the Via insurance business 
from Navigation Mixte and 
Dresdner Bank has taken con- 
trol of the Basque Zhtematfo- 
. rule de Placement. 

The inflow can be seen in 
manufacturing, where Emer- 
son Electric of the US last year 
took .over Le Roy Somer. the 
electric motors group, the larg- 
est US takeover in France. 
Another revealing deal is the 
takeover of GhapeUe d’ArWay, 
Frances’ largest newsprint 
group, by Eymmene the Finn- 
ish pulp and paper group. Ear- 
. tier French administrations 
had pumped enormous 
amounts of state aid into Cha- 
pelle d’Arblay to keep it out of 
foreign hands, a strategy 
which appears to have been 
abandoned. 

Growth by acquisition has 
been a common strategy across 
the public and private sector. 
A survey of 300 large- and 
medium-sized French compa- 
nies by consultants Bain & Co 
showed that size was the top 
strategic objective, flavoured by 
38 per cent of the sample, 
ahead of return on capital. 

A good example is Mr 
Antoine Riboud, chai r man of 
the BSN foods group, which 
two years ago bought three bis- 
cuit companies from RJB 
Nabisco. His target is to be 
first or second in the European 
market for each big product 
line in which his company is 
present, from beer, through 
-yoghurt to biscuits. 

The game bind of ambition 
drives Mr Paul Dubrule and Mr 
GSrard PeHsson, the cochair- 
men of Accor, the hotels group, 
who christened themselves the 
McDonald’s of the hotel world 
following their acquisition last 
July of Motel 6. the US budget 
hotel chain. It turned Accor 
Into the world’s largest hotel 
group in terms of the number 
of rooms owned and managed. 

Over - at AXA-Midi, the ' 
acquisitive insurance group, 


Credit Lyonnais (above): offer 
referred to RIMC. Mitterrand 
(below): strict dogma 



Mr Claude BSbdar, the chair- 
man, talks in terms of critical 
mass, of the need to be big 
enough to not to be trodden 
under foot by the Japanese. 

None of these companies 
believe they can grow fast 
enough on their own to com- 
pete adequately In the Euro- 
pean single market 

Their clear response, borne 
out by the Bain survey, Is to 
acquire growth. The subjects 
admitted that acquisitions 
accounted for two thirds of 
their growth between 1985 and 
1998 - and that this will rise 
to three-quarters between 1988 
and 1992. 

It would, however, be unfair 
to accuse all of them of making 
a bund rush' for market share. 
Some have followed a more 
focused strategy. Rh^ne- Poul- 
enc, for example, which has 
used acquisitions to increase 
its exposure to higher value 
added fine chemicals. Usinor 
Sadlor, meanwhile, wants to 
increase sales in stainless 
steel, the most profitable part 
of the industry, while at the 
same tim e increasing its activi- 


ties downstream, in distribu- 
tion, so as to gain more control 
over marketing. 

Uncertainties created by the 
Gulf crisis, plus the realisation 
that some European economies 
are in for a period of lower 
growth, has brongdit a new 
caution to acquisitive French 
companies. 

The fact that both equity 
prices and corporate aanringB 
prospects have fallen across 
Europe, means that price earn- 
ings ratios have fallen to noth- 
ing like the same extent as 
they did in the 1987 stock mar- 
ket collapse. As a result, 
French corporate raiders feel 
there are fewer bargains 
around, says Mr Marc-Ouvier 
Laurent, head of mergers and 
acquisitions for Credit Com- 
mercial de France. 

Bidders on the domestic 
French market have been 
forced to tread more warily by 
the introduction in August last 
year of rules which for the first 
time oblige an acquirer to 
make a foil hid once It has 
built up a 33 per cent stake. 
Clearly, this makes it all the 
easier for victims to fight off 
unwanted approaches because 
invaders can no longer build 
up majority stakes in French 
companies on the sly. 

Paribas, the investment 
bank, was the first large preda- 
tor to discover this to its cost, 
with its failed FFr26bn bid last 
October for Navigation Mixte, 
the food to financial services 
conglomerate. 

Another reason for caution 
is that some of the biggest 
French bidders’ share prices 
have fallen even faster than 
the market, since they made 
their acquisitions. The prime 
examples are Michelln and 
RhOne-Poulenc, where inves- 
tors worry about their ability 
to service the debts incurred to 
fond the takeovers, as well as 

the Tnftwagwnwi t ar>rt flnanrial 

burden of integrating these 
acquisitions. 

On the domestic scene, activ- 
ity has been especially intense 
inside the state sector, but for 
entirely artificial reasons. 

President Francois Mitter- 
rand’s strict dogma against 
both privatisations and nation- 
alisations has obliged some 
state-owned companies to 
undergo extraordinary finan- 
cial gymnastics to obtain fresh 

capital. 

The latest of several exam- 
ples is the acquisition by 
Assurances Generate de 
France, the insurer of stakes in 
Pechiney, the aluminium 
group and Totai-CFP the oil 
company - all three of which 
are state-owned. 

The object of the exercise is 
to lift the state's stake in AGF 
above the statutory minimum 
of 75 per cent so that AGF can 
issue fresh shares to the public 
and so enlarge its capital base. 

It is too early to say for sure 
whether this period of hectic 
activity will grind to a halt 

Paris mergers and acquisi- 
tions specialists report that 
there are less buy mandates 
around - but then they expect 
more sellers to come knocking 
on their doors as the squeeze 
cm profits prompts companies 
to fake a more critical look at 
peripheral businesses. 

William Dawkins 





FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE 
APPROACH TO INTEGRATING 
EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


MORGAN GRENFELL are veterans of over 300 cross-border 
transactions carried out over the last ten years. NOW THE UNION of 
Morgan Grenfell and Deutsche Bank has created the most 
prominent force in European M & A, DB Morgan Grenfell. 
DB MORGAN GRENFELL'S Paris office works with more than 100 
M & A professionals in Europe to provide French and overseas clients 
with advice on mergers, acquisitions, disposals, restructurings and 
capital raising. TO DISCUSS how DB Morgan Grenfell in France can 
use its expertise and experience to help you achieve your corporate 
ambitions, contact JEAN-PIERRE SOUVIRON in Paris on 47 20 70 10 
or CHRISTOPHER KNIGHT in London on 071-588 4545. WE 
WINK it could be the most constructive approach to Europe. 

MORGAN GRENFELL 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited, Member of The Securities Association 
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The banks* woes are modest compared to the US and UK, says George Graham 

Lending margins under scrutiny 


A CLOUD is gathering over 
France’s previously buoyant 
and fast expanding banks. 

In comparison with the risks 
faced by the entire US banking 
system and the difficulties of 
the leading UK banks, France's 
problems may still appear mod- 
est. However, the results of the 
first six months of 1990 have 
highlighted a marked decline 
in earnings at many leading 
banks. 

After three years of hectic 
expansion into the consumer 
credit market, French banks 
are now recording a slowdown 
in their growth, even if this is 
partially offset by reinterme- 
diation in the corporate mar- 
ket, as companies return to 
their bank lenders rather than 
issuing their own securities 
directly. 

This slowdown has meant 
that bankers can no longer 
mask the erosion of their lend- 
ing margins behind their 
growth in volume. Banks that 
did not cut their lending rates 
lost market share, but even 
they have seen their lending 
margins narrow by an average 
of half a percentage point a 
year for the last three years. 

“France is the most ungrate- 
ful country in Europe from the 
point of view of margins," com- 
plains Mr Jean- Yves Haberer, 
chairman of Credit Lyonnais, 
the large state-owned bank. 

The erosion of margins 
stems principally from a steady 
increase in the cost of funds, as 
banks have seen their custom- 
ers take money away from 
their unremunerated current 
accounts and place it in money 
market mutual funds, or 
“Sica vs monetaires", earning 
close to the interbank rate of 
interest. 

The banks have dug their 
own graves by not charging 
entry fees on these funds and 
levying only modest manage- 
ment charges, though some 
have now begun tentatively to 
increase charges for individual 
investors. 

“You can't introduce entry 
fees because there will always 
be someone making a pig’s 
breakfast of the competition, 
maybe because they don't have 
the arfloiinting systems to tell 
them when they are losing 
money," complains Mr Marc 
Vtenot, chairman of Soctete 
GSnerale, the private sector 
commercial bank. 

Perhaps the most worrying 


Top 15 French bank* 


Credit Agricole 

Compagnle Financiers de Paribas 

Barque Nationals de Paris 

Credit Lyonnais 

SociOte Generals 

Caissas d'Epargne Ecurauil 

Barques Populaires 

CIC Group 

Banque Indosuez 

Credit Commercial de France 

Sovac 

Compagnle Pailsienne de Reascompte 
Banque Federative du Credit Mutual 
UBAF (France) 

Banque Worms 


Capital 
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(Sm) 
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Banque Populaire (centre) and 
Lyon 

problem to emerge in the 
results of the first half year of 
1990. however, has been the 
severe deterioration in the 
quality of assets. 

French banks had built up 
substantial provisions to cover 
their exposure to sovereign 
debts: now they have had to 
increase provisions for default- 
ing corporate and consumer 
loans. 

The problem is not on the 
same scale as the property-re- 
lated crisis that has hit some 
banks in the US and the UK. 
But Paribas, the investment 
hanking group, has annnnneed 
FFi2.3bn of client risk provi- 
sions in the first half, while 
Banque Nationale de Paris 
(BNP), the largest state-owned 
commercial hank , increased its 
client risk provisions to 


the Credit Lyonnalse (right) In 


FFrL5bn. with a 25 per cent 
increase in France. 

In the consumer credit sec- 
tor, the deterioration reflects 
both the after-effects of the 
rush for new customers since 
1387, following the ending of 
credit controls - often with 
insufficient attention to the 
risks - and new legislation, 
called the Neiertz law, setting 
up rescheduling commissions 
for people who run into trouble 
over their debts. 

The average debtor referred 
to the Neiertz commissions 
owes money to 10 different 
organisations, and one enter- 
prising individual in Marseille 
bad takpu out loans with 70 
different lenders. Some bank- 
ers complain, however, that 
most are not genuine hardship 
cases, but intelligent middle 


Jean-Yves Haberer 

income people taking advan- 
tage of the new law to negoti- 
ate better terms. 

Credit Lyonnais appears to 
have weathered the storm bet- 
ter than its competitors, with 
net first half profits up 33 per 
cent to FFrl.82bn, even though 
part of this advance was due to 
the inclusion for the first time 
of earnings from newly 
acquired subsidiaries. 

Mr Haberer notes with satis- 
faction the profitability of the 
network Cridit Lyonnais has 
built up in Europe, with sub- 
stantial presences in Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, the UK 
and now Spain, following the 
acquisition of Banco Comerdal 
EspanoL He also points out the 
development of its investment 
banking activities, although 
these have been hurt in terms 
of profitability by market con- 
ditions, and of its FFrl7bn 
equity investment portfolio. 

“The charm of the universal 
bank is that you are present in 
all compartments of h anking 
and financial activity. Eve n ts 
that are damaging in one com- 
partment are often compen- 
sated in another," he com- 
ments. 

Not all are convinced by 
Crddit Lyonnais’ strategy, how- 
ever, and some of Its competi- 
tors, as well as some financial 
analysts, fear that its aggres- 
sive expansion over the last 
three years may eventually 
catch up with it. 

Societd Gend rale's Mr 
Vidnot, who has just 


announced a 17 per cent drop 
in first half profits to 
FFrl.42bn, is one of those who 
is sceptical about large scale 
foreign acquisitions. 

"We have not bought ani- 
mats which resemble us. We 
believe these networks are 
very expensive and virtually 
impossible to absorb. Our pol- 
icy may be timid or prudent, 
but we have not jumped Ln 
except in niches where we 
think we can produce a better 
performance than the locals," 
Mr Vidnot says. 

Mr Vie not is also having sec- 
ond thoughts about the equity 
investments Societe Generale 
has noting that he could 
have made FFr300m more in 
the first half by lending out the 
money tied up in his portfolio. 

Among the big three banks, 
BNP reported the worst first 
half downturn, with a drop of 
33 per cent to FFr993m. In 
some ways its results are the 
least worrying, for they owe 
much to two problems the 
bank now seems to have left 
behind: a six-week strike, 
which cost it FFr400m. and the 
Banque Internationale pour 
l’Afrique Occidentals (BIAO), a 
troubled West African bank 
that BNP was obliged by the 
French government to bail out 

BIAO cost BNP FFr€05m in 
the first six months of 1990, 
bringing the total bill over the 
last three years to more than 
FFr2bn. 

Paribas did not escape the 
downt u rn in banking and capi- 
tal markets, although a 
FFrlJbn capital gain on the 
sale of a building left it with 
the leeway to boost its bad 
debt provisions substantially 
and still to report a 30 per cent 
gain in net profits to 
FFr2-49bn- 

"The cycle has not disap- 
peared. We cannot escape a 
slowdown which could turn 
into a recession, but fundamen- 
tally I remain optimistic. For 
Paribas, it is back to basics." 
comments Mr Andrd Levy- 
Lang, executive chairman of 
Paribas. 

Although many bankers now 
opine sorrowfully that the time 
has come to brake the worst 
excessives of competition in 
the lending market, it is by no 
means clear that the pressure 
on margins is about to be 
relaxed. 

Some hanks say they have 
noticed more reasonable mar- 



The Interior of Credit Lyonnais (banking halt) 


gins in recent months, as the 
balance of power , so dearly in 
favour of the borrower for 
some years now, shifts back 
slightly in favour of the lender. 

In the consumer loan mar- 
ket, the market continues to be 
driven by the Caisses d’E- 
pargne, or savings banks, 
whose tax-free “Livret A" 
savings account procures them 
cheap funds. The Credit 


Mutuel, which benefits from a 
tax-free savings account, and 
the Credit Agricole followed 
suit. 

Bankers have wondered how 
long home buyers could con- 
tinue to borrow at lower rates 
than the French government, 
but Mr Rend Thomas, chair- 
man of BNP, hopes that the 
situation cannot last for ever. 

"On the day that lending 


AaMay Aahwood 


starts to rise at a slower pace, 
the depression of margins 
appears in all Its breadth. We 
can see that the rush for vol- 
ume is not the answer, and we 
must stop tending at rates 
which may be competitive but 
which don't take account of 
the cost or the risk. The atti- 
tude has been utterly suicidal 
but it cannot be prolonged 
indefinitely, * fie remarks. 


W HEN PRICES GO DOWN 
YOUR SHARE PORTFOLIO SHRIVELS UP 


But THE CAC 40 STOCK INDEX FUTURES 
CARRIES MORE WEIGHT. 





Today, more than ever. 

STOCKS MARKETS ARE VOLA- 
TILE. MATIF SA HAS CREA- 
TED THE CAC 40 FUTURES 
CONTRACT TO PROTECT 
YOU AGAINST POTENTIAL 
FALLS IN STOCKS PRICES 
LAUNCHED TAKING INTO ACCOUNT THE 
LESSONS OF THE OCTOBER 87 CRASH. IT 
MET WITH IMMEDIATE EFFICIENCY. The 
MINI-CRASH OF OCTOBER 1989 AND THE 
SERIOUS EROSION IN SHARE PRICES AS A 
RESULT OF THE GULF CRISIS THIS SUM- 
MER PROVIOE AMPLE CONFIRMATION OF 
ITS CONTINUING EFFECTIVENESS THE 
CAC 40 GIVES THE PORTFOLIO OR FUND 
MANAGER WHAT HE HAS LONG BEEN WAI 
TING FOR: THE SECURITY OF KNOWING 
THAT HIS PORTFOLIO WILL NOT SHRIVEL 
UP EVEN WHEN SHARE PRICES 





FAITHFULLY REFLECTS THAT 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE AS 
A WHOLE. IT WORKS VERY 
SIMPLY. A PORTFOLIO MANA- 
GER FEARING A FALL IN 
SHARE PRICES WILL CHOOSE 

1 TO SELL THE CAC 40 

FUTURES CONTRACT ; IF SHARE PRICES 
FALL HE WILL BENEFIT FROM A SELLING 
PRICE DEFINITIVELY FIXED THANKS TO 
FUTURES SALE. THE CAC 40 CONTRACT 
HAS BECOME ONE OF THE FEW 
CONTRACTS THAT REALLY COUNT IN 
INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT 
IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST 1990. OVER 
10.000 CONTRACTS WERE EXCHANGED 
EVERY DAY. FOR A MONTHLY TOTAL OF 
21 3.000 CONTRACTS, in TIMES OF 
CRISIS AND INSTABILITY. AS UN- 
CERTAINTY INCREASES. 


FALL. THE CAC 40 IS AN MATIF™* CAC CARRIES 

INDEX WHOSE VALUE ■BHSSSBS5 MORE WEIGHT 

ASK FOR THE "CAC 40 CONTRACT" BROCHURE FROM THE COMMUNICATION DEPARTMENT Tie «=« 
1 76 RUE MONTMARTRE 75002 PARIS - TEL I 33- I » -1Q2B.82 a? SA 


MINitel SERVICE: 3617 MATIF 
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INSURANCE 

End of the takeover trail 


FRANCE 5 


French groups have been tempted to the City, with mixed results 

London’s irresistible lure 


day, * thank the. good 
Lord who helped Claude 
B&dsr fail far Ms attempt to 
take over. Farmers," a leading 

FreDth faunTw y amar^ 

. This comment -could mark 
the epitaph to a phase of 
aggr essive expansion by the 
French insurance industry, as 

company after company 
embarked on' the path of 
domestic, concentration and 
foreign .acquisition. . 

■ Mr Bdbdar, - the ambitious 
chairman' of the AXA-Midi 
group, had sought to take con- 
trol of Farmers Group, the US 
instance ammany; for $45hn, 
as part, of the-xiow abandoned 
Ud by Sir James .Goldsmith’s 
Hoylake consortium for BAT 
Industries, Farmers’ UK par- 
ent •. , " • 

The bid, which was to be 
partially financed by debt, was 
one of the "most ambitious 
cross-border, deals ever 
launched by a French com- 
pany, and certainly the largest 
a French group had under- 
taken. hz -the insurance sector. 
Many of Mr BSttiar’s friends 
believe he was lucky to escape 
from, wbiat would, after the cur- 
rent slump in market condi- 
tions, have proved a costly or 
even disastrous acquisition. 

AH the same, Hie last few 
years have seen a remarkable 
overseas expansion of the 
French Insurance sector - 
financed, for the most part, 
from capital. \ 

Beginning with Compagnie 
dn Midi’s acquisition of Equity 
and -Law, Jhe UK life insurer, 
in 1987, a series of French 
insurers' have acquired signifi- 
cant positions in other Eutck 
peas markets. It was Vlctoire, 
the profitable private insurer 
now within the Suez group, 
which made the most striking 
move when it agreed to acquire 
control of the Colonia/Nord- 
stem group, Germany's second 
largest insurer, for FFri2bn. It 
followed this with the pur- 
chase : of a relatively «m«n 
Dutch Insurer, Ntenw Rotter- 
dam, and an alliance with Den- 
mark’s Battica group: 

The lessons of these acquisi- 
tions are not altogether 
encouraging, ft can be argued 
that Midi's ambitious purchase 
of Equity and Law helped to 
maim fa vulnerable to Us even- 
tual takeover by Mr filter’s 
AXA group. It was certainly 
Victoire’s Colonia deal that 
triggered a lengthy stock mar- 
ket battle over the; company in 
1989, anritng in it fi»THng wholly 
Into the ban ds of Suez, which 
was fas largest shareholder. 

More significantly' for Vic- 


French insurance mwiwt premium Income (FFrtm] 


Accident 

Ufe 

1984 

147.6 

59.4 

1985 

155.7 

72.2 

1986 

16SL5 

9S.B 

1987 . 

172.0 

118.1 

1988 

180.9 

159.8 

1989 (estimate) 

190.0 

200.0 
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Jean Peyreievade (Jeff) and Claude EttbAar 


toire’s future was the after- 
math of that battle, for in order 
to finance the holding, Suez 
was obliged to sell on a 34 per 
cent consolidated interest in 
the company to Union des 
Assurances de Paris (UAP), the 
leading state-owned insurance 
company chaired by Mr Jean 
Peyreievade. 

This alliance has proved to 
be uneasy, even if the discom- 
fort appears to be largely on 
the tide of Victoire, unhappy 
to have such a large competi- 
tor looking over fas shoulder. 

UAP appears in no hur ry to 
flex fas muscles - and occu- 
pies Rbritlar wilno r f ly pnc-i firms 

at Royale Beige, in Belgium, of 
which it owns 32 per cent, and 
at Sun Life, the UK life com- 
pany in which its stake totals 
25 per cent 

These outcomes appear to 
give satisfaction to Mr Miehat 
Albeit, chairman of Assur- 
ances Gdndrales de France 
(AGF), who has for same time 
been critical at the expansion- 
ist appetites of his French com- 
petitors. 

"The quintessence (fa French 
chic in the insurance sector 
resides in two principles: the 
pumpkin principle - the big- 
ger, the better - and the frog 
principle — the frog which 
must inflate itself to become as 
big as an ox. Any company 
which is not already a pump* 
kin and which does not have a 
frog strat eg y is by definition 
short-sighted," be scoffed ear- 
lier this year. 
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EUROPEAN FINANCE A INVESTMENT* 
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• in me field of eommunlcattor*. 
what are the main technical 
Innova Hons expected over the 
next ten years '?’ (mobile 
communication. Image of the 
future, ...) ? What wilt be the 
problems associated with their 
development? 


■ What are the most Important 
experiments being carried out 
today ? Whot wd they change at 
a practical level ' (electronic 
banking, electronic shopping, 
distance learning, medical 
picture. ? 


• Under the pressure of techno- 
logy. me regulatory evolutions and 
the (peat amount of apptcattons, 
are we facing a renewed debate 
of basic Ideas ? Where would it 
tcfce place 7 What ore the actors ? 
Which b our main concept (virtual 
environment. Hypermedia, 
neuronal networks,.-)? 


SuDoorted by : Fondatton CAFE (Alcatel OT. Alcatel NV. CDC. IBM France). Fiance T6l6com. Consefl General 
SJn-Sraut, Consefl Rfitfond du Lanouedcx>RouB^^ 

(nfoanaSon : Roland CASTANIER - IDA1E 
TAL ; 33/67 64 16 91 - Fax : 33/67 66 57 19 


SIPAREX 

A combined regional and international strategy. 

i SIPAREX: foreign shareholders frpm 12 countries together hold 23% of the 

ofc Aegon N.Y, Banca Nazionsk dd Lavora, Oeditmwnlt 
Btnlncniii, Dtesdna Bank, Tie S«tt cl Kowait, (5. LM.V, Gresham Trust, Jafco 


• SIPAREX PAKHaPATlONS SA. (Swtaatond): one of the first co m panies 

■ in Bmoe for iBtenmtaal opted dwgop^ owned ly 

foitign shaidwkkis, it I»s already hweded in 9 comrtnei 

• EURD-AMERlCArt the first (OMSdaitk venture capital food joitiily managed 
by Adler & C“ and Sipm** poop. 

• CLUB SIPA REX.- « ffliawiiopal mppot nernat. 

A different app roach to equity investment 
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Last month, however, AGF 
reinforced its own overseas 
network, though on a more 
modest scale, with the acquisi- 
tion of L'Escaut, a Belgian 
insurance company previously 
owned by the UK’s Prudential. 
This will doable AGE’S market 
share in Belgium to nearly 5 
per cent, although some ana- 
lysts felt that the price of 
BFr9.4bn, for a company with 
p re mium income of BFr4.7bn 
and pretax profits of BFr700m 
in 1989, was no bargain. 

In any event, the storm 
clouds created by the Gulf cri- 
sis, against the background cfa 
a domestic market that was 
already beginning to show 
signs of difficulty amid fierce 
tariff competition, have 
diverted Insurers’ minds to 
other themes than that of over- 
seas mqwnmnn. 

The year had already pro- 
duced problems for French 
insurers, with the storms that 
ravaged many parts of the 
country this spring hitting 
underwriting results in the 
accident insurance sector. 

The Ufe sector, which has in 
recent years been the fastest 
growing business segment and 
whlchm 1989 overtook for the 
first thna non-life in terms of 
premium Income, slowed down 
markedly. 

This trend was helped along 
by competition from the highly 
successful new Plan d’Epargne 
Populalre, a tax-sheltered 
savings plan which has 
encountered big demand, 
bringing in an estimated 
FFr79 ^bn in the first seven 
months (fa this year. 

The turmoil in world finan- 
cial markets in the wake of the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait has 
with hindsight justified the 
tftwfaip of UAP and of Groupe 
des Assurances Nationales 
(GAN), both of which took 
advantage of new rules allow- 
ing state companies to float up 
to 25 per cent of their capital | 
with market offerings of , 
FFr6. Sm and FFr2.4bn respec- 
tively. 

AGF has raised its capital 
bat through a sequence of 
share exchanges with the state- 
owned aluminium group Pechi- 
ney. Market conditions for the 
moment seem unlikely to 
encourage a public share offer- 
ing. 

Market conditions also cast a 
gloomy shadow over prospects 
for investment income, which 
bps been a far more important , 
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Key technologies, experiments, new concepts 
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source of earnings than under- 
writing profits for meet French 
insurance companies over the 
last few years. 

The impact must be kept in 
perspective, for French insur- 
ance companies h pfl only about 
21 per cent of their total 
FFrl,066bn inv es tm ent portfo- 
lio in equities, the worst hit 
sector, while property invest- 
ments, 12 per cent of book 
value bnt substantially more in 
market terms. sdU represent a 
c onside ra b le cushion. 

If there has been some fiat- 
toning off in Paris property 
prices, there has certainly been 
no decline of the sort suffered 
in London, and many proper- 
ties represent decades of 

nwrpfltispd g fllns- 

The largest companies seem 

unlikely to suffer any great 
downturn in Investment 
income this year, for big 
groups such as UAP have a 
policy of realising as much as 
possible of their portfolio turn- 
over in the first months of the 
year. 

One senior insurer estimates 
that it would require a further 
15 per cent decline in the 
equity market before the big 
companies had to start ma kin g 
significant write-offs on their 
equity holdings. 

Some leading insurers hope 
the stock market decline will 
help to soften French competi- 
tion on premiums, as compa- 
nies try to improve their 
underwriting results, particu- 
larly in the accident sector. 

"This year's generally bad 
underwriting results and the 
disappearance of capital gains 
as a source of income should 
normally mean an increase in 
premiums for 1991, but if we 
raise our premiums alone, it 
will cut our sales even fur- 
ther,'* lamented one msnrer. 

George Graham 


FRANCE'S leading hanks have 
found the City of London an 
irresistible lure. 

All of them have tried, over 
the last five years, their band 
in the London market, with 
strategies ranging from the 
acquisition of large British 
subsidiaries to the develop- 
ment of their own activities. 

So far, the results have been 
inconclusive. Some French 
banks have suffered setbacks, 
but none has been obliged to 
shat up shop entirely. On the 
other han d, none can 
outright success. 

In the first stage, French 
banks chose the classical 
option of teaming up, with a 
majority or minority stake, 
with London stockbrokers. Par- 
ibas bought Quilter Goodison 
in 1986. closely followed by 
Societe Generate with Strauss 
Turnbull and Credit Commer- 
cial de France (CCF) with 
Laurence PrusL 

These bank-broker partner- 
ships have not been without 
problems, and over the last 
year, a new stage of French 
investment has begun, focus- 
ing on the acquisition of fund 
management companies. 

Comparing the strategies of 
the French banks in London is 
not easy, for the aims and 
have varied widely. Two 
groups, however, can be distin- 
guished: those who by the size 
of their acquisitions or by the 
type of services they have 
sought to offer - notably in 
fund management - have 
tried to penetrate the UK 
domestic market, and those 
who have chosen to approach 
London mainly In its capacity 
as an international financial 
centre. 

In the first category, the big- 
gest effort has been made by 
Credit Lyonnais, the second 
largest state-owned bank, with 


the purchase in 1987 of Alexan- 
ders Laing and Cruickshank 
(ALQ. 

This substantial London 
stockbroker has had its diffi- 
culties in the post-Big Bang 
market, and its losses have 
weighed heavily on Credit 
Lyonnais's own results. It has 
now been thoroughly over- 
hauled and rechristened Credit 
Lyonnais Capital Markets. 
pfwTidoning market-making in 
UK securities in favour of con- 
tinental stocks. 

In this way, Credit Lyonnais 
sought to exploit its European 
dimension, rather than compet- 
ing on the home turf of the big 
UK brokers. In the same way, 
it has closed ALCs gilts 
operations In favour of the 
Eurobond market. 

The company is now seeking 
to develop its corporate fin a n ce 
business and has kept some 
specialised subsidiaries, such 
as its commodity broking and 
discount house units, not to 
mention Laing and Cruick- 
shank Investment Manage- 
ment, which manages private 
client funds of slightly over 
£3bn. 

Overall Credit Lyonnais has 
incontestably managed to build 
up a real presence in the City 
- ALC is, for example, the 
only French-owned firm to fig- 
ure among the top 10 for finan- 
cial analysis in the Extel sur- 
vey. It remains, however, to 
justify the operation finan- 
cially: what with the purchase 
price, accumulated losses and 
restructuring costs, it has so 
far cost Crddit Lyonnais 
dearly. 

Socfete G6n£rale, on the 
other hand, is expanding the 
services of its broking subsid- 
iary, Socfote G£n£rale Strauss 
Turnbull Strauss Turnbull in 
which Hambros Bank owns a 
17 per cent stake, has in the 


past year extended its activi- 
ties to include market-making 
in th e stocks composing the 
FTSE-100 index, going against 
the trend. 

It is also building up its 
research activities, and makes 
a market in French, Dutch and 
German stocks. 

Since last year, Societe Gen- 
erates presence in London has 
also included Touche Remnant, 
a symbol of the new attraction 

that British fund management 
companies hold for French 
hawks. 

Touche Remnant's £3bn 
under management adds to 
£19bn managed in Paris by 
Societe Generate, which is aim- 
ing to develop its mutual fund 
management business on an 
international scale. 

Indosuez, the merchant 
hanking subsidiary of the Suez 
group, bas shown the same 
interest in fund management, 
with the acquisition of Gart- 
more, with some £7 bn under 
management 

In the stockbroking field, 
too, Indosuez has recently 
reinforced its subsidiary W.I. 
Carr, a specialist In Asia 
Pacific markets where its own 
presence is already strong, by 
buying the name and some of 
the teams of Kitca t and Aitken, 
to give it a British dimension. 

These moves, however, are 
not quite on the same scale as 
Indosuez' s rejected approach a 
year earlier to Morgan Gren- 
fell, the London merchant 
bank, which chose to sell out 
to Deutsche Bank. 

CCF, meanwhile, decided to 
give up its broking business 
entirely, closing down the bulk 
of Laurence Prust this spring; 
with a market share of less 
than one per cent, the French 
bank saw no way of obtaining 
a satisfactory return on its 
investment 


On the other hand, CCF has 
reinforced Its fund manage- 
ment arm by finally taking 
control of Framlington, after 
several years of complicated 
relations with this company, 
which has some £2.4bn under 
management. Besides fund 
management, the bank's other 
focus is on investment banking 
activities such as mergers and 
acquisitions and financial engi- 
neering. 

Those who have focused on 
London's position as an inter- 
national financial centre, 
include Paribas, the invest- 
ment banking group privatised 
in 1987, and Banque Nationolc 
de Paris (BNP), the largest 
state-owned bank. 

Paribas Capital Markets has 
h.itf its workforce in London, 
and has recently extended its 
range from Eurobonds, where 
it has long been a large player, 
especially in Ecus and dollars, 
into Euro-equities. Notwith- 
standing its purchase of 
Quilter Goodison - whose pri- 
vate client business it quickly 
shed - Paribas has relied less 
on acquisitions than most of 
its French rivals. This year, it 
has added a bond management 

subsidiary to its London busi- 
ness. 

BNP has centred on the 
international aspects of Lon- 
don. Its subsidiary BNP Capital 
Markets is split between Lon- 
don and Paris and concentrates 
on the Euro-markets. 

In the equity sector. BNP 
has restricted itself to recruit- 
ing relatively small teams, 
which allow it to offer speci- 
alised services, notably cover- 
ing the markets of southern 
Europe. 

Patrick de Jacquelot, 
London Correspondent, 
Les Echos 










Your local bank may be fine for all your 
local banking but can it help when you move 
into other parts of Europe? 

When you decide to do business in 
another country, you want a bank that can help 
you manage all your cross-border needs. 

Barclays has a network of over 400 
Business Centres across Europe. So wherever 
your business takes you, we're already there. 

As an established worldwide bank, we’re 
on the Continent to stay. In fact we’ve been 
here since 1889, and we’re still growing. 

We offer a complete range of international 
financial services. These include cross-border 
investment, trade finance, foreign exchange 
management and advice to help you get the 
most out of business in any country. 

But crossing the border is just the 
first problem you face. You also need to deal 
with different languages, laws, cultures and 
customs. 

To help overcome these, we arm you with 
expert advice on everything from international 
company structures to local business customs. 

Whether you plan to embark on your first 
cross-border trade venture, set up a subsidiary 
in another country or make any other inter- 
national moves, talk to us first. Call Erick 
JRaby in Paris on (l) 40068357 or John Bulford 
in London on 071 626 1567. 


BARCLAYS 


FOR CROSS-BORDER FINANCIAL SERVICES CALL 071 626 1567. 
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Stockbrokers face increasing competition, says George Graham 

Tuffier collapse highlights 
decline in commission rates 
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MR Thierry Tuffier had for. 
years been one of the znost 
flamboyant members of the 


his showy yacht and his lavish 
parties, thin eminently clubba- 
ble stockbroker, a former man- 
aging director of the Evian 
mineral water company, had 
gone all out in his dash to 
bund his company, Tuffier et 
Assodes, into a Large aU-roond 
stockbroking group, dependent 
neither on a French bank nor 
on a foreign broking firm. 

Tuffier’s collapse in July cre- 
ated even more of a splash 
than its rise. On July 10, Tuf- 
fier ann ounced that it would 
have to cut its payroll by a 
third after losing FFr62m In 
the first five months of the 
year; a week later, it had filed 
for bankruptcy. 

The case has also been 
referred to the courts by the 
Commission des Operations de 
Bourse (COB), the French 
stock market watchdog; for an 
investigation of possible fraud- 
ulent use of clients' securities. 

The exact size of Tuffier’s 
deficit is not yet known, but it 
is already certain that reim- 
bursing clients will wipe out 
the entire FFr200m stock 
exchange guarantee fund, 
obli g in g the exchange to call 
on Its members to pay up in 
order to reconstitute the fund. 

The stock exchange has had 
to abandon 90 per cent of the 
FFrllOm it was owed by Tuf- 
fier, and Caisse Centrale des 
Banques Populaires, the cen- 
tral organisation of the French 
retail banking group which 
was one of Toffier’s sharehold- 
ers, had to renounce 80 per 
cent of the FFrl40m it was 
owed. 


The Tuffier collapse pointed 
a worry ing searchlight on the 
rest of Paris's stockbrokers, 


faced increasing competition 
and a decline of about 35 per 
cent in commission rates. Even 
though equity trading volume 
In the first eight months of this 
year is 26 per cent higher than 
a year earlier at an average of 
FFr2.9bn a day, activity has 
been unevenly spread, with 
business going to a handful of 
l ead ing brokers on the one 
hand, and to the brokers tied 
to big retail hank networks on 
the other. 

Yet the Paris market is no 
worse off than many other 
international markets. 

Yet life has 
become difficult in 
the middle and 
lower ranks 

Without mentioning Drexel 
Burnham Lambert on the other 
side of the Atlantic, London 
has seen far more brokers 
forced to close down by losses, 
and the adjustment to lower 
volumes and tighter co mmis - 
s ions is being made in many 
continental exchanges. 

“The problem of the interme- 
diaries is the same as In other 
financial centres, there is the 
same phenomenon of adapta- 
tion. Beyond the specific prob- 
lems, paradoxically our stock- 
broking firms have never had 
such solid shareholders,” com- 
ments Mr Regis Rousselle, 
chairman of the French Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr Rousselle notes, too, that 


new players are coming into 
the broking market, with Altos 
Finance, a subsidiary of the 
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banking group, as well as Pal- 
las, the financial group headed 
by Mr Pierre Moussa, taking 
stakes in a number of brokers. 
UBS Phillips and Drew, too, 
has recently applied for a Paris 
broking seat 

Nevertheless, the Tuffier epi- 
sode highlights four questions: 
the weakness of the indepen- 
dent brokers, the ambiguity of 
the guarantee provided by 
banks who are minority share- 
holders in broking firms, the 
role of the stock exchange as 
supervisor, and the segregation 
of client accounts. 

For the independent brokers 
- now only six out of the 45 
Paris firms - the doubt can be 
self-fulfilling, for some institu- 
tions have cut their dealings 
with them in order to be abso- 
lutely assured of the security 
of their transactions. 

“We don’t believe in the 
independents, unless they are 
just portfolio managers or in 
small niches,” commented one 
leading foreign banker. 

Some, such as Saintoin Kou- 
let and Meunier de la F 'Ur- 
ttj&re, have already drawn the 
obvious conclusion and uptight 
the backing of a bigger bank. 
Others, such as Wargny and 
Pinatton, are persevering, and 
have produced creditable earn- 
ings, continuing to make prof- 
its in the difficult first half of 
this year. 

Between the independents 
and the firms which have been 
wholly taken over by banks or 
institutions, there is a tier of 
firms which have one or more 
significant outside sharehold- 



ROgls Rousselle (above): 
problem of the intermediaries. 
Dealing room of BNP (right) 

ers. but no majority owner. 

These range from market 
leader Chalet Dupont, 40 per 
cent owned by Credit Lyon- 
nais, to the aristocratic firm of 
Fauchier-Magnan-Durant des 
Aulnois, which has the back- 
ing of the Caisse des Depots., 
Union des Assurances de Paris 
and Kleinwort Benson with 10 
per cent each. 

Id cases like these, it is clear 
that the institutional share- 
holder provides an implicit 
guarantee. But Tuffier, too, 
could be regarded as failing 
into this category, with the 
Banques Populaires holding 
12.45 per cent 

Mr Pierre Beregovoy, the 
finance minister, took aim at 
this problem last month, mak- 


ing it plain that he thought the 
shareholders of a broker had 
responsibilities, even if they 
had the right to limit their 
involvement to the level of 
their stake. 

“ In that case, however, they 
should not give the public to 
understand that they will sup- 
port their subsidiary In case of 
difficulty,” he warned. 

As far as the role of the 
stock exchange goes, the epi- 
sode may hasten a trend to 
increase the separation of its 
different functions. 

The organisation has already 
been split into the Societe des 
Bourse Franq-aises (SBF). the 
exchange itself, and the Con- 
seil des Bourse de Valeurs 


THE CAISSE DES DEPOTS GROUP IN 1989 

IMPROVED PERFORMANCE, INCREASED MARKET SHARE 

1980-1989: for Caisse des Depots et Consignations (CDQ, a decade of unprecedented transformation. Competing with 
the private sector in an increasingly international environment, CDC has transformed itself into a decentralized market- 
driven financial group active in four major areas: capital markets and banking; savings and insurance; fiduciary activities; 
public housing and local development CDC, together with its subsidiaries and affiliated units, constitutes one of the 
world’s largest financial institutions, managing assets of nearly US $277 billion*. 
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CAPITAL MARKET 

AND BANKING ACTIVITIES 

Banking - CDCs original mission - remains a major 
aspect of its operations. Total assets of CDCs banking 
sector remained stable at about US $45 billion. 


CDC plays a major role in the primaiy bond market and is 
stepping up its market-making capabilities in the secon- 
dary market With US $133 billion in securities under 
management, the CDC Group is far and away France's 
leading institutional asset manager. 


CDCs net income from capital market and banking acti- 
vities rose by 15% to US $800 million, in 1989. With retai- 
ned earnings adding to its equity base, CDC is in a strong 
financial position, enabling it to pursue its banking opera- 
tions while investing actively in prime real estate and 
selected securities. 


SAVINGS AND INSURANCE 

CDC manages France’s tax-exempt passbook savings, 
primarily used to finance public housing programs. In 
1989, despite a drop in total deposits For the first time ever 
- from US $ 125.6 to US $ 124.9 billion - CDC preserved 
the absolute safety and liquidity of these funds. 


The CDC Group's mutual funds - distributed through 
the associated local “Ecureuil" and post office savings 
bank networks - attracted net deposits of nearly US 
54. / billion last year, raising total hinds managed in col- 
w?c?£ Sa - V '- Q ® s hi vestment instruments to about 
US$26 billion. Excluding money market mutual funds, 
the Group ranks first in France -wirh an 71% market share 
- ana in Europe In terras of mutual fund management. 


With premium income of US $4.05 billion, up 48% 
for the year, Crop's share of the French life insurance 
market rose from 10% to nearly 12%, strengthening its 
i^kngposition in the sector. Net income rose by 13% to 
US $122 million. 

• At the Dfirtnbrr 29. 1989 rxtAange rates of US SI - FF 5.774. 
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FIDUCIARY ACTIVITIES 

On behalf of the French Slate, CDC manages a number 
of specialized funding institutions, primarily pension 
funds for local public service employees and highway 
construction financing organizations. In 1989, efforts to 
achieve productivity gains in this area resulted in signifi- 
cantly improved performance. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 

AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 

The outstanding portfolio of public housing financing - a 
priority mission for CDC - totalled US $ 66-2 billion at 1989 
yearend. New loans granted during the year amounted to 
US $63 billion. Despite lower deposits in tax-exempt 
passbook savings accounts, CDC was able to satisfy the 
need for financing in this area, thanks in partto early loan 
repayments and active loan securitization programs. 

Credit Local de France (CLF) - the leading banker to 
French local authorities - raised its market share from 
42% to 44% last year, and recorded a 15% increase in net 
income to US $147 million. 

Fully dependent on French and international capital 
markets for its funding. CLF is France’s second largest 
bond issuer after the French state. It is the only French 
issuer to enjoy Ana/ AAA ratings from Moody's and 
Standard and Poor's without benefit of guarantees by the 
Republic of France. 

A specialist in sophisticated infrastructure project finan- 
cing, CLF has begun to export its expertise to the rest of 
Europe and the US. 

In 1989, the C3D Group, the major provider of support 
services to French local authorities, recorded a 20% 
increase in revenues to over US $ L90 billion enabling it 
to report consolidated income of US $42 million, It is 
active in housing and teal estate development, urban ser- 
vices, cable communications, transportation, data pro- 
cessing and management consulting, tourism and recrea- 
tional activities, and export of economic development 
engineering. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION 

The CDC Group's internationalization is proceeding at a 
rapid race. In Western Europe, it has established itself as 
a leading manager and distributorofsavings and life insu- 
rance products, and is playing a group role in European 
infrastructure development projects. It is increasingly 
involved in partnexship projects in Eastern Europe. And, 
in New York and Tokyo, it is strengthening its capital 
market capabilities. 


A! the crossroads of the private and public sectors, of national and local interests, the CDC Group is applying state-of-the-art mana- 
gement methods to public service undertakings, and enhancing the efficiency of its “public trust*' activities. 



(CBV), the regulatory author- 
ity, but they have shared the 
same chairman, Mr Rousselle, 
and have been closely inter- 
linked. 

Mr Rousselle has now 
announced his intention of 
stepping down from the CBV 
in the near future, but he has 
also let It be known that he 
thinks the Commission Ban- 
caire, the supervisory arm of 
the Bank of France, should 
take over the task of ‘control- 
ling the non-broking activities 
of stock exchange firms. 

Others go further, and 
believe that the supervision of 
broking firms should be 
entrusted outright to the Bank 
of France or to the COB. 

“They have to be tougher on 
the weak. That is much easier 
for a public authority than for 
a professional body like the 
stock exchange, ” comments 
one law officer. 

Segregation of client 
accounts is a principle that the 
COB, as guardian of the pub- 
lic's savings, now appears 
determined to put into effect. 
The freeze on client accounts 
at Tuffier, necessary to work 
out who owned what, may 
have been much more costly 
than any fraud, and the COB is 
keen that if there should be 
another broker default in the 
toture, ft should not have to 
wield the same sledgehammer 
and freeze accounts. 

Segregation will cost 
money, however, and some 
intermediaries doubt whether 
it would be truly effective 
unless brokers set up a sepa- 
rate line at tbe central 
Sicovam securities clearing 
house for individual cus- 
tomer, an operation which few 
believe to be practicable. 

Some form of segregation 
may prove an essential market- 
ing ploy, however, and even 
some brokers wholly owned by 
big banlcq have moved their 
custody operations to their par- 
ent in order to reassure cus- 
tomers. 

“Individual investors are get- 


ting very risk-averse in their 
choice of counterparties, and 
we are seeing a number of 
investors shifting their portfo- 
lios from stockbrokers to big 
institutions. This is different to 
the UK, where investors are 
much more sensitive to perfor- 
mance ” comments Mr Gael de 
Pontbriand, consultant on 
financial institutions at Coo- 
pers & Lybrand Assodes in 
Paris. 

This has tended to over- 
shadow, perhaps unfairly, the 
sustained strong performance 
of some of the top Paris bro- 
kers. Cholet Dupont Oddo (35 
per cent owned by Assurances 


Gdnerales de France), Cour- 
coux Bouvet (100 per cent Pari- 
bas) and Cheuvreux de Virieu 
(92 per cent Indosuez) all pro- 
duced over FFrSGm of profits 
last year. Bacot Allain, owned 
by Warburgs of the DEL proba- 
bly did the same, but it does 
not disclose earnings. Investors 
mention the improvement in 
the quality of research and 
back office execution at many 
leading brokers. 

Yet life baa become difficult 
in the middle and lower ranks, 
especially when you have to 
put your hand in your pocket 
to pay for the mistakes of your 
bankrupt competitors. 
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A French company dealing in financial and economic studies 
among the European leaders in its category, EUROSTAF carries 
out and publishes in-depth analyses on die main French, Euro- 
pean, even world sectors of activities, and extensive surveys on the 
large industrial groups. 

Among the latest titles recently published: 

• The French food production industry: 
background of the development and valuation. 

• Commercial p roperty In France. 

• Water distribution in Europe. 

• World industry of software. 

• The large worldwide cement-manufacturers. 

• Building societies in Europe. 

• Cooperative banks fiicing the European challenge. 

To receive a documentation on one of these studies 
or the list of our publications, 
please send the coupon below to: EUROSTAF 
23, boulevard des Italiens, 75002 PARIS. FRANCE. 

TeL 49 24 90 50 - Fax 49 24 07 03. 

I wish to receive: 

□ The presentation of study on: 

□ The list of your publications. 

Name: - — ... Function: — 

Company: — 

AddreSS: - — — — - , n-r-n 


CAISSE DES DEFOTSET CONSIGNATIONS 
GROUP 
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EUROPEAN FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


OVER the past 18 months, 
France's balance of payments* 
statistics have started to pro- 
vide documentary proof erf a 
phenomenon that had been vis- 
ible to financial 'market dealers 
for some time: foreigners are 
buying French securities. 

Purchases by foreigners of 
French securities more than 
doubled "in 1989 from the previ- 
ous year to total FFrl85J3bn. 
This level of investment 
appears Ukely to be maintained 
in 1990/ with Fft42.7bn of net 
purchases- by foreigners In the 
first , quarter of the year and 
FFr53 bn in tbe second quarter. 

These capital flows- reflect 
principally =th» strength of 
investors’ - confidence in the 
French economy and in the 
solidity of the" French franc; 
they also show the effect of the 
ending of the. last of France's 
exchange controls. 

They are a tribute to the 
overhaul of France’s capital 
markets over the past five 
. years, which -have created mar- 
kets with swifter and more reli- 
able trading systems', better 
settlements- procedures and 
financially stronger intermedi- 
aries. - .... 

The overhaul has affected 
both the bond markets, where 
the OAT. French government 


tapstocks are among the most 
liquid issues in the world, and 
the equity market which has 
completely left behind it the 
club-like atmosphere of the old 

. Palais Brongniart, where trad- 
ing in the 1970s used to be lim- 
ited: to a two-hour period from 
1£3Gpm to SLSOpm. By L30pm. 
all but the most devoted deal- 
ers deserted the trading floor, 
usually for the nearby Vaude- 
ville -bistrot 

.. The reforms have now been 
almost completed: the old car- 
tel has been broken, and com- 
petition has free rein: Paris is 
now fully integrated into the 
international financial mar- 
kets; and the technology has 
been completely transformed, 
with . the introduction of 
screen-based trading. 

Virtually all that remains to 
be completed of the great capi- 
tal market reforms is the intro- 
duction of Relit, a computer- 
ised settlements system whose 
start-up is under way. 

The reform has brought 
many hiccoughs, and is some- 
tunes criticised as being a slav- 
ish imitation of London’s Big 
Bang, with the same conse- 
quences that London suffered 
after stock market reform. 

''Honestly, we could have 
done better, but 1 don't think 


George Graham looks at confidence in the capital markets 

Foreign investment doubles 


Paris stock market trading volume (FFr bn) 



Shares 

Bonds 

Total 

Market 

cap (equity) 

1986 

384.4 

1.673.5 

2,094.8 

1,104.2 

1987 

522.1 

2.426.5 

3.011.6 

929.2 

1988 

412-7 

3,424.9 

3,860.3 

1.483.7 

1988 

667.5 

3,310.0 

4.029.0 

2,111.8 

1990 (Aug) 

482.7 

1,966.3 

2,449.6 

1.874.7 


Source: SaoM doa Bourse Fnmtltn 


we have lessons to receive 
from anyone, notably not from 
London,” comments Mr Andre 
Levy-Lang, executive board 
chairman of Paribas. 

The problem is that Paris 
has all the tools and attributes 
of an international market, but 
in equities, at least, it still 
lacks the sheer size of the 
world's main financial centres: 
New York, Tokyo or London. 

“Paris has the liquidity of a 
market its size, that is to say, a 
market which represents only 
20 to 30 per cent of the coun- 


try's gross domestic product, 
and where the biggest listed 
companies have a capitalisa- 
tion of FFrSObn or so. In Lon- 
don. the biggest companies are 
about FFrlSObn, so obligatorily 
they have more liquidity.” 
admits Mr Rdgis Rousselle. 
chairman of the stock 
exchange. He adds that Paris 
has considerable growth poten- 
tial ahead of it. 

The French stock market 
boasts 608 domestic listed com- 
panies and 223 foreign listings, 
with a combined market capi- 


talisation of FFrl,952bn, 
according to the statistics of 
the Commission des 
Operations de Bourse <COB). 
The UK has three times as 
many listed companies with a 
combined market capitalisa- 
tion 2% times greater. 

Even these figures present 
an exaggerated view of the 
potential depth of the French 
market, for a large proportion 
of listed companies, particu- 
larly on the second market, 
have a free float representing 
only 10 per cent or sometimes 
less of their shares. Many 
listed companies are wholly 
controlled subsidiaries of other 
listed companies. 

In the bond market, this 
problem is not felt, for the gov- 
ernment has become a prized 
issuer, both for the quality of 
its signature and for the regu- 
larity of its issuing technfoues, 
based on a monthly auction of 
two to three tapstocks, known 
as OATs. 


Total French government 
bonds outstanding amount to 
some FFr785bn, but the issuing 
policy has concentrated trad- 
ing on a few benchmark issues. 
The French Treasury’s own 
liquidity indicator, covering 
dealings in the OAT 9.7 per 
cent 1997, the OAT 9.5 per cent 
1996. the OAT 8.125 per cent 

1999 and the OAT 8.5 per cent 

2000 (the tapstock being 
issued), shows turnover aver- 
aging FFr259bn a day on the 
Paris market. A further 
FFriUKbn a day on the Cedel 
and Euroclear systems, in the 
lull of August this year, and a 
thir d higher in June. 

This effect may be felt in the 
Ecu bond sector, where the 
French Treasury’s two issues, 
OAT Ecu 8 -5 per cent 1997 and 
OAT Ecu 9.5 per cent 2000, now 
have Ecu3.9bn in issue, making 
them among the most liquid 
lines available in the European 
currency - a considerable 
advantage for the new Matif 


Ecu bond futures contract. 

The shorter end of the debt 
market offers considerable 
liquidity, with FFrl95bn of 
commercial paper in issue at' 
the end of August, FFr592bn of 
certificates of deposits, and 
FFrS59bn of Treasury bills. 

In equities, however, the 
depth of the market still leaves 
much to be desired, and mar- 
ket conditions serai unlikely to 
encourage many new issuers. 

The essential second stage 
is before us; to give the Paris 
mariiet a dimension in scale 
with our economy. If we can 
achieve that, I don't think our 
intermediaries or our systems 
will prove any handicap," Mr 
Rousselle says. 

There is little that the stock 
exchange can do to encourage 
this development, but Mr Rous- 
selle is a partisan of favourable 
tax treatment for equity invest- 
ment plans in order to encour- 
age long term savings. 

The French stock exchange, 
remains the standard-bearer 
for moves to create a working 
Euroquote system federating 
European stock markets, with 
the exchange of share price 
information, automatic order 
routing between markets and 
co-ordinated clearing. 

This project is under way. 
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Andr* Levy-fang 

with technical studies into an 
electronic share price informa- 
tion system dubbed Pipe. The 
London stock exchange Is tak- 
ing pari in this project, 
although it often appears to be 
more interested in extending 
its own Seaq International sys- 
tem. 

“If we are going to build 
Europe, we can't keep looking 
over our shoulders. Euroquote 
is the first stage of a collabora- 
tion which will necessarily be 
much wider. We can't stop 
there." Mr Rousselle concludes. 


— Ifcy, 
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The foreign presence in the banking system has a long history 

Outsiders in a difficult market 


A FOREIGN presence is no 
novelty to France's banking 
market Banks such as Morgan 
Guaranty and Banco de Bilbao 
trace their French origins back 
before the tom of the century. 

Recently this presence has 
expanded rapidly; and over the 
last five years the number of 
foreign controlled hanks oper- 
ating in France has grown by a 
third. 

France boasts 277 foreign 
credit establishments, 127 of 
them from'the European Com- 
munity. To put them into per- 
spective, however, their com- 
bined total loan book 
amounted at the' end of 1989 to 
FFri64bn,! according to the 
Commission Bancaire, the 
banking supervis o ry authority 
- a little over 3 per cent of 
total bank lending in France. 
Their position in the money 
markets and in the wholesale 
banking market was rather 
greater. 

The past few years have seen 
some variations in the form 
this foreign presence takes. 
The US contingent has grown 


slowly in number, but several 
US commercial h anks have 
shut up shop, while investment 
banks have arrived to take 
their place. 

Japanese banks have more 
than doubled in number over 
the last five years, and two erf 
them stood last year, for the 
first time, among the 10 largest 
members of the French Banks 
Association, ranked by total 
assets. 

These figures exaggerate 
their real presence in the mar- 
ket Although seme Japanese 
banks, such as Rank of Tokyo 
- with 25 years presence in 
France - or the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, have developed 
a real client base in areas such 
as real estate, Fuji, the biggest 
foreign hanjc in France by total 
assets. Is principally involved 
in the interbank market It will 
be forced to reduce its balance 
sheet to meet Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements capital ade- 
quacy ratios. 

The newest arrivals have 
come mainly from Europe, 
with 16 new licences granted 


last year to h anks and securi- 
ties houses from other EC 
countries. 

“The attitude of the profes- 
sion has always been welcom- 
ing towards foreign implanta- 
tions," observes the Credit 
Establishments Committee, the 
body which grants banking 
licences, in its latest report 

“Once the regulatory author- 
isations have been obtained, 
the newcomers find it easy to 
form commercial and financial 
relations with the banking 
community. They generally 
obtain without difficulty refi- 
nancing lines or a participation 
in credit or investment 
operations." 

Beyond this symbolic partici- 
pation in the French banking 
market, however, only a hand- 
ful of foreigners have managed 
to establish a truly sig nifican t 
presence. Probably only three 
can boast net profits of over 
FFrlOOm last yean J-P-Morgan 
of the US, Nie nfUz e Schlumber- 
ger Mallet (NSM), owned by 
AB N of the Netherlands, and 
the UK's Barclays Bank. 


Morgan is the oldest estab- 
lished, and from its headquar- 
ters on Paris's Place Vendome 
has built up a position that 
many French banks envy with 
first division corporate, institu- 
tional and individual custom- 
ers. 

“We are the most French of 
the foreigners and the most 
foreign of the French. We are 
French in our franchise, in our 
products, in our teams, but we 
do benefit from our interna- 
tional network,” comments Mr 
Didier Cherpitel, managing 
director and general manager 
of Morgan in Paris. 

NSM is highly rated by com- 
petitors. and is especially 
envied for its base of wealthy 
private clients. 

Barclays, meanwhile, is in 
some ways the most ambitious 
of the three, for alongside 
wholesale, investment banking 
and stockbroking divisions it 
maintains a network Of 35 
branches - modest in compari- 
son with the big French retail 
networks, but substantial for a 
foreigner. 


“Barclays is the only foreign 
bank here with a universal 
banking vocation." says Mr 
Jacques Rambosson, the 
bank's Paris c hairman. 

Mr Rambosson has been 
restructuring Barclays' French 
network and has opened a 
number of specialist personal 
financial management offices, 
but he is also looking for acqui- 
sition opportunities. 

“We are seeking actively 
along two lines: branch net- 
works which could bring us 
economies of scale, and special- 
ist banks which bring added 
value. But we won’t make an 
acquisition just for the sake of 
it.” he says. 

More recently, Basque Inter- 
nationale de Placement (BIP). 
acquired last year by Ger- 
many's Dresdner Bank from 
Societe Generate, can lay claim 
to the same level of profits as 
this trio. 

National Westminster Bank 
might have moved into this 
league had it completed its pro- 
posed acquisition from Credit 
Commercial de France (CCF) of 
Europ€enne de Banque, the 
former Rothschild bank with a 
long history of losses behind it 
but a wealthy clientele and an 
unusual finan cial management 
network. The UK bank 
announced two weeks ago that 
it had been unable to agree 



Jacques Rambosson (above): 
Barclays is tha only foreign 
bank hn Paris with s universal 
banking vocation 

mutually acceptable terms 
with CCF. 

One area in which the for- 
eign h»nkB have had an Impact 
larger than their physical pres- 
ence is in the field of financial 
innovation. 

“You will note that all the 
real innovations in corporate 
financp come from the foreign 
banks; the French banks sim- 



ply follow up," sneers one for- 
eign banker in Paris. 

This has been true for spe- 
cific products such as the 
repackaged perpetual capital 
notes issued by companies 
such as Khone-Poulenc, where 
the running was made by US 
banks such as Merrill Lynch - 
though that team has moved to 
Barclays - and Morgan. 


Mr Jean-Marc Georgy, man- 
aging director of Morgan, leaps 
to France’s defence. 

“It is true that foreign banks 
have introduced some prod- 
ucts, but once a product is on 
the market, the French bonks 
are extremely fast at catching 
hold of it and developing the 
concept 

French banks have been 
acutely creative in areas such 
as warrants, and they have 
also generated ideas that could 
not be used in France but 
which have been used in the 
UK or the US." he says. The 
teams responsible for innova- 
tion at the US banks in Paris 
are almost entirely French, he 
adds. 

Mr Rambosson. on the other 
hand, acknowledges that most 
financial innovations come 
from the US, but says that this 
is not surprising because the 
US has a large and protected 
banking market with spreads 
that encourage imagination. 

“France is not a profitable 
market - on syndications it is 
probably the most difficult 
market in Europe. You cannot 
expect a miracle. You have to 
play the long term, and in the 
long term we have to develop 
our activity in this difficult 
market," he concludes. 
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Wh EN INTEREST RATES BLINK, 

YOUR PORTFOLIO'S VALUE RISES AND FALLS. 


T HAT’S WHAT MAKES 
THE NOTIONAL CONTRACT SO ATTRACTIVE 



Over the last twenty years, you protect yourself against 

INTEREST RATE FLUCTUATIONS A FALL. THE NOTIONAL CONTRACT 
HAVE BEEN BOTH SIGNIFICANT IS TODAY ONE OF THE MOST 
AND UNPREDICTABLE. THE VALUE IMPORTANT FUTURES BOND 
OF BOND PORTFOLIOS RISES AND CONTRACTS IN THE INTERNATIO- 
FALLS IN UNE WITH THESE FLUC- NAL ARENA. A MAJOR SOURCE OF 
TUATIONS. WHICH EXPLAINS THE ITS DYNAMISM IS THE STRENGTH 
INCREASING INTEREST IN THE OF THE FRENCH BOND MARKET. 

MATIF S. A. Notional bond itself linked to strong capi- 
contract. Thanks to this talization of unit trusts 
500.000 FF FACE-VALUE BOND AND MUTUAL FUNDS. AS A 
FOR FUTURE OR OPTION BUYING GENUINE INSURANCE POLICY 
OR SELLING. THE LEVEL OF RISK AGAINST THE RISKS OF LONG 


IS DECREASED. BY SELLING 
NOTIONAL CONTRACTS YOU CAN 
PROTECT YOURSELF 


TERM INTEREST RATE VOLATILITY. 
IT ALLOWS PORTFOLIO MANA- 
GERS -AND THEIR CCJENTS- 


AGAINST A RISE IN RA- jyj ^ | p TO ENJOY A GOOD 

TES ; BY BUYING THEM B9 NIGHT'S SLEEP. 

ASK FOR THE ‘NOTIONAL CONTRACT* BROCHURE FROM THE COMMUNICATION DEPARTMENT MATIF SA 
1 76. rue Montmartre 75002 Paris - T£w (33- 1 1 40 2B.B2.BS 
MIN ITEL SERVICE : 36 1 7 MATlF 
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EVER since its creation in 
19p6, the Matif futures market 
has been Indeed in commercial 
rivalry with Liffe, its London 
coinpetitor. 

-All is fair in marketing, so it 
js*only to be expected that the 
London market should capital* 
isg on the fact that it has man- 
aged to overtake Paris's Matif 
in* overall trading volume, 
' lifted by the success of its new 
German Bund contract 
-Nevertheless, there scarcely 
seems cause for some of the 
n$re alarmist headlines in the 
ranch press proclaiming that 
the Matif has lost the battle 
with Liffe. 

i Liffe is currently in a 
superb position with the suc- 
cess of its Bund contract. 
That’s life," shrugs Mr G€rard 
PfauwadeL Matif s chairman. 

-Overall, the French 
exchange continues to show a 
steady advance In trading vol- 
ume, with a total of 15.5m 
financial futures contracts 
changing hands in the first 
nine months of this year. 

Matif s mainstay remains its 
“tobtionner contract, a stan- 
dard long-term interest rate 
future based on a basket of 
French government seven to 
id-year bonds, a contract 
which continues to move from 
strength to strength, with vol- 
umes averaging over 66,000 
contracts a day so far this 
yehr. 

' Alongside the “notionnel", 
Matif has made progress with a 
short-term interest rate con- 
tract based on the three month 
Paris interbank offered rate 
(Pibor), a product which has 
averaged 8.000 contracts a day 
from January to September, 
even if It has shown signs of 
slowing down this year. 

>fore spectacular progress 
has come in 1990 with Matifs 
first stock index future, based 
on the CAC 40 index, which 
started slowly in the face of 
competition from the screen- 
based OMF market, but which 
hds begun to take off now that 
it has the French market place 
to itself. 

'‘“We have to recognise that 
thJe start-up was laborious, but 
we now appear to have moved 
from a trading band of around 
2,900 contracts a day to a new 
level of 9,000 to 10,000 a day," 
comments Mr PfauwadeL 
Volume so far this year has 
tripled on the CAC 40 future 
(known affectionately to trad- 
ers as M Picsou n l after the 
miserly uncle of Walt Disney's 
DOnald Duck) with an average 
of 9,699 contracts a day in 
August and 10,266 a day in 
September as investors found 
that the real liquidity in 
the Paris equity market lay 
in- the future, rather than 


MATIF. FUTURES MARKET 


A battle with London 
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Matif tr a d in g volume 
1990 co n tr a ct * (m) 



Total 

NotianneJ 

Jan 

2j99 

1.42 

Feb 

3.15 

1.86 

March 

2.98 

1.74 

April 

2.00 

1.11 

May 

1.86 

1.07 

June 

1.99 

1.21 

July 

1.07 

0.97 

August 

3.19 

1.78 

Sept 

2.3! 

T.28 
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Aattay Aalmood 

In the commodities field MaUF has taken over from the 
old-established Bourse de Commerce (above) 


in the underlying shares. 

Matif is encouraged by the 
development of its options 
activity, with business concen- 
trated on options relating to 
the two Interest rate contracts. 

On the negative side of the 
balance, Matif has to admit 
that it has foiled outright in its 
efforts to relaunch its little 
traded medium-term Interest 
rate contract, based on the four 
year French government 
BTAN note. Its Euro-DM three 
month interest rate contract, 
its answer to Lifie’s long Ger- 
man bond contract, has proved 
a flop - although the attached 
options are slightly less disap- 
pointing. 

“Specialists on the Euro-DM 
pay nothing, but that has stm 
not helped the prosperity of 
the contract I have no more 
ideas - I have run dry," 
admits Mr PfauwadeL 


The French market is put- 
ting these failures down to 
experience: Matifs managers 
note wryly that the market’s 
biggest successes have been 
the ones they thought up them- 
selves, and its flops the prod- 
ucts they devised in response 
to suggestions foam their mem- 
ber banks and brokers. 

Its big hopes for the future 
now rest on its new Ecu long 
bond contract, launched last 
week. 

“If you have a bright new 
idea, you are in with a chance, 
especially if you are the first 
on to the market Liffe suc- 
ceeded in building a Bund mar- 
ket in London, and 1 think they 
will be very difficult to dis- 
lodge. We have another oppor- 
tunity with the Ecu: I hope we 
will be able to establish our- 
selves, and if we do, we will be 
very riiffimif to uproot," says 


Mr Gilbert durieux, Matif Chief 
executive. 

The Ecu contract is based on 
six to 10-year Ecu bonds issued 
by sovereign or supranational 
borrowers. 

Matif has started trading on 
only two forward maturities, 
rather than the traditional 
four, using the two Ecu bonds 
issued by the French Trfeor as 
the underlying bonds. A com- 
mittee of banks will advise on 
adding other bonds, such as 
those issued by the Italian gov- 
ernment or the European 
Investment Bank, for future 
maturities. 

One technical problem is 
that the cheapest bond to 
deliver In payment of the 
futures contract win systemati- 
cally be that whose issuer is 
rated as the worst credit risk. 
Matif may in the future intro- 
duce a signature spread adjust- 
ment, on the advice of the 
banks, to cope with this, 
although officials note that at 
the moment there is little 
spread between different issu- 
ers. 

“We are fairly confident we 
will be able to attract liquidity, 
and that is all that counts; the 
rest is literature,” comments 
Mr PfauwadeL 

Beyond the Ecu contract, 
there remain few obvious new 
product developments, for 
most variations on the theme 
at long or short-term interest 
rates have been covered now 
the Ecu bond contract has 
started trading. 

Stock index futures have 
been the big innovation of 
recent years, hut Matif is scep- 
tical over whether there is real 
demand for a European index 
future, alongside its existing 
CAC 40. 

In the commodities field, 
which Matif has now taken 
over from the old-established 


Bourse de Commerce, there is 
little hope of a renaissance. 
Paris’s coffee contract has 
dwindled to a trickle, and the 
cocoa contract has died out- 
right, while the white sugar 
contract has suffered from 
competition with London. 
Matifs only hopes of reviving 
the commodities market rest 
on very local contracts, such as 
its existing potatoes future, 
traded at Lille in northern 
France. 

“The commodities field has 
lost the products and has grad- 
ually lost its fabric of brokers, 
but we have a feeling that 
there can still be a need for 
domestic contracts." says Mr 
Durieux. 

A cereals future is under 
study, though Mr Durieux does 
not feel that the market is ripe, 
and other regional contracts 
based an relatively fragile and 
untransportable agricultural 
products could be imaging in 
the event of a deregulation of 
the EC common agricultural 
policy. 

Matif perseveres with the 
commodities market more out 
of a sense of duty than out of 
commercial interest. However, 
its efforts to internationalise 
the Paris market are founded 
on a more promising scheme: 
the Globes worldwide elec- 
tronic trading network devel- 
oped by Renters and the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, 
joined by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, in which Matif is the 
main European member - 
with exclusive rights to Ecu 
contracts. 

Globes is expected to start 
up with the two US exchanges 
in the first quarter of 1991, 
with Matif joining in In the 
second half of the year, when it 
has worked out some addi- 
tional prudential and credit 
control systems to protect 
against misuse of the system, 
which will function outside 
normal floor trading hours. 

For apart from liquidity, 
security remains an essential 
part of Matifs stock in trade. 

The futures market still has 
a somewhat louche reputation 
in France, as a result of some 
highly publicised trading 
losses in its early years and of 
some questionable practices by 
individual dealers, but it has 
not suffered the same kind of 
default as the stock market - 
helped by tight monitoring of 
risks and by stiff capital 
requirements. 

The FFr750m minimnm capi- 
tal required for full clearing 
members is approximately dou- 
ble the equity of the best capi- 
talised Paris Stock Exchange 
member. 

George Graham 


The COB has been given greater powers 

Sanctioned to protect 


THE PAST 18 months have 
given the Commission des 
Operations de Bourse (COB), 
France’s financial markets 
supervisory authority, a new 
status, a new chairman and a 
new ratebook. 

The status comes from a law 
passed in August 1989, which 
gave the COB a new indepen- 
dence, along with new and 
enhanced powers of investiga- 
tion and sanction. The new 
rhairmnn is Mr Jean Saint- 
Geours, the 65-year-old former 
c hairman of the CIC banking 
group who has a long career at 
the finance ministry and In 
the state banking sector. 

The new ratebook took lon- 
ger to gestate. after a commit- 
tee headed by Mr Didier Pfeif- 
fer, managing director of 
Union des Assurances de Paris 
(UAP), the largest French 
insurance company, had pro- 
duced a set of recommenda- 
tions. It finally saw the light 
of day this summer, when the 
finance minister gave his 
approval to six new regula- 
tions, which the COB will be 
able to enforce, Imposing fines 
if necessary. 

The regulation laid down 
guidelines for the information 
to be given to the public about 
listed securities, and also cov- 
ered the manipulation of share 
prices, the abuse of mandates 
and the protection of the cli- 
ents of portfolio managers. 

A new procedure, called 
“rescrit". was set up, whereby 
the COB can be consol ted in 
advance on whether a certain 
action Is permissible. 

One final rule took longer 
than the rest to receive the 
approval of the finance minis- 
try: a definition, the first In 
French law, of the concept of 
insider trading. 

This rule aroused opposition 
from the judicial establish- 
ment, which found that the 
COB, a para-legal authority, 
had moved too for on to the 
turf of the lawcourts. 

The new rales provide a 
much tougher framework for 
operators on the French finan- 
cial markets, for the COB will 
be able to penalise contraven- 
tion without having to prove 
any fraudulent intention, as a 
civil law prosecution of Insider 
trading or price manipulation 
must do. 

COB officials argue that the 
automatic nature of these 
sanctions is a protection for 
operators, who can read 


clearly in the new ratebook 
whether their acts are 
regarded as reprehensible, 
rather than having to worry 
about moral grey areas. 

The second protection lies in 
the resale procedure, for the 
prior opinion of the COB pro- 
vides protection against subse- 
quent sanctions. 

“The COB's power to inflict 
Wtiawriai sanctions allows us 
to escape from the all or noth- 
ing dilemma. In France, it Is 
very serious to transmit a case 
to tile law courts. It Is consid- 
ered a sign of Infamy, so much 
so that the COB has often been 
accused of not being willing to 
t fl kg this step, and so appeared 
to be doing nothing. In this 
perspective, the fine is a very 
useful intermediate sanction," 
explains Mr Salnl-Geours. 

The COB is only now mov- 
ing into action with its new 
powers, bat already, it has 
marked up a considerable 
quantity of investig a ti on s. 

In all, 21 cases were referred 
to the public prosecutor’s 
office for investigation in 
1989, compared with five in 
1988 and only two in each of 
the two previous years. 
Already this year, nine cases 
have been referred. 

The Sodetd Generate insider 
trading case, with its blend of 
politics and high finance, has 
aroused the most sustained 
interest in France, but the 
COB also informed the prose- 
cutors of its view that a sub- 
sidiary of the Bouygues con- 
struction group had 
knowingly manipulated the 
share price of the Anx Twris 
Qoartiers department store. 

In the last month, the COB 
has also referred to the prose- 
cutors its finding that Tuffier, 
the bankrupt stockbroker, bad 
misused securities deposited 
with it by clients to provide its 
own float. 

As if to prove that these 
cases are not then forever bur- 
ied by the courts, the COB was 
able to announce in June that 
It had obtained a conviction 
for imridar trading against a 
senior banker - for dealings 
which took place in 1963. . 

Insider trading, however. Is 
merely “the bad and meriting 
side of the stock market", as 
Mr Saint-Geonrs remarks in 
his «nnnal report He views 
the COB’s work as foiling 
more and more into the field 
of systems analysis. 

Indeed, the bulk of the 


COB’s activity last year lay 
not in investigations but in 
the vetting of over 664 docu- 
ments published by listed com- 
panies and in the' authorisa- 
tion of 1,611 mutual funds and 
investment companies. 

In addition, the COB has 
had to vet a host of satellite 
stock market professions such 
as portfolio managers and the 
former half commission 
agents, bringing the first for- 
mal supervision to this hith- 
erto semi-regulated area. 

The COB works in close 
partnership with its counter- 
parts in other countries, and 
has set up an array erf partner- 
ship agreements with the 
Securities Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC) and the Com- 
modities and Futu res Trading 
Commission (CFTC) in the US 
as well as with the Securities 
and Investments Board (SIB) 
in the UK. 

With the SIB, the COB has 
drawn up a joint set of ethical 
principles - which some offi- 
cials hope may be adopted 
internationally at the annual 
meeting of the International 
Stock Market Regulators' 
Organisation In Chile next 
month. 

With the SEC, the COB 
signed an agreement allowing 
for systematic mutual assis- 
tance; a similar agreement 
was signed with the CFTC, but 
here, the two regulatory 
authorities went much further 
by agreeing on the mutual rec- 
ognition of each outer's super- 
vision. 

This agree m ent, a necessary 
appendage to the Globex trad- 
ing system which will link 
France's . Matif futures 
exchange with the Chicago 
exchanges, means Matif prod- 
ucts can be traded in the US 
on Globes and vice versa. 

The COB's greatest problem 
now la living up to public 
expectations: it is widely 
blamed for failing to spot 
shortcomings which, in fact, 
foil outside its purview - such . 
as the regular supervision of 
stockbrokers — and it Is fre- 
quently accused of dragging 
its feet when it foils to come 
up with evidence of wrong- 
doing. 

But Mr .Saint-Geours 
believes that “the missions, 
the grandeur and the servi- 
tudes of the Commission have 
begun to be bettor perceived.” 

GG 



BOMMUNICATION NETWORK 
l FISHING NETS 



ID the qualities of the Cflte d'Azur have the same 
authentic tang— as the traditional fishing nets. Yet its 
dense Industrial fabric spread over 30 Afferent sites 
encompasses a very impressive concentration of new 
technology. Its advanced tetecommunlcatJons network can 
guarantee speed and therefore profitability in the Euro- 
pean marketplace. 

ij&j international airport has made the C6te d’Azur one 
of Europe's major tedtnologkal and financial centers. 

Hjiilti nationals like IBM, Texas Instrunents. Dow 


Chemical, DEC Toyota, Aerospatiale were not mistaken. 
All these hi-tech companies have fallen for the geo- 
strategic charms of the Cfite d'Azur. They have found that 
its sites, and especially Sophia-Anti polk, provide the 
synergy of activities thal fcs essentia! to their success. The 
Riviera is weH stocked with subcontractors and service 
industries which intensify the development of trade and 
industry. The high quality of both loot research and labor 
mate it competitive ta the most advanced markets: those 
connected with Intelligence. The Cfite d’Azur holds afl the 
secrets of the third Industrial revolution ki Its meshes. 
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The signature 

that makes the difference 

Experience, capability and reliability underwrite the Credit National signature - a distinction 
which has earned it a reputation for excellence worldwide. 


EXPERIENCE 

Backed by 70 years of experience in financ- 
ing French industrial development and 
having steadily built up adynamic presence 
on the international scene, Credit National 
continues to strengthen its role as a leading 
player in the major financial marketplaces. 


CAPABILITY 

Originally specialized in long - and medium- 
term financing, Credit National in the last 
few years has considerably broadened its 
range of capabilities to offer the full array of 
financial services to a corporate clientele. 


RELIABILITY 

A large and highly rated borrower in the 
international markets. Credit National has 
a signature synonymous with reliability. 
Today thousands of corporations around 
the world rely on Credit National for 
the best expert advice and customized 
financing. 
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Credit National 




For more information, please contact Paris Headquarters : I'D 45.50.9Z.06 
New York Offices : (2 12) Sj2.6fl.S0 - London Offices : 071 374.0613 
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the past few years, 
French bankers have become 
more and more concerned 
aoont a worrying development 
in the structure off their bal- 
ance! the growing inadequacy 
of their customer deposit base 
to cover their lending. 

In 1979, the French hanWtw 
system boasted combined cus- 
tomer deposits of FFr934bn, 
covering urtiy FFr880bn of 
loans. IT the commercial hnnVo 
• already lent more than they 
\ gathered in the form of depos- 
" v F f 55 ^ m . FPrlObn more 
«ian their total deposits - the 
shortfall was. more thaq wwifc 
up by . the mutual banks, such 
as the Credit Agricole or the 
Credit Mutuel; whose FFr383hn 
of deposits covered only 

FFr312bn of lnan.^ 

Ten years later, the struc- 
ture of the banks' balance 
sheets had changed signifi- 
cantly: total deposits of 
FFr2£34bn covered only 82 per 
cem of lending. The commer- 
cial banks .were stfll in defici t 
- a deficit that had grown 
from FFrlObn to FFr480bn - 
while the mutual banks, tradi- 
tionally deb in deposits, bar? 
moved to a narrowly poised 
equilibrium. 

"The evolution has - been 
very rapid. Hie BNP stin had a 
balance between its deposits 
and its credits in . 1987, and in 
three years we have passed to 
a refinancing deficit of 
FFrfJObn,” says Mr Daniel Lebe- 
gue, joint 'managing director of 
Ban qua Nationals de Paris, the 
largest state-owned bank. 

From one point of view, this 


evolution is merely the natural 
cou n terpart to the strong 
devel o p m ent of lending activ- 
ity which followed the removal 
of credit controls, finally aban- 
doned in 1987. To make up for 
the shortfall in their deposit 
base, banks simply have to bor- 
row more in the money mar- 


George Graham examines the funding structure of the banks 

Worries over imbalances 


A number of leading com- 
- merdal bankers- have taken 
the view that the shortage of 
.deposits 'not only creates a pos- 
sibly dangerous imbalance in 
the money markets, where 
only the Bank of France and 
the Caisse des D&dts, the state 
financial institution that man- 
ages the deposits of France's 
savings bank network, con- 
tinue to be systematic lenders, 
but also represents a serious 
distortion of competition. 

A campaign has begun to 
-obtain changes on three points: 

• The tax rales which encour- 
age savers to put their money 
in money market mutual funds 
taxed at 17 per cent - which 
totalled FFr759bn at the end of 
August, according to Europer- 
formance, the mutual fund sta- 
tistical organisation - rather 
than. in bank Hwpt y ritw tsvreA at 
37 per cent. 

• Obligatory reserve regula- 
tions which require banks to 
keep more unremunerated 
reserves at the Bank of France 
for their on-balance sheet 
deposits than for their off-bal- 
ance sheet money market 

ftrrvic 

• Tax-sheltered savings 
accounts, known as the Livrets 
d'Epargne, which are the 


The balance of the banking system 
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monopoly of the savings banks 
and the Credit Mutuel. 

“I do not underestimate the 
efforts that have been made by 
the various governments 
which have begun the process 
of reform. The Credit Agricole 
has thus become someone we 
can do business with. But the 
same is not true of the savings 
banks nor of the Credit 
Mutual, who do not have the 
same sensitivity as we do to 


their profit «™i loss account 
and who have dug their heels 
in on their privileges," com- 
plains Mr Marc Vi snot, chair- 
man of Societd Generate, the 
biggest private sector commer- 
cial bank. 

The Credit Mutuel have a 
particularly sharp impact on 
the h anking market, for on the 
strength of their cheap Livret 
bleu deposits, they have in 
recent years consistently set 


the market price that others 
have to match in areas such as 
mortgage and consumer lend- 
ing. 

The extent of the problem, 
however, is contested by the 
Bank of France, two of whose 
economists have recently 
devoted themselves to a study 
showing that the deposits 
shortfall is largely made up for 
by the development of market 
instruments such as certifi- 
cates of deposit, and that in 
addition, although banks' 
resources are increasingly tied 
to money market interest 
rates, their loans are also 
increasingly linkpd to the «*nw» 
reference. 

Hie study shows that total 
client resources, if savings 
plans, money market instru- 
ments and bond issues are 
added to conventional deposits, 
amounted to FFr3.091.bn last 
year, compared with total lend- 
ing of FFr2736bn. 

Although the prop o rtion of 
resources which must be paid 
for at money market rates has 
risen to 45 per cent in 1989 
from 25 per cent a decade ear- 
lier, 89 per cent of bank loans 
are granted at floating interest 
rates, and 69 per cent of these 
are indexed on money market 
rates. 


On a political level, the 
banks seem unlikely to win the 
argument 

If the finance ministry is 
ready to consider some modifi- 
cations to the obligatory 
reserve calculations, in the 
interests of obtaining a greater 
equilibrium in the money mar - 
kets, it appears unruffled by 
the continuing tax advantage 
of the Livrets. Mr Pierre Bere- 
govoy, the finance minister, 
seems unlikely to end the tax 
advantages of the Livrets, 
though he may demand that 
some of the product be used for 
financing low income housing. 

As to the development of 
money market funds, the 
finance ministry appears 
unruffled and, indeed, posi- 
tively pleased. 

“It is clear competition 

between savings products has 
become more difficult; banks 
can no longer simply draw on 
captive savings. We think this 
is fundamentally positive, and 
we certainly have no intention 
of braking it," commented one 
official. 

The trouble for the banks is 
that the problem cannot be 
treated in isolation, but is inex- 
tricably linked with other long- 
running French debates such 
as the payment of interest on 
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Daniel Lebdgue: the evolution has been very rapid 
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current deposits and the levy- 
ing of service charges on 
cheque accounts. 

Some bankers believe they 
could have won a global solu- 
tion four or five years ago 
involving the abolition of the 
favoured tax treatment of the 
Livrets, the introduction of 
charges on cheque books, but 
also the payment of interest on 
current deposits. 

The political opportunity for 
such a solution now appears to 
have passed, and some bankers 


recognise that, although there 
may be distortions of competi- 
tion and pressure on lending,, 
margins, there is little sys*. 
temic danger resulting from 
the evolution of the last, 
decade. 

"There is really no problem 
about the equilibrium of toe 
money market - that is sUn-. 
ply a matter of accounting. The. 
only problem is how much the 
banks have to pay for their 
resources," commented one. 
leading Paris banker. 
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FRANCE'S Minitel teletext 
service has given the country a 
headstart in home iMnlring ser- 
vices. All you have to do is to 
consult your hnwir balance is 
switched on the little brown 
box sitting beside your tele- 
phone and dial 3814. 

But although the service is. 
easily available, most bank 
customers prefer more tradi- 
tional means of .communica- 
tion. Some banks can boast 
high usage. Credit Commercial 
de France (CCF*, for example, 
pjaims 60 per cent of its cus- 
tomers use the service, but 
most of the big retail hanks 
have much more modest fig- 
ures. Only an estimated 4 per 
cent of the customers of the 
biggest high street banks use 
their Mini tel services. 

French banks have not given 
up on electronic services, how- 
ever, and some are trying for a 
home hanking system with a 
human touch. 

Since February this year cus- 
tomers of Cortal, a subsidiary 
of the French financial services 
group Compagnie Bancaire. 


have been able to m«kp routine 
hanking enquiries and transac- 
tions 24 hours a day on the 
telephone. By dialling on a 
push-button phone and enter- 
ing a confidential personal 
identity number, customers 
ran hear a real-time break- 
down of their accounts relayed 
by a “synthetic voice". They 
can place orders to buy or sell 
securities in those accounts. 

The service, branded as 
Finexpress, costs only the price 
of a normal telephone call to 
Paris. 

Cortal claims to be the first 
and only hank to offer such a 
telephone home banking ser- 
vice throughout France. While 
it refuses to disclose how much 
has been spent on setting up 
the service, the costs are said 
to be cheap when compared 
with savings to the staff work- 
load. As Cortal does not have 
any branches and answers cus- 
tomers enquiries over the tele- 
phone from 9am to 8pm, the 
saving may be significant. 

Finexpress is being used by 
less than 10 per cent of the 


CONSUMER BANKING 


Fingertip financial services 


bank’s 53,000 clients, which is 
roughly the same proportion of 
its client s nriag Minitel — the 
public, screen-based informa- 
tion network. 

Cortal has a reputation for 
innovation. It was the first 
bank in December 1987, for 
example, to offer interest on 
current accounts with its 
Compte Optimal. It sidestepped 
the law which prevents banks 
from paying interest on cheque 
accounts by putting deposits in 
collective investments, such as 
SICAVs, comprised of 
short-term money market 
instruments and into securi- 
ties. 

The accounts are cleared 
automatically every night. If 
there is a credit, it is used to 


purchase money market nbarwa 
from which interest is paid: if 
there is a debit, shares are sold 
to cover the balance. Assets 
held in computer Optimal are 
worth a total of about FFr4bn, 
which makes up about 50 per 
cent of Coital's total assets 
under management 

Consultation and manage- 
ment of the optimal account is 
available through Minite l and 
Finexpress. 

Some 10 years after the 
introduction of the Minit el net 
work, home banking services 
account for about 30 per cent 
by time of all Minitel use. Ser- 
vices vary between banks but 
most allow users to consult 
their accounts, to order a che- 
quebook, to move money 


between users accounts - 
including payment directly 
into another accountholder’s 
account - and to order the 
buying of shares on the bourse. 

Minitpi home banking also 
eases the management of auto- 
matic ieloving credit facilities. 
While the term of the credit, 
and interest rate given, cus- 
tomers are free to choose the 
level of their monthly repay- 
ments, above a minium level 
These payments can be made 
through Mini tel as can credit 
card payments. 

The cost of Minitel services 
vary enormously between 
banks. Credit du Nord, for 
example, one of the pioneers in 
the provision of Minitel ser- 
vices, charges a fee of FFr15 a 


month plus use, depending on 
the time of day the service is 
used; while Credit Commercial 
de France (CCF) offers it ser- 
vice free of charge. 

Coital's manag in g director, 
Mr Olivier Le Grand, empha- 
sises the advantage of tele- 
phone compared with Minitel 
for home banking services. 

“There are five times as 
many telephones in France as 
there are Minitel screens, so 
Finexpress can us used any- 
where, at home in the office or 
abroad, unlike Minitel,” he 
said. Furthermore, the tele- 
phone is believed to be more 
user-friendly with customers 
over 40 who make up about 
two-thirds of Coital’s clients. 

Credit du Nord is believed to 


hare developed its own tele- 
phone home banking product 
which it is in the process of 
testing. Societe Generate also 
has such a product in the 
wings. But the big retail bonks 
are reluctant to launch their 
own versions of Finexpress 
until France Telcom, the state 
telecommunications company, 
fixes a uniform national rate 
for the cost of the telephone 
call, as is the case with Minitel 
links. France Telecom is not 
expected to announce this 
until next year. 

CCF, which was the first 
bank to offer Minitel home 
banking services, has yet to 
decide to develop its own tele- 
phone banking system. 

Mr Dony, head of Minitel ser- 
vices at CCF, regards an “audi- 
otext" service as only a com- 
plement to the screen service, 
not least because “Information 
is best assimilated when it is 
seen rather than heard”. Fur- 
thermore, he thinks that cus- 
tomers will be worried about 
security breaches. 

Cortal is not surprised by 


the big bank’s reluctance td- 
Innovate in home banking.' 
“Even though it would be easy 
and relatively cheap for them 
to master the technology 
behind an audiotext service, it 
is not port of their strategy," 
said the bank. 

"They want customers to 
physically come to the banks 
from where they hope to sell 
lucrative commission-base cT 
services.” 

France’s biggest retail banks 
- Banque Nationale de Paris 
(BNP), Socilte Generate and 
Credit Lyonnais, “les trois 
viailies” - have less of an 
incentive to be innovative in 
the field of home banking since 
a smaller proportion of their- 
customers use it. 

Instead, the big retail banks 
prefer to target the 20 to 25 per 
cent of depositors who, accord- 
ing to research by the AFB 
(Assocaition Francaise des 
Banques), represents about 6Q 
per cent of a typical French 
bank's deposits. 

Christina Hemsley 
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Living and working in Paris 


Easy if you have the 
power of the permit 


- fiVERY morning, the Ritz, the 
' CriHon and the Plaza Athfriee 
are filled with Parisian busi- 
nessmen tucking into power 
breakfasts. 

" Croissants are ail very well 
when you fetch them from the 
baker to eat at home. They are 
less of a blessing over a busi- 
ness breakfast, to which the 
Parisians have taken with far 
more gusto than Londoners; 
their fatty crumbs can wreak 
havoc with notes and papers. 

Fortunately, living and 
working in Paris have other 
aspects to make np for break- 
fast. Lunch, for example, is 
still generally three courses, 
and alm ost always taken with 
wine. 

When it comes to practicali- 
ties. however, the new arrival 
mns into the same problems 
as in any other large city: 
wrestling with the bureau- 
cracy, and finding somewhere 
to live. 

Bureaucracy strikes before 
you come to France, with the 
filing of duplicate inventories 
of yonr belongings to bring 
into the country, a process in 
which the imminence of the 
single European market 
appears to have made no dent. 

Once yon arrive in Paris, 
yon have to obtain a “carte de 
sejour” or residence permit 
This ordeal is the subject of 
much folklore, mostly exagger- 
ated, among -foreigners living 
in Paris, especially those who 
have had to pass through the 
central prefecture of police on 
the lie de la Cite. 

EC citizens are processed 
more swiftly bat less centrally 
in an anonymous building 
next to the fire station on Ave- 
nue Parmentier. 

It is advisable, if yon are 
planning to stay longer than a 
year, to convert yonr driving 
licence. If yon leave it too late, 
you might have to pass the 
French driving test, which 
involves an expensive and 
lengthy course with a driving 
school, or else find a friend at 
the prefecture to help smooth 
over the formalities. 

Housing, too. is the subject 
of much folklore, again usu- 
ally exaggerated. New arrivals 
cannot expect to know which 
districts they want to live in, 
or how much of a flat - 
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houses are imaginable only for 
the seriously wealthy, or for 
those ready to live outside the 
Paris city walls - to expect 
for their money. 

An agent who asks for a 
year's rent down in advance is 
trying it on, and should be 
shown the door Immediately. 

It is possible to find accom- 
modation, so long as yon do 
not insist on the He Saint 
Louis, either by scanning the 
small advertisements In the 
Figaro newspaper on Monday 
morning, or by making the 
rounds of the property 
agents.(l) 

Prices vary according to dis- 
trict. A small three room flat 
of 60 sq metres in the unfash- 
ionable 10th arrondissement 
or in the 19th or 20th might 
rent for FFr5,000 to FFr6.500 a 
month. In the more elegant 
7th, dose to the Invalides. or 
in the 16th, In western Paris, 
It might cost anything from 
FFr8,500 upwards. 


Some a P-E innmatKmal I 

Rent controls are no longer 
as strict as under the Quillot 
law, repealed in 1986. which 
enforced six-year renewable 
leases indexed on the cost of 
construction, bat some regula- 
tions still exist 

For buyers, prices have 
shown signs of stabilising 
recently. They can be as low as 
FFr10,000 per sq metre for old 
flats in the outlying 19th and 
20th arrondissements, but 
could range from FFr20,000 to 
FFr27,000 in the Latin Quarter 
or the I6th and up to 
FFr37,000 a sq metre in the 
7th. New developments can 
fetch considerably more. 

Once installed, newcomers 
usually find Paris an easy city 
to live in. It Is, for one thing, 
very s mall, measuring barely 
12 km by gjon. This means that 
walking to work is not an 
impossible dream: one British 
banker crosses the Alexander 
m bridge on foot every morn- 
ing on tiie way to his office, a 



living, working and shopping (above) In Parts: 
the new arrival has to tackle the same Wt of problems that 
are found In large cities throughout the world, however thwns 
are compensations such as the Galariss Lafayette (below) and 
the Louvre (MQ 


stone's throw from the Ely see 
Palace. 

For those who cannot or will 
not walk, the public transport 
system remains among the 
quickest and most extensive in 
the world, with a monthly 
"Carte Orange" season ticket, 
which covers buses, metros 
and the RER express trains 
within Paris, costing FFr180. 

The only large drawback to 
the metro Is its vulnerability 
to strikes, but yon can often 
pass several months at a 
stretch without suffering from 
these. Car transport, on the 
other hand, involves almost 
permanent suffering and is to 
be avoided by all but the most 
competitive. 

Taxation, too, can cause 
headaches. Tax pressure over- 
all is heavier than in most 
other European countries, but 
there are many exemptions 
and loopholes. Social security 
contributions, but not income 
tax, are deducted. 


It requires an advanced 
degree in astrophysics to cal- 
culate your income tax liabil- 
ity accurately, although dur- 
ing the tax declaration season 
at the beginning of the year 
the finance ministry provides 
a helpful service on the Mini- 
tel teletext system. 

The most detailed guide to 
filling ont tax declarations, 
due in by the end of February 
each year, is put out by the 
magazine Vie Ouvriere, pub- 
lished by tiie CGT, the commu- 
nist trade nnion.(2) Accoun- 
tants Coopers & Lybrand, have 
produced a slimmer guide to 
the French tax system for for- 
eign nationals.(3) 

“With the combination of 
Income-splitting rules and pro- 
gressive tax rates, the top 
marginal tax rate begins at 
FFr239,120 for a single person 
and at FFr47lL240 for a mar- 
ried couple with two chil- 
dren, 1 * according to Coopers & 
lybrand. 


The best way to avoid pay- 
ing income tax is to have at 
least four children. That way, 
yon can qualify for the bronze 
mprfai for famiifoK, as well as 
cut price fares on the railways. 

Even though many French 
ci tizens riaim blithely that tax 
evasion is a national sport, 
this may not be a good idea. 

When yonr time comes to 
move, the customs will not let 
your belongings leave France 
without a “quitns fiscal” certi- 
fying that yon are in good 
standing with the tax authori- 
ties. 

1 ) Federation Nationals des 
Agents Immobitiers. 129 rue du 
Faubourg Saint Honors. 75008 
Paris, tel 4420 7700 

2) La Vie Ouvriere, 33 rue 
Bouret. 75019 Paris, tel 4040 
3636 

3) Coopers & Lybrand, 56ruede 
Ponthieu. 75008 Paris, tel 4420 
8340 

George Graham 
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Capital markets 
and the Credit Agricole Bank 


Credit Agricole : 
financial capital 
in financial centers 
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Credit Agricole, through its specialized 
capital markets subsidiary, Segespar-Titres, 
is one of Europe’s financial management 
leaders in the fast-paced, ever-changing fi- 
nancial markets of the world. 

Because of its global experience and oper- 
ations, Credit Agricole’s expert team of 
banking and financial professionals can pro- 
vide the widest possible range of client sup- 
port services to institutions, business corpor- 
ations and individuals worldwide. 

Credit Agricole, the number seven bank 
worldwide, already maintains a strong 
presence in major financial capitals. By 
expanding its activities in Geneva, Madrid, 
Hong Kong, New York and now in 
Luxembourg, Credit Agricole is giving the 
world a European home, and Europe a world- 
wide home. 

Welcome to Credit Agricole, not just in 
Paris, but everywhere. 

SV&SEGESPAR 


— T I T R E S 

CREDIT AGRJCOLE GROUP 

“This advertisement has been approved under Section S7 (I) of’The 
Financial Services A a 1986 by Grant Thornton, a firm authorised by 
the Institute or Chartered Accountants in England and Wales fa carry 
on investment business.” 

Segesj^ltoearTa^l) 43J23.32.04 Fax: (l) 53J23.57.85 -Capitol 
Market Division: Tel: (1) 43.79,00.00 Fax; (1) 43.23.66.34 
inte rn ational Division: Tel: (l) 43.23.28.39 Fax: (1) 43J23JU2 - 

F «<: 46.45LS56 - London: Tel: 
^ ' Frankfart: Tel: 49.69.27.3050 

Fax: 49^9573051.78 - Milan: Tel: 392050.51 Fax: 39.2.87.87.47 - 
9 en f* ,, , : T ^i 4L2Z2L95D0 Fax: 4L2Z2L6065 - Madrid: Credit 

(341) 409.73.21 - Aba> Tel:. 
56 J-273l - New York: Credit Agricole: 
Tel: (212) b 18.2 2.00 Fax; (212) 61S.22.52 - BertrandMfebei 
Securities Inc: Tel: (212) 593.93.20 Fax: (212) 593.79.76 - 
Hong Kong; Tel: (852) 525.5231 Fax: (852) 584.4^84 
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■ The rediscovery of 
Europe as an important 
market for exports, Page 2 


in alrriost every way 
California is the 
world's great 
success story. Yet, 

its very prosperity, 

the envy of many countries unable 
to match its burgeoning economy, 
now poses a threat as the Golden 
State tries to combat a variety of 
problems. Louise Kehoe reports 

Penalties of 
rapid growth 


t 


THERE are - close to 30m 
"Californians" yet few resi- 
dents of the state would call 
themselves such. This most 
populous of the United States, 
where one in every eight 
Americans Uvea, is a. land of 
immigrants - a place where it 
is normal to be from some- 
where else. 

With a rich diversified econ- 
omy that has outperformed 
every other part of the US for 
the past decade, C alifornia is a 
magnet that draws those seek- 
ing a better life. . - 

California's burgeoning 
economy has lured many peo- 
ple to the state over the past 
decade. The state’s $70Obn 
economy is the sixth largest in 
the world and the job market is 
pvpanrimg fester than, in any 
other part of the US.- Since 
1982, 2JBm new jobs have been 
created , per capita income has 
risen from $13,250 to. nearly 
$20,000 in 1989 and over the 
past four years, the population 
has mushroomed by &5m. 

' However, this rapid: rate of 
population growth now threat- 
ens to undermine the extraor- 
dinary prosperity of California. 
Coupled with a general slowing 
of the US economy it has 
raised serious questions about 
the future of the Golden State. 

As the population expands. 


the state’s infrastructure - its 
roads, water supplies and 
schools - is becoming over- 
whelmed. Ethnic diversity is 
creating social division, which 
is blamed for increased crime. 
Demand for housing has 
inflated prices to the highest 
levels in the US. 

The flood of immigrants 
across California’s southern 
border with Mexico is chang- 
ing the state’s cultural mbr. By 
the year 2000, minority groups 
will represent 47 per cent of 
the state's population, up from 
just under 40 per cent now. 

However, the full Impact of 
population growth and e thnic 
d iversity is felt in California’s 
schools. While "anglo” white 
middle-class parents are buff- 
ered from the immigrant tnfhir 
by socio-economic barriers, 
their children have become a 
minority in the public educa- 
tion system. 

About one-sixth of school 
students in the state are for- 
eign born. Many speak little 
Rn gHah and suffer severe cul- 
ture shock when they arrive. 
Teachers complain that the 
state has not provided for the 
needs of immigrant students 
and that low spending an edu- 
cation has made tMngH worse. 

Use problems are most 
severe, in southern California 
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where 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation is expected to be His- 
panic by 2010. In contrast. 
Europeans and As ians r emain 
the dominant cultural influ- 
ences in many parts of north- 
ern California. 

The cultural divide between 
north and south is accentuat- 
ing the diversity of California. 
The state has always been a 
collection of regions of differ- 
ing geographies, climates, 
social and economic founda- 
tions that co-exist rather than 

mingle. 

There is no one city or 
region in California that is rep- 
resentative of the entire state. 
The differing geographic fea- 
tures of California include the 
fertile central valley, the scenic 
High Sierra, barren deserts in 
the south, the rugged north 
coast and the sandy beaches of 
southern California. 

The state’s main cities - Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco - have little in com- 
mon. While Los Angeles is a 
vast metropolitan sprawl, San 
Francisco is a spirited small 
city which takes pride in its 
eccentricities. San Diego, in 
contrast, is heavQy influenced 
by its proximity to the Mexican 
border. Each has a unique 
character, a different ethnic 
mix and widely varying eco- 
nomic base. 

The greatest contrasts in the 
state are between north and 
south. Ever since California 
joined the union in 1850, north- 
ern and southern California 
frequently have been consid- 
ered so diverse that they have 
been mentioned as candidates 
for separate states. 

Residents of north and south 
still chide each other over 
regional stereotypes - San 
Francisco's “tofu eaters" ver- 
sus Los Angeles’ "airheads”. 

The regions face different 
economic problems. The 
defence and aerospace indus- 
tries, concentrated in southern 
California, have taken the 
brunt of defence cutbacks with 
the loss of thousands of jobs. 
The north’s high-tech indus- 
tries in Silicon Valley, are 
being hit by a slowdown in 
computer sales. 

The north also Is recovering 
from last year’s earthquake. 
Although tourism is reviving, 
the psychological effect lingers. 

In spite of their differences, 
California's big cities have 
much in common when com- 
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■ Silicon Valley fights 
back against international 
competition, Page 6 
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The contrasting Images of California, a land of Immigrants where H Is normal to be from somewhere else 


pared to the interests of the 
state's agricultural regions. 

The central valley is the 
bread basket, an agricultural 
region expected this year to 
produce crops, dairy and meat 
products worth $7bn. 

While California’s city dwell- 
ers are seeking to combat traf- 
fic congestion, pollution and 
overcrowding, the state's farm- 
ers are fighting proposed envi- 
ronmental regulations to cut 
the use of pesticides. 

In contrast to the idealists of 
California’s strong environ- 
mental movement, agribusi- 
ness considers pesticide con- 
trol a threat Fifty per cent of 
the state's produce is exported, 
growers say, and state regula- 
tions would place them at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

Farmers are also at odds 
with California’s urbanites 


over water supplies. After four 
years of drought, fanners fear 
their water supplies, which 
reach the central valley via a 
state-wide system of canals, 
will be reduced. Cities that 
have been forced to ration 
water for the past three years 
are resentful of the allegedly 
extravagant use of water in 
agriculture, which consumes 
80 per cent of the dwindling 
supply. 

Agriculture’s hold on the 
central valley is weakening, 
however, as urban develop- 
ment encroaches. 

The search for affordable 
housing in a state where home 
prices are among the highest 
in the US is creating new com- 
munities in areas that were 
previously fruit orchards and 
grazing land, making the cen- 
tral valley the highest growth 


region of the state. 

Politically, the more popu- 
lous south has held sway in 
state-wide elections. However, 
the gubernatorial race between 
US Senator Pete Wilson, a for- 
mer mayor of San Diego, and 
Diane Felnstein, a former 
mayor of San Francisco, will 
determine whether the voting 
patterns of the past still hold 
true. 

Neither candidate has publi- 
cly addressed what many 
believe is California’s biggest 
challenge - the need to con- 
trol growth. To date, the efforts 
of the state legislature and 
local authorities to limit devel- 
opment and impose environ- 
mental regulations that protect 
the much prized quality of life 
have served only to build 
resentment in the business 
community. 


Silicon Valley’s semiconduc- 
tor companies no longer pro- 
duce chips in California. Then- 
new factories are in Texas, Ari- 
zona, Oregon and Washington. 
Similarly, southern Californ- 
ia's manufacturers are fleeing 
across the border to Arizona in 
search of lower costs and fewer 
regulations. Nonetheless, the 
vast majority of large West 
Coast corporations maintain 
their headquarters in Calif- 
ornia. 

In spite of present concerns, 
the attractions of the Golden 
State remain - its natural 
beauty and its climate; an 
open-mindedness that is rare 
in many parts of the US and a 
can-do mentality that encour- 
ages innovation and entrepre- 
neurship. 

California also represents a 
gateway to the Pacific Rim, 
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forging a link with the United 
States’s new trading partners 
in Asia. 

The record growth and 
socioeconomic change experi- 
enced during the 1380s show no 
signs of abating during the 
1990s despite the current 
nationwide economic slow- 
down. The California economy 
continues to attract immi- 
grants by the million. 

For those with the training 
and the ambition to take 
advantage of. the opportunities 
the state offers, the California 
dream lives op. Yet, for large 
numbers of immig rants, espe- 
cially those who stream across 
the Mexican bonier by the hun- 
dreds every day, hitting pay- 
dirt may prove to be as diffi- 
cult as it was for the ’49er gold 
diggers, most of whom went 
empty-handed. 


If you do business in California, 
let Wells Fargo come through for you. 

Since the gold rush days, weVe come through for companies who do business in 
California and around the world with a full range of services including: 


• Business and personal banking services through 489 offices statewide 

• Trade finance 

• Trade documentation and payment processing 

• Foreign exchange services 
• Global electronic banking services 

And access to 1,400 banking offices worldwide through our alliance with 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Limited 



WELLS FARGO BANK 


For information call 

International Trade Services • (415) 396-0497 


Member FDIC 
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On the trail of retail 

acquisitions 


NOTHING better illustrates 
the fundamental soundness of 
the West Coast - when com- 
pared to the Bast Coast’s tum- 
ble into recession - than the 
generally healthy state of com- 
mercial banking in the Golden 
State. California may not have 
a bulletproof economy, but it 
does have one of the strongest 
and most diversified economies 
in the United States. 

Mr Robert Parry, a genial 
former economist who heads 
the San Francisco-based Fed- 
eral Reserve's 12th district, 
says: “I sometimes sound like a 
broken record at meetings of 
the Open Market Committee in 
Washington because I tell my 
colleagues that California is 
continuing to outperform the 
nation." 

Mr Parry attributes the suc- 
cessful Californian banking 
performance, which last year 
saw the average return on 
assets at banks in the western 
region at about twice the 
national level, to the diversifi- 
cation of the state’s economy, 
the growth in population and 
employment and the healthier 
state of the real estate market. 

The real estate market has 
slowed in San Francisco and 
downtown Los Angeles, bnt 
there is nothing like the crisis 
that began earlier this year in 
New England and is now 
spreading down the East Coast. 

The Los Angeles-based Secu- 
rity Pacific, for example, the 
nation's fourth biggest bank, 
has only $658m of non-perform- 
ing commercial real estate 
loans out of a total loan portfo- 
lio of S12.lbn. Contrast that 
with the doubled levels of 
Chase Manhattan or Citicorp 
and Secpac seems virtually 
untouched. 

The Bank of America, the 
third biggest US bank and the 
predominant force in Calif- 
ornia. has only 8310m of non- 
performing loans out of a com- 
mercial real estate and con- 
struction portfolio that totals 
$9.2bn. Mr Allen Sanborn, vice- 
chairman of Bank of America, 
says there is simply no doabt 
that real estate “is holding up 
better on the West Coast even 
If we have seen a slowing down 



Robert Smith, chief executive 
of Security Pacific 

In sales over the last 12 
months". 

Mr Joe Arsenio. an analyst 
at Hambrecht & Quist, recently 
said it was “ridiculous" to com- 
pare California banks with 
their East Coast counterparts. 
“There is no comparison 
between the California banks 
and the New England region- 
als. Or even the New York 
money centre banks, which 
haven’t been Earing well lately 
either.” 

Mr Arsenio noted that the 
California banks are far more 
retail-oriented in general, have 
better diversity in their portfo- 
lios and exist in a more posi- 
tive environment. Over the 
long term they are “absolutely 
better on average than banks 
in the rest of the nation." Back 
in decrepit New York, hanking 
analysts are in full agreement. 

Meanwhile, Bank of Amer- 
ica's Mr Sanborn and other 
California bankers stress that 
corporate lending, especially in 
the middle market (companies 
with up to $250m of annual 
sales) is also holding up better 
than the national average. 
Even sectors that have been 
hit by budget cuts, such as 
defence, are not producing 
much in the way of loan losses 
for California lenders. 


Mr Robert Smith, chief exec- 
utive of Secpac, says that while 
defence cutbacks may produce 
a 0.5 per cent reduction in Cal- 
ifornia's GNP growth rate, the 
slimming of defence company 
workforces In California does 
not translate into loan losses 
and may even bolster the com- 
panies' financial position. Mr 
Sanborn at Bank of America 
says that defence cuts will not 
have a major impact on the 
hank’s loan book “because we 
just don't have that much of a 
concentration in the sector.” 

Even the arrival of Japanese 
banks in California, which now 
account for 25 per cent of total 
assets and one third of com- 
mercial and industrial lending, 
is no longer considered a prob- 
lem. 

Mr Richard Rosenberg, the 
ebullient new chairman of the 
Bank of America, says several 
years ago it was very difficult 
to compete with the Japanese. 
Today, no longer able to tap 
easy equity capital in Tokyo 
and send it to California, the 
Japanese are less cut-throat 
and “are just good competi- 
tors”, says Mr Rosenberg. 

The focus of attention in Cal- 
ifornia hanking is a far more 
exciting and constructive story 
- it concerns the battle under 
way among the big three banks 
(Bank of America, Security 
Pacific and Wells Fargo) to 
carve out more and more retail 
hanking mar ket share both in 
the State and In the Western 
region of the US. 

First Interstate, weakened by 
big losses at its Arizona and 
Texas subsidiaries, is the 
exception to the rule and is 
generally viewed with preda- 
tory eyes by the other big play- 
ers. 

The biggest banks, mean- 
while, have been on the acqui- 
sition traiL Bank of America, 
with more than 850 branches, 
has expanded its franchise into 
other Western states and con- 
solidated its leading position 
with purchases in Washington 
state and California. Last June 
Rank of America bought the 
retail operations of Arizona's 
Western Savings, an $80m deal 
that not only illustrates the 





The real estate market in downtown Los Angeles has slowed down 


success of Bank of America's 
recent turnaround, hut gave 
the bank 61 branches in the 
Phoenix area. Other S&L 
acquisitions are under way as 
Bank of America and other 
banks buy the institutions 
“clean" of bad loans and asso- 
ciated problems from the Reso- 
lution Trust Corporation 
(RTC), the federal agency 
charged with rescuing S&Ls. 

Security Pacific, for example, 
last June paid S142ra for Gib- 
raltar Savings, a California 
S&L with 83 branches and 
$3.9bn of deposits. In Septem- 
ber Secpac bought 24 branches 
of the failed Mercury Savings 
& Loan, paying 844m to 
acquire these plus S1.4bn of 
deposits. 

Mr Robert Smith of Secpac 


says the strategy is to buy the 
S&Ls and convert them into 
commercial banking 
operations. “You can't move 
market share, but you can buy 
it and that's why it makes eco- 
nomic sense. Our experience 
with the S&Ls has been better 
than expected. We've been able 
to retain a greater proportion 
of deposits than we thought 
and a better quality of custom- 
ers than we expected." 

The original, incentive for 
California banks to expand, 

acquire and consolidate their 
positions was the fear of what 
might happen with the opening 
up of the California banking 
market to out-of-state banks in 
1991. The Fed’s Mr Parry said 
there was a time when “we 
thought the New York banks 


Martin Dickson discusses the big “if” in the long-term economic outlook 

The brakes are on in America’s fast lane 


WHEN the American economy 
catches a heavy head-cold, Cal- 
ifornia becomes inconve- 
nienced by a sniffle. 

So over the next year or so, 
as the US teeters on the edge of 
recession, the state’s economy 
will be showing markedly 
slower growth than the rapid 
expansion which characterised 
the 1980s - and, indeed, many 
decades before that 

But its short-term perfor- 
mance will still be better than 
most other regions. And most 
economists believe that over 
the Longer term California 
should retain its reputation as 
America's golden economy - 
if it has the political will to 
address some potentially seri- 
ous constraints of infrastruc- 
ture and human s kills . 

But that is a big if . And the 
more pessimistic warn that, 
given the much tougher inter- 
national competition facing 
many of California's indus- 
tries, future growth will not be 
nearly as effortless as before. 

For the past half century 
California has been the most 
dynamic part of the American 
economy, blessed by unusually 
rich natural resources, boom- 
ing industries at the forefront 
of technology, (especially since 
the Second World War), entre- 
preneurial attitudes, and a 
benign Mediterranean climate 
and relaxed lifestyle attractive 
to immigrants. 

The statistics are breathtak- 
ing. It now ranks sixth in the 
world's league of economic 
powers, producing more than 
S6T5fan of goods and services 
last year. Before the turn of 
the century it is expected to 
overtake France in fifth posi- 
tion. Between 1979 and 1989 
California created more than 
2.6m new jobs, or about one in 
six of the US total, while job 
growth averaged 2.4 per cent a 
year, against a national aver- 
age of 1.7. 

California is not only the 
leading US manufacturing 
state but it Is also first in agri- 
cultural output, first in enter- 
tainment services, and fourth 
In oil and gas production. It 
still leads the world in many 
high-technology fields, has a 
very important lumber busi- 
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California is sixth In the world Is ague of economic powers 


ness, and occupies a crucial 
trading position on the edge of 
the fast-growing Pacific Rim. 

However, the next year or 
two will see less dramatic prog- 
ress as the slowing of the US 
economy hits demand for Cali- 
fornian goods and services. On 
top of that, the state has some 
particular problems of its own. 

Cuts in the national defence 
budget following the collapse 
of the Soviet empire will hit 
California particularly hard, 
since it accounts for about a 
sixth of the Pentagon's budget 
Indeed, a sharp reduction in 
defence spending between 1969 
and 1971 plunged the state into 
recession. 

This time, however, the 
problem will not be nearly so 
severe, for in the past 20 years 
the economy has become far 
more diverse. Defence only 
accounts for some 8 per cent of 
jobs, down from more than 14 
per cent in 1970. And although 
orders for military aircraft 
have been dropping, there is 
still strong world demand for 
commercial aircraft. 

Other local difficulties 
include a four-year drought 
which is already starting to 
constrain a strong recovery in 
the agricultural sector. This 
could grow much more serious 
next year if the rains fail 
again. Over the longer term, 
formers' yields could be threat- 
ened by Big Green, a proposal 
on next month's election bal- 
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lot, to ban a wide range of pes- 
ticides. 

A great unknown, as every- 
where else, is the impact of the 
Gulf crisis and higher oil 
prices on growth, but here 
again California should suffer 
less than other states. For one 
thing, it has a much warmer 
climate. For another, it has 
many more fuel-efficient Japa- 
nese cars on its roads. 

Similarly, the property mar- 
ket is in much better shape 
than the depressed eastern sea- 
board. The commercial sector 
is depressed, with substantial 
excess capacity, and the price 
of residential property has 
been falling, but not precipi- 
tously. Indeed, the softening of 
the homes market Is a useful 
correction after several years 
of sharp increases in the mid- 
1980s. 

The unemployment rate la 
mounting - it could reach 5.7 
per cent next year, compared 
to 5.1 per cent in 1981 - hut 
the consensus among econo- 
mists is that the state will 
avoid the negative growth 
rates likely in many other 
parts of the US. 

Mr Joseph Wahed of the 
Wells Fargo Bank reckons that 
some 300,000 jobs, or 2 per cent, 
will be added to the labour 
force in 1990, down from the 
500.000 increase seen in 1989, 
but that in 1991 another 340,000 
jobs will be created, giving a 
2J3 per cent increase. Personal 
income is expected to grow 7.5 
per cent this year to $022.7bn, 
and a further 7.4 per cent in 
1991. 

Many economists argue that 
this slower rate of advance is 
welcome, so the state can ease 
some of the infrastructure 
stresses and strains which 
emerged during the extraordi- 
nary growth spurt of the past 
decade. 

During the 1980s the popula- 
tion of California grew by some 
6m people - for more than any 
other state ever added in such 
a short time - to 30m, and half 
of the newcomers were recent 


immigrants, mainly from 
Mexico and Asia. 

At a time of budgetary con- 
straints, all this has imposed 
great strains on the Infrastruc- 
ture. The most intensive 
growth has occurred along the 
Pacific seaboard around the 
sprawling metropolises of San 
Diego. Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, creating severe road 
traffic congestion, dreadful air 
pollution, high housing costs 
and extremely long commuting 
distances - up to two hours in 
each direction. And while Cal- 
ifornia can boast one of the 
finest university systems in 
the US, its primary and second- 
ary schools, in common with 
much of the US, have stan- 
dards well below those of lead- 
ing competitor nations. 

So, while the economy as a 
whole has grown rapidly over 
the past decade, productivity 
growth (in common with the 
rest of the US) has been lim- 
ited. According to a study by 
the California Economic Devel- 
opment Corporation, between 
1986 and 1989 real per capita 
income rose less than 0.6 per 
cent annually. “Alarmingly," 
says the report, “California has 
begun to lose its edge in high- 
tech manufacturing." 

Furthermore, the population 
pressures will continue for at 
least the next two decades. For 
while quality of life issues 
might be driving a few people 
away from the state, the con- 
tinued creation of jobs is going 
to bring millions more in. 
According to Mr Stephen Levy, 
of the Center for the Continu- 
ing Study of the California 
Economy (CCSCE), the popula- 
tion will rise to around 35m by 
2000 and 40m by 2010, though 
there will be a marked slow- 
down thereafter and the total 
might never reach 50m. 

At the same time, the ethnic 
composition is changing rap- 
idly. Hispanics. Asians and 
Blacks now make up some 40 
per cent of the population, and 
by 2000 they will account for 
half. Optimists say that gives 
California the change to create 
the world's first genuine multi- 
ethnic industrial society. Pessi- 
mists say low educational 
achievement among the minor- 
ities could drag the state in the 
direction of the Third World. 

Some of the problems cre- 
ated by rapid population 
growth are self-correcting. For 
example, contrary to the 
impression created by the sub- 
urban sprawl of greater Los 
Angeles, California is not a 
densely populated land. Italy, 
with a similar climate, holds 
60m people in an area two 
thirds the size. 

Urban and industrial devel- 
opment will simply have to 
spread inland from the densely 
populated coastal belt, as 
indeed it already is. One of the 


fastest growing centres is 
Sacramento, the state’s once 
sleepy capital, which is sur- 
rounded by the endless form- 
land of the Central Valley. 

Other problems are being 
tackled by policy makers, such 
as a $l8-5bn long-term trans- 
port improvement plan and 
much stricter limits on car 
exhaust emissions. But the 
schools system still lacks a 
strong policy initiative. And 
the 1990s are likely to see sig- 
nificant policy conflicts over 
the environment and the allo- 
cation of resources in short 
supply, notably water and 
prime agricultural land. 

While California is debating 
these issues, economic develop- 
ment will keep rushing along. 
CCSCE, for example, forecasts 
that between 1988 and 2000 the 
state will add nearly 3.5m jobs, 


a rate of growth of more than 
25 per cent, compared to a 
national average at 15.6 per 
cent It will be helped by two 
important trends. One will be a 
sharp increase in production 
by high-technology industries. 
The other will be a large 
Increase in international trade, 
particularly with the Pacific 
Rim. 

But to ride these waves suc- 
cessfully will require a more 
highly educated work force, at 
a time when four out of five 
entrants to the labour pool will 
be minorities, half of them 
recent immigrants. Unless t he 
state can radically Improve its 
educational standards, the 
1990s could leave the average 
citizen little better off than 
today - and tarnish Californ- 
ia’s golden image as it enters 
the 21st century. 
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Foreign trade and investment 


Eyes turn to 
Europe again 


would be in here with both 
feet". All such fears are gone 
now, thanks to the California 
banks' aggressive moves. 

Lest all of this sounds too 
good to be true let it be clear 
that all regulators, analysts 
and bankers are inserting one 
key caveat into their optimistic 
forecasts - the caveat is that 
California's underlying 
strength could still be affected 
if a nationwide recession 
proves deeper than expected 
next year. This notwithstand- 
ing. the general view is best 
s umm ed up by Rank of Amer- 
ica's Mr Sanborn, who says: “I 
think it is still going to be the 
Golden State for bankers. 
We're just going to have to 
work a bit harder for a year or 
two." 


REACH for a telephone book in 
your San Frandsco hotel and 
you may accid en ta ll y pick up 
the “Japanese Visitor Resource 
Directory", a yellow pages- 
style guide book written in 
Japanese. Take a walk through 
the streets of the dty and you 
can pftps in quick succession a 
luxury Japanese-owned hotel, a 
for from affluent' Vietnamese 
quarter and souvenir shops 
peddling T-shirts emblazoned 
with oriental script. 

You do not need to be a 
detective to spot superficial 
signs of the rapid intertwining 
of the Califor nian and Pacific 
Rim economies over the past 
decade. 

Statistics tdH the same story: 
the Pacific Rim fra * been the 
fastest growing market for US 
foreign trade generally over 
the past 10 years and Calif- 
ornia has captured an above 
average share of it. That is 
hardly surprising, given that 
its ports are leading West 
Coast points of entry and exit, 
accounting for some $157bn of 
trade last year, while the 
domestic Californian economy 
is the largest, and among the 
most dynamic, in the nation. 

At the same time, there has 
been a rapid build-up of Aslan, 
particularly Japanese, direct 
investment in the Californian 
economy during the past 10 
years. The latest examples 
include the takeover of the cel- 
ebrated Pebble Beach golf com- 
plex, near Monterey, by a Japa- 
nese-led group of investors for 
a rumoured Jlbn; and negotia- 
tions by Matsushita to buy 
MCA, the entertainment group, 
for up to S7bn. 

The growth of Pacific trade 
and strong inward investment 
- by US and European groups 
as well as Asian ones - go 
hand in hand. As Mr John Wil- 
son, chief economist at Bank of 
America, points out: “With 
trade shifting from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, US manufac- 
turing increasingly needs to be 
located on the West Coast 
rather than the East Coast" 

Yet despite these trends, Cal- 
ifornians are also rediscovering 
Europe as an export market 
and source of investment. 
“Pacifico-mania crested here in 
the mid-1980s and people began 
to turn their attention to 
Europe,” says Gregory Mlg- 
nano, director of the California 
State World Trade Commis- 
sion. Another sign of this is 
the recent formation of a gin- 
ger group, the California Coun- 
cil an Europe, which aims to , 
inject a specifically Ca liforn i an 
contribution into debates on 
Amerlcan-European relations. 

Mr Mignano says the 
renewed interest stems partly 
from the 1992 creation at a sin- 
gle European market and the 
more recent opening upjcf the 
Soviet empire. In addition, pub- 
lication of a new series of trade 
statistics - showing US 
exports by state of origin, 
rather than port of exit - have 
revealed that Europe is far 
more important as a Califor- 
nian trading partner *hwi> pre- 
viously thought 

The new statistics, while still 
for from completely reliable, 
indicate that California’s 
exports to the European Com- 
munity have grown by 50 per 
cent since 1987, from $7.6bn to 
$lL4bn, with Britain and West 
Germany the leading destina- 


tions. Trade with the EC made 
up more than ‘26 per cent of 
California’s total exports of 
$43^1 bn last year. 

However, Japan remains by 
for the largest single export 
market, accounting for some 
*8bn of trade last year, and the 
Asia-Pacific region (including 
Australia) Is the biggest 
regional market, making up 
some 48 per cent of export 
business. Sales to the region 
grew by 63 per cent fra tn 1987 
to 1989. 

The state's leading exports 
are general machinery (81Q.7bn 
in 1989). electrical equipment 
(SS.lbn). transport equipment 
($6-ibn) and precision Instru- 
ments ($&8bn). Agriculture is 
also a big exporter, although 
the $3Jbn shown by the statis- 
tics significantly understates 
its contribution. 

Reflecting the high-tech 
nature of the largest export 
groups, some 60 per cent of 
California’s shipments go out 
by air, compared to a US aver- 
age of 28 per cent 
fTnUftw-niH is also the leading 
US state for foreign direct 

Exports to the 
European Community 
have grown by 50 per 
cent since 1987 


investment, followed by Texas 
and New York, and the state's 
trends wminh national activity 
closely. Figures from the 
Department of Commerce in 
Sacramento show that between 
3977 and 1987 California repre- 
sented a fairly constant 10 to 
11 per cent of employment by 
foreign affiliates. 

However, the composition of 
the investment is markedly dif- 
ferent from elsewhere in the j 
US. In California, Japan has 
emerged as by far the largest 
investor. Its companies held 
interests with some $8-tbn in 
gross book value in 1987, ahead 
of Canada Qtibn) and the UK 
(85,41m). 

A second distinquishing fea- 
ture of foreign investment in 
the state is a much greater 
concentration on non-manufac- 
turing interests than in the 
nation as a whole. Japanese 
companies, in particular, have 
been very big buyers of Califor- 
nian banka and real estate. 

The build-up of foreign 
investment is set to continue 
at a rapid pace. First, there is 
California's attraction as one 
of the most dynamic parts of 
the US economy with a ready ' 
supply of boffi highly-qualified 
manpower and blue-collar 
workers. 

Second, locating here gives 
immediate involvement In the 
links between California and 
Asia, which will continue to 
grow rapidly. Up to 30 per cent 
of students at some MBA clas- 
ses are now of Asian origin. 

Third, California still gives 
access to an unrivalled pool at . 
high-technology know-how, be 
it on the university campuses 
of Stanford, Berkeley and 
UCLA, in the military and 
defence Industries around San 
Diego and Los Angeles, in Sili- 
con Valley south of San Fran- j 
cisco, or the state's fledgling ] 
Mo-technology industry. 

Martin Dickson 1 


FACTS 


Governor George Deukmejlan (Republican) 

Area 411,409 sq km 

Population ,29.063m 

Population as % of total US 11.7% 

ECONOMY 


Grose state product ($bn) 

Real gross state product 

growth 

Personal disposable Income 
per capita 


+4.5% 

$16,059 


+ 3.2% 
$16,779 


Gross state product by sector... 

Manufacturing 

Electrical, electronic equipment. 
Air, space, other transportation... 

Motor vehicles 

Services 

Health services 

Educational services 

Finance, Insurance, real estate 

Real estate 

Banking 

Retail trade 

Wholesale trade 

Government 


20.7% 

4.0% 

3.0% 

0.3% 

18% 

4.6% 

0.5% 

16.0% 

12 . 0 % 

1.5% 

10 . 6 % 

8 . 0 % 

10.7% 


Budget surplus as % of GSP 

Total state expenditure ($bn)"... 

Total state revenue (Sbn)* 

Income taxes as % of revenue.. 
Retail sales taxes as % of 

revenue 

Exports as share of all US 

exports 

Imports as share of all US 

bnporfs. 

New business starts 

Total new business starts 1980 

to date ' 

Employment growth 

Retail sales growth 

Housing starts 

Housing sales 

New car sales (registrations)..... 
Unemployment 


+ 0 . 2 % 

42.120 

43.287 

36.7%. 


19.6% 

58.653 

529,130 
+ 3.4%. 
+ 2,3% 
-242,000 
563,000 
1.44m 
5.3% 


561,648 
+ 2.5% 
+4.1% 

232.000 

539.000 
1.46m 
5.1% 
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We attract nearly 50 billion dollars of 
foreign investment. We are the pipeline to 
die Pacific Basin— a 4 trillion dollar market 
growing at five billion a week. We have 
created more jobs in the last eight years than 
Western Europe. Our economy is more 



million jobs in this decade, one out of every 
six in America. We lead in new commitments 
by private venture capital firms, with 30% 
of the total U.S. dollars. 

Welcome to The Land of Now. Welcome to the world’s eighth largest 
economy. Or seventh. Or maybe sixth, depending on the source. Our largest for- 
eign investor is the European community. 

Our per capita gross state product is $22,780; Japan’s per capita GNP is 
$21,045. If you’re looking for talent or opportunity, market share or break- 
through, you’ve got to be here. Tomorrow was wonderful. But it’s not 
as good as now. 


The Califomias" 

California Department of Commerce, 1121 L Street, Suite 600, Sacramento, CA 95814 (916) 322-1394 • California European Trade & Investment Office, 14 Curzon 
Street, London W1Y 7FH, Tel: (071) 629 8211, Fhx: (071) 629 8223 • California European Trade G Investment Office, Bockenheimer Landstrasse 98, 6000 Frankfurt/ 
Main 1, West Germany, Tel: 69-75-60-06, Fax: 69-74-64-36. ©1990 California Department of Commerce. All rights reserved. 
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Wine growers fear higher taxes, tighter rules 

Two propositions 
with a sour taste 


A GLASS of merlot is his hand 
and a badge saying “No 134” 
on his chest, winemaker Mich- 
ael Weis looks out across the 
vine-covered expanse of Calif- 
ornia's Napa Valley and says 
angrily; “We've spent 30 years 
trying to get to wines that can 
compete with the best in the 
world, and now we're shooting 
ourselves in the foot. Its 
insane.” 

Mr Weis, general manager of 
the Robert Mondavi group's 
Vichon winery, is furious - as 
is the entire Californian wine 
industry - at two propositions, 
or referendum proposals, on 
next month’s state ballot 
paper. 

Proposition 128, or Big 
. Green, might eventually ban 
pesticides used by the indus- 
try, pushing up costs and low- 
ering yields. But the more 
.immediate threat is Proposi- 
tion 134. which would increase 
the state tax on table wine 
from 1 cent a gallon - a level 
set in the 1930s - to a swingeing 
$1.29. 

The industry, which fears 
possible copycat action by 
other states, is backing a rival 
plan for an increase to just 20 
cents a gallon. 

Approval of 134 could lead to 
a sharp drop in local demand 
for wine, which the industry 
c laims would force plant clo- 
sures and lead to job losses. 
That would accentuate what 
many believe is a substantial 
shake-out already facing the 
industry. 

Yet despite these tribula- 
tions. the future looks reason- 


(1$ table wine 
consumption 


SbilSon (producer prices) 
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ably bright. The potential is 
underlined by the substantial 
investment in the industry 
over the past few yearn by for- 
eign drinks groups, including 
Britain’s Aliied-Lyons and 
Grand Metropolitan. 

The Californian industry, 
which accounts for some 90 per 
cent of US wine output, can 
trace its origins to the vinicul- 
ture of Spanish Franciscan 
monks more than 200 years 
ago. But it is only in recent 
decades that production has 
risen sharply, as Americans 
have developed a greater taste 
for wine. California shipped 
412m gallons in 1988, compared 
to 298m a decade earlier, while 
the number of wineries has 
risen from 160 in 1975 to some 
575 now. 

At the same time, Califor- 
nian wineries have been gain- 
ing an international reputation 
for quality products mid tech- 


nical innovation, although 
only some 56 per cent of their 
output Is currently exported. “ 
C alifo rnia, in terms of viticul- 
ture and oenology, is to the 
world of wine what the Japa- 
nese are to the auto industry,” 
claims Mr John De Luca, head 
of the Wine Institute, an indus- 
try trade body. 

However, the past few years 
have seen a dip in US wine 
consumption, due in part to a 
much greater emphasis on 
health and an anti-drugs and 
alcohol crusade which is also 
reflected in Proposition 134, 
which earmarks a lot of the 
funds raised by t*i ghw t-n-rpc 
for drink and drug pro- 
grammes. 

Some analysts have 
suggested that this means a 
dim future for the industry, 
although a closer examination 
of the statistics does not sup- 
port this. Jean-MIchel V alette, 
an analyst In San Francisco 
with securities house Ham- 
brecht & Qulst, points out that 
the volume decline obscures a 
fundamental long-term shift in 
the market The US consumer 
Is “trading up” - moving from 
consumption of low-priced 
“jug” wines, which come with 
a screw top. to “pre mium " 
wines which are of better qual- 
ity. more highly priced and 
come in bottles sealed with 
cork. 

In other words, people are 
d rinking less, but are drinking 
better and while Californian 
producers may be selling 
rather fewer bottles, their reve- 
nues and gross profit margins 



Robert Mondavi Winery: played a large role In promoting Californian wines abroad 


have been rising. Mr Valette 
estimates that US industry rev- 
enues rose from $2.2bn to 
S2.8bn between 1984 and 1989. 

That said, over the next few 
years many premium wine 
growers are going to see a dip 
in profits for some grape vari- 
eties because increasing acre- 
age, coupled with two very 
good harvests this year and 
last, are creating excess sup- 
plies. 

However, the premium sec- 
tor divides into three distinct 
categories, each with their own 
markets, and the oversupply 
wQl mainly affect the bottom 
end of the range, for “popular 
premiums" which sell for 
between $3 and S7 a 750ml bot- 
tle. Prices in the super-pre- 
mium range ($7 to S14) should 
be more stable, while ultra pre- 
mium wines, selling for S14 or 
more, should see prices rise, 
says Mr Valette. since demand 


here is growing at double digit 
rates. 

The popular premium mar- 
ket. the largest of the three cat- 
egories, is dominated by large 
groups which have the market- 
ing clout to sell to a trade 
increasingly dominated by 
supermarkets and discount 
c hains . Gallo, California’s big- 
gest winemaker, and also one 
of the most secretive, emerged 
last year as the leader in this 
market, successfully making a 
leap across from jug wines. 

In the super and ultra brack- 
ets there is a mixture of small, 
boutique winemakers and 
larger manufacturers (includ- 
ing the new foreign investors). 
The big firms are playing 
increasingly important roles, 
since new technology has 
allowed them to make fine 
wines on a much larger scale 
while their capital strengths 
allow them to invest in the 


best equipment and substantial 
sales forces. 

For example, the Robert 
Mondavi group, headed by the 
eponymous veteran Californian 
winemaker, has grown over 
the past 24 years to be one of 
the larger wineries, yet makes 
what are generally considered 
some of the state's most attrac- 
tive wines. 

Mondavi has played a partic- 
ularly large role in promoting 
Californian wines abroad. It 
now exports some 9 per cent of 
its output, but expects this to 
grow to more than 20 per cent 
by the end of the decade. Mon- 
davi, and others in the indus- 
try, see particularly good 
growth possibilities in Japan, 
where wine now accounts for 
only 1.5 per cent of alcoholic 
beverage consumption. 

Martin Dickson 


Alan Friedman discusses environmental pressures on oil industry 

Energy takes on a green tinge 


CALIFORNIA is the home of 
three of America's biggest mul- 
tinational oil and gas compa- 
nies - Chevron of San Fran- 
cisco and Arco and Unocal of 
Los Angeles. It is also the third 
biggest oil producing state in 
the US, after Texas and Alaska, 
accounting for 11.9 per cent of 
total US production. 

The state, with its vast and 
diversified economy, is also a 
giant consumer of energy. 
Although its population is 
roughly half that of the UK, 
California consumes 1.6m bar- 
rels of oil a day^ which com- 
pares with average UK dally 
national consumption of 1.7m 
b/d. 

California actually produces 
lm bjd, some 80 per cent from 
onshore fields. The 600.000 bar- 
rel deficit is made up by 
imports from Alaska and the 
Middle Bast, with the over- 
whelming proportion from 
Alaska. 

As a refiner California 
accounts for 14.4 per cent of 
total US capacity, spread out at 
30 operating refineries in the 
state. 

But if the Golden State Is a 
gigantic producer and con- 
sumer of energy products it is 
equally the most fertile ground 
in the US far environmental 
protest and strict regulation of 
the oil and gas industry. The 
ecological safety movement is 
mainstream politics in Calif- 
ornia, especially In the wake of 
lost year’s Exxon Valdez oil 
spill disaster in Alaska. 

Mr Robert Wycoff, president 
of Arco, admits the Exxon 
disaster “heightened every- 
one’s sensitivity" and agrees 
that "we need to take a greater 
degree of caution to try and 
improve our safety records". 
He cites the Arco practice of 
now escorting all tankers with 
two tugboats or with vessels 
that have oil spill equipment 
on board as the company 


moves oil from Alaska's Prince 
William Sound. 

In broader terms Mr Wycoff 
boils the situation down to its 
barest essentials and says: 
“The political environment in 
California now prevents any 
meaningful exploration for 
new reserves in the state.” 

Across the street from Arco 
headquarters in downtown Los 
Angeles, Mr Richard Stege- 
meier, chairman and chief 
executive of Unocal, says 
bluntly that “the environment 
is the single most important 
issue facing our -company in 
the next decade". 

The Unocal chief says the 
environmental debate will 
“have a very large effect on 
our capital spending” and that 
“obviously environmental 
expenditures will be passed on 
to the consumer". 

More specifically, he declares 
it “inconceivable that new refi- 
neries will be built in Calif- 
ornia because of environmen- 
tal restraints". 

In San Francisco, Mr Will 
Price, president of Chevron 
USA, the largest California- 
based oil and gas company, 
speaks of little besides the 
environment and says he is 
currently spending 60 per cent 
of his time on environmental 
questions. 

What, then, are the main 
environmental concerns of Cal- 
ifornia's oil men? The recent 
decision by President Bush to 
approve a 10-year moratorium 
on new oil leases in federal 
waters off the California shore 
is one big source of irritation 
for the oil industry. But each 
of the big three California- 
based oil companies has its 
own special environmental 
bugbear and its own public 
relations response. 

The entire California oil 
industry suffers from the bitter 
memory of a 1969 Unocal blo- 
wout off the coast of Santa 


Barbara that fouled local 
beaches. Chevron, meanwhile, 
faces the most controversial 
single issue today, the moth- 
balled Point Arguello offshore 
pumping platforms and 
onshore Gaviota oil and gas 
processing plant near Santa 
Barbara. 

This issue is at the heart of 
the battle between Big Oil and 
the environmentalists in Calif- 
ornia. The Point Arguello field, 
discovered nearly 10 years ago, 
is the biggest domestic oil Geld 
found since the discovery of 
Prudhoe Bay In Alaska In 1969. 
Chevron and 17 other oil and 
servicing companies have 
invested $2^bn in developing 
the complex of three offshore 
platforms, connecting pipelines 
and onshore processing facili- 
ties. It is estimated to have 
more than 300m barrels of 
recoverable reserves, capable 
of producing nearly 100,000 b/d 
when fully operative. 

Point Arguello is, however, 
anything but operative. It has 
been blocked by a string of 
lawsuits, local community pro- 
tests, environmental objections 
and California coastal commis- 
sion rulings - all based on 
fears of an environmental 
disaster. 

Chevron says the fears are 
irrational, but the company 
has written off $445m of its 
S780m portion of the $2.5bn 
investment Mr Mike Marcy, a 
Point Arguello specialist for 
Chevron in Ventura, Calif- 
ornia, says; "We're never going 
to make a dime on Point 
Arguello. This project will 
never be in the black. At this 
point we are just seeking some 
cash flow, simply trying to 
secure the crude we had 
already planned for our refi- 
neries." 

Chevron’s Mr Price smiles 
wearily and then grimaces 
when asked about Point 
Arguello. He says the issue 


that separates the company 
from environmentalists is how 
to transport the oil to the com- 
pany’s EL Segundo refinery in 
Los Angeles. Various tanker 
and pipeline proposals have 
been stopped and the newest 
compromise proposal is a spe- 
cial pipeline that would run 
along a railway track. 

Area's Mr Wycoff has a simi- 
lar problem. The company has 
a 100m barrel offshore field - 
called Coal Oil Point - north 
of Santa Barbara, but has been 
unable to develop it because of 
environmental objections. 

Unocal’s Mr Stegemeier is 
worried about the cost of the 
new Clean Air Act for his refi- 
nery operations. He says that 
California laws that require 
reduced hydrocarbon emis- 
sions from refineries could cost 
Unocal more than $100m in 
compliance charges. Each of 
the companies has its own way 
of approaching the issue, with 
the principal public relations 
thrust being an attempt to 
paint themselves green in doz- 
ens of television and print 
media advertisements. 

Arco was the first California 
company to launch last year a 
new reformulated petrol, called 
EC-1, which was followed this 
past September by a new 
unleaded premium product. 
The new gasolines contain 
methyl teriary butyl ether, 
known as MTBE, an additive 
that helps convert carbon mon- 
oxide Into carbon dioxide. 

Chevron bas also introduced 
specially reformulated petrols, 
but the company has gone 
much further to get its mes- 
sage across. It says it is spend- 
ing $3O0m a year on capital 
projects to achieve compliance 
with environmental guidelines 
and rulings. The company also 
recently produced its first-ever 
annual report on the environ- 
ment, a slick green-coloured 
screed printed (naturally) on 
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recycled paper. Chevron and 
other oil companies are also 
working with Detroit car mak- 
ers to examine technologies 
that could lead to less pollut- 
ant petrols and less pollutant 
vehicles. 

The prize for the most origi- 
nal - and the cheapest - oil 
company gambit to win the 
hearts, minds and pocketbooks 
of Californian consumers was 
Unocal's SCRAP programme, 
launched earlier this year. 

SCRAP saw the company 
putting up $5m, hardly a great 
deal for a multinational with 
Sllbn of annual sales, to per- 
suade car owners to bring in 


pre-1971 model cars (the most 
egregious polluters) and 
receive $700 per car. The cars, 
some 8,000 in all, were then 
scrapped by Unocal. 

Mr Stegemeier of Unocal 
says these old “clunkers" are 
the biggest contributors to 
smog in Southern California. 

Each company has its own 
way of addressing the environ- 
mental issue, but none of the 
schemes is likely to head off 
much tougher emissions con- 
trol standards that state legis- 
lators and regulatory bodies 
are planning. For the environ- 
mentalists, Big Oil is now 
firmly on the defensive. 


Lionel Barber traces the changing demographics and highlights the social problems 

White-based melting pot poses a challenge 


TAKE a drive through central 
Los Angeles an a Sunday after- 
noon and you catch the full 
impact of post-European soci- 
ety in California. 

In MacArthur Park, the 
streets are packed with Salva- 
dorans, refugees from the civil 
war; in Korea town, row upon 
row of mom-and-pop grocery, 
radio and acupuncture busi- 
nesses testify to a hard-won 
respect, if not yet prosperity; in 
the old centre of town, past 
Skid Row and the gleaming 
glass towers of the financial 
district, the sights and sounds 
might as well be Mexico. 

Welcome to what Mr Bill 
Bradley, the Sacramento-based 
political analyst, calls the 
United States of California. 
Sometime soon white 
Americans will become a 
mino rity group in California; 
and the result it is toir to say, 
will test California’s ability to 
operate as a truly multiracial 
society. 

The change in ethnic mix 
will touch every aspect of soci- 
ety, from politics and educa- 
tion to industry and culture, it 
will disrupt cosy urban politi- 
cal coalitions, stretch an 


already hard-pressed public 
schools system, transform the 
workforce, and challenge the 
population to forge, perhaps, a 
new post-European identity. 

Says Ms Linda Wong, presi- 
dent of California Tomorrow, a 
public policy group helping the 
state make this adjustment: 
“Race relations used to be 
black versus white. Now it’s 
Hispanics, Latinos. Asians and 
eight or nine other groups. We 
have to develop a whole new 
set of political and social rela- 
tionships.” 

The demographic shift is a 
relatively recent phenomenon, 
the result of a surge in immi- 
gration since the mid-1960s 
among Hispanics and Asians 
who came to California as eco- 
nomic or political refugees in 
search of a better life. The 
trend Is certain to continue: 
between 198? and 1995, Calif- 
ornia’s population will jump 
slightly more than 17 per cent 
to nearly 32m, according to a 
1988 study by the Palo Alto- 
based Centre for Continuing 
Study of the California econ- 
omy. (The US as a whole is 
expected to register population 
growth of 6J per cent) , 


California's ethnic composi- 
tion will change substantially; 
the Latino population is expec- 
ted to grow to 7.6m, an 
increase of nearly 70 per cent; 
the Asian population is set to 
rise to 3Am, an increase of 140 
per cent. The Anglo element 
will also rise, but it will decline 

Sometime soon, white 
Americans will 
become a minority 
group in California 

as a percentage of the total - 
from 66.6 per rant to 57.5 per 
cent. 

Immigration has been, of 
course, one of the driving 
forces behind California's pros- 
perity. The influx of cheap 
labour has helped manufactur- 
ing in the state remain compet- 
itive when other regions - 
notably the north east and mid 
west - have struggled to 
maintain their industrial base. 
This was by no means an 
exploitative process; the abun- 
dance of blue-collar manufac- 
turing jobs in California pro- 
vided a traditional route for 


immigrants to move up tbe 
social ladder and join the 
SO-Called middip elflga 

The problem is that many of 
these blue-collar jobs are disap- 
pearing. The accent is shifting 
towards white collar, service 
industries which require far 
greater communications skills. 
Given the fret that more than 
80 per cent of the labour force 
and school enrollees in the 
1990s will be Hispanic and 
Asian, experts such as Ms 
Wong believe the state must 
move fast to make the neces- 
sary policy changes. 

In the 1990s, 42,000 additional 
teachers and classrooms and 
2400 new schools in will be 
needed. Throwing more money 
at education is no answer, but 
as the Centre for Continuing 
Study of the California Econ- 
omy notes in its latest report: 
“Keeping real education expen- 
ditures per student from failing 
is at least a minimum criterion 
for success." 

The California Economic 
Deve lopment Corporation 
(CEDQ. a public private sector 
group, called recently for an 
overhaul of primary and sec- 
ondary system through greater 


parental choice; rewards for 
schools who do well; closer ties 
with employers; and decentral- 
isation and a reduction in state 
regulation of schools. 

Mr Bill Honlg, the widely 
praised state superintendent of 
public instruction, places 
strong emphasis on "core" sub- 
jects such as English, maths, 
history and science - but he 
concedes that the school sys- 
tem must improve its special 
programmes for minorities, 
such as bilingual education. 

Bilingual education is far 
less controversial here than in 
other parts of the country, 
where “English-only" move- 
ments have flourished. Mr 
Gaddi Vasquez, 85, an 
up-and-coming Republican who 
is tbe first Hispanic ever to sit 
on the (elective) Board of 
Supervisors in Orange County, 
argues it is often necessary to 
teach in Spanish to assure 
reading and spelling skills, 

Mrs Christine Vu-Dinh, a 
Vietnamese immigrant who 
came to the US in 1966 and is 
now a successful lawyer in 
nearby Garden Grove, rays 
Asians are determined to do 
well in schools but have trou- 


ble adjusting to the American 
idea of parental participation. 
“It’s not part of aur cultural 
background. Our view is they 
teach us, and we listen. We 
don't butt in." 

Ms Wong’s group is strictly 
interventionist. In Compton, 
on LA's south-west tide, they 
are trying to help the commu- 
nity and school system adjust 
to a stunning demographic 
shift whereby a once predomi- 
nantly black area bas become 
majority Hispanic in the 
schools. The resulting ethnic 
tensions have helped create the 
highest drop-out rate in the 
southern district and one of 
the state's worst examination 
performances. “We're trying to 
create a new black-latino coali- 
tion.” she says, “it is an effort 
to really make a multiracial 
society work." 

The alternative is a Balkan- 
ised society, if one is to believe 
the doomsters. The challenge 
in the coming years will be to 
ensure that Immigration, so 
long a force for positive change 
in California and the US. 
remains seen to be so; to prove 
that there is life beyond the 
white-based melting pot. 


POLITICS 


Back to the 
mainstream 


IN “The Candidate", still one 
of the best films ever made 
about modern American . poli- 
tics, Robert Bedford is forced 
at one point to define his own 
philosophy. “We must never 
forget,” he says, “the essential 
indifference which made this 
country great.” 

The response is semi-serious; 
and it captures California, 
where politics is often seen as 
a (sometimes necessary) Intru- 
sion into the business of mak- 
ing money and enjoying life. In 
the 1980s, a period of great 
prosperity, voters' inherent 
suspicion of politicians and 
politics has degenerated into 
apathy, inertia, even resent- 
ment, especially towards a 
lethargic state government 

It was not always so. From 
the Sixties counterculture and 
the Ronald Reagan-led conser- 
vative backlash, to the 1970s 
Jarvis -Gann tax revolt and the 
spiritual environmentalism of 
Governor Edmund “Gerry” 
Brown, California acted as a 
trendsetter for the rest of tbe 
nation. The question for the 
1990s is: can California reclaim 
the political leadership role 
which its wealth and size sug- 
gest it deserves. 

It is tempting to see this 
year’s race for governor 
between Senator Fete Wilson, a 
former mayor of San Diego, 
and Mrs Dianne Feinstein, a 
former mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, as a turning point The 
election campaign itself is pre- 
dictably expensive ($25m, plus) 
and predictably nasty. Those 
despairing about the quality of 
debate have begun to complain 
there are no real differences 
between the two candidates: 
both are former big city may- 
ors, both remarried, both have 
younger spouses; and both are 
5ft lOin talL. 

In fact, the similarity 
between the candidates Is pre- 
cisely what makes them inter- 
esting. However bland and bor- 
ing Mr Wilson may be - most 
people reach for the Mogadon 
when he picks up a micro- 
phone - his prochoice, pro-en- 
vironment, pro infrastructure 
views make him a very differ- 
ent Republican to the tax-cut- 
ting Reagan conservatives, the 
one-time Innovators who these 
days look distinctly dated. Mrs 
Feinstein is also running 
against type. 

A fervent advocate of the 
death penalty, Mrs Feinstein is 
doing her best to kill the old 
Republican charge about “lib- 
eral Democrats . So far, she 
seems to have overcome three 
indicaps in running for state- 
wide office r she’s a woman, 
she’s Jewish and she’s from 
San FTOncisco", explained one 
Democratic official). And 
though it is unclear how far 
she has mastered the sub- 
stance of state-wide politics, 
Mrs Feinstein has (me charac- 
teristic which has been lacking 
in politicians ova: the past ten 
years; celebrity status. 

A victory in November 
would immediately establish 
Mrs Feinstein (who made the 
short-list for Mr Walter Mon- 
dale’s running-mate in 1984) as 
a significant national figure. 
Having become the first-ever 
woman to seriously run for 
California governor, she might 
even be tempted to run for 
president in 1996. Mr Wilson 
almost certainly entertains 
similar ambitions. 

It would be foolish to write 
off either candidate. As a 
result of the 1990 census, the 
electoral arithmetic for presi- 
dential elections will tfit in 
California's favour. The 
increase in population may cre- 
ate seven new Congressional 
seats. This would bring the 
state's total in the House of 
Representatives to 52 seats, 
roughly one eighth of the total. 
By any measure, the increase 
offers a tremendous launch-pad 
for a presidential campaign 
(particularly if the state could 
get its act together ana posh 
for an early election year pri- 
mary near Iowa and New 
Hampshire). 

The immediate prizes, of 
course, lie at the end of this 
year’s governor's race. The 
most important is the ability to 


influence tbe state electoral 
boundaries which are being 
redrawn to take account of the 
census. A Wilson victory 
would allow him to block 
efforts by the Democratic state 
legislature to repeat their 
shameless gerrymandering 
exercise of 10 years ago; a win 
by Mrs Feinstein would virtu- 
ally end Republican hopes of \ 
mounting an electoral come- 
back in California, a bitter 
blow for a party which rightly 
believes it enjoys broad appeal. 

Both Mr Wilson and Mrs 
Feinstein would face similar 
problems with the lethargic 
state legislature. After the 
somnolent tenure of Governor 
George Deukmejian (who until 
recently refused to own a pass- 
port), either candidate would 
doubtless come across as 
dynamic. But they would still 
have to prove the more ques- 
tionable assumption that state 
government in California 
really can work. 

The record in the past 
decade is that the state govern- 4 
ment bas found It near impos - m 
sible to deal with major issues 
- from insurance to tax 



Governor Deukmejian: 
somnolent tenure 

increases to the environment 
(though here the record is mar- 
ginally better). Elected officials 
have preferred to abrogate res- 
ponslblity to the "Proposition" 
process, the popular Califomia- 
style referendums or citizens' 
initiatives. This November, 
around 150 such Propositions j 
are on the ballot, covering the <§ 
environment (Big Green) Initia- 
tive). crime, ethics, drug 
enforcement and term limits 
for elected politicians. 

The term limits initiative 
(Proposition 131) is way ahead 
in the polls. If it does pass, 
there will no better commen- 
tary on the contempt with 
which the voters view their 
own legislature, where well-fi- 
nanced incumbents have a bet- 
ter shot being elected these 
days than Mr Gorbachev’s col- 
leagues on the Central Com- 
mittee. 

But significant doubts 
r emain about where the pro- 
cess is headed: term limits take 
no account of the value of 
experience and could leave 1 
members even more dependent J 
on powerful lobby groups. 

A more optimistic view sug- 
gests that change will come, if 
only because several 
long-standing political figures 
are due to stand down in tbe 
next year or so. Mayor Tom 
Bradley of Los Angeles will 
move aside after almost 20 
years in the chair, raising the 
possibility of a Hispanic or 
Aslan successor. Mr Alan 
Cranston, the state’s senior US 
Senator and Democrat, is suf- 
fering a political meltdown as 
a result of his savings and loan 
ties. He has no chance of win- 
ning a fifth term Watch out 
for a strong challenge from US 
Congressman Robert Masui, a 
talented Japanese American, 
and — yes — maybe even ex- 
Governor “Moonbeam- 
Brown’s resurrection. 

The power of personalities 

and celebrities in California 
politics as motors of change 
should never be underesti- 
mated. Remember Ronald Rea- 
gan. 

Lionel Barber 


Are you ready for 
California? 

Wfe can launch and manage your California 
an4Jor US. business. 

You will have flexibility of scale and full control of 
decisions, yet at much lower cost than you could 
achieve by your own direct operation. 

Our professional firm offers IS years of U.S. and 
international expertise. VRs conduct any or all 
operations according to your instructions: 

* Financial management • Accounting 

* Legal/Tax compliance • Contract negotiations 

• Customs/Duties • Distribution 

• Marketing support ■ AU office operations 
Contact R. Daniel Douglas, President. 

<3% Douglas & Co. Inc. 

155 Montgomery Street, Suite 1005 Tei. (415)981-1600 
Saa Francisco, California 94 >04 -4 II 5 Fax (415) 981-0751 
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McDonnell Douglas: a pH-prop to fha economy 

DEFENCE AND AEROSPACE 

Arms makers 
pay the price of 
Cold War thaw 


WHEN Californians boast that 
their state is as good as reces- 
sion-proof, they usually have 
one eye on the highly -skilled., 
higbly-profltable defence and 
aerospace sector. 

FOr the past 20 years, compa- 
nies such as Lockheed. McDon- 
nell Douglas, and Northrop 
have acted as pit-props to the 
local economy, a source of 
reassurance when economic 
adversity has threatened. 

No more. More than 15,000 
aerospace jobs have been shed 
over; the. past SO months in the 
Los Angeles region alone. The 
biggest shock came last sum- 
mer.; .when' Lockheed 
announced it was closing down 
its famed “Skunk” works in 
Burbank, the plant which bnOt 
the U2 spy aircraft and the 
Stealth bomber . 

Elsewhere, the defence sec- 
tor is plagued by. slumping 
orders, rising shortterm debt 

The Golden -State still 
ranks as the nation’s 
defence giant 

and the inevitable, long-term 
adj ustments required by 
chang in g national security pri- 
orities in the US.. The collapse 
of communism in eastern 
Europe combined with the 
shift In domestic' political 
emphasis towaxdavedncation, 
crime-fighting end-health care 
all augur badly for California's 
military contractors. : . 

The Gulf crisis is unlikely to 
alter the picture. Talk of multi- 
blllion-dollar contracts to US 
allies such as Saudi Arabia 
scans inflated, while the Pen- 
tagon’s spending plans con- 
tinue to be hemmed in hy 
domestic .budgetary con- 
straints. How worried, then, 
should Californians be about 
the defence sector in relation 
to the performance of the local 
economy? 

The quick answer is: not as 
worried as 1946, when US mili- 
tary spending fell by 90 per 
cent. and some 500,000 jobs 
were lost almost - overnight. 
Nor do people expect it to. suf- 
fer as much as it did after the 
Vietnam War, or . during the 
wind-down of the ‘Apollo space 
programme when 100,000 jobs 
vanished in southern Calif- 
ornia. L 

The Golden State still ranks 
as the nation's defence giant, 
bringing in $Q0bn in military 
spending last: year. The Los 
Angeles region alone is said to 
be home to 12 of every 100 peo- 
ple in the US whose livelihood 
depends <m Pentagon expendi- 
ture. But California’s depen- 
dence on defence' dollars as a 
proportion of gross state prod- 
uct has dropped from 14 per 
cent in 1969 to a mere 8 per 
cent last year. Thus, California 
stands' only fifth - after Vir- 
ginia, Alaska, Washington, and 
Hawaii - among the most 
defence-driven states in the 
Union. Even more striking, the 
proportion of people employed 
in the aircraft industry has 
fallen from 11 per cent - one 
in nine people - to L5 per cent 
in the post-war period. 

Dr David Henley, head of the 
Uni vanity -tf California (Los 
Angeles) Business Forecasting 
project,. estimates that each i 
per cent' cut in real (after infla- 
tion) defence spending elimi- 
nates 20,000 to 30,000 jobs in 
California - a' genuine ripple 
effect from the decisions made 
in Washington' DC. But other 
respected think-tanks’ Insti- 
tutes such as the Palo Alto- 
based Centra, for the Continu- 
ing Study of the California 
Economy counter that 3m new 
jobs wffl.be created in the state 
by 2000, defence cutbacks not- 
withstanding. “Diversity is the 
key " says Mr Frederick Can- 
non, chief economist at Bank 
of America hi California. 

The problem - as Mr Can- 
non acknowledged during an 
address at a defence seminar in 
Sacramento last. May — is that 
the fastest growth in the state 
has' been generated in areas 
dependent on'dafence business 
such as MversWe, San Bern* 


dlno and Sacramento Itself. 
Twenty-five per cent of all new 
housing starts have been regis- 
tered in the Riverside area in 
the past three years, according 
to Mr Cannon. 

Dr Loren Thompson, deputy 
director of national security 
studies at Ge org e town Univer- 
sity In Washington DC, paints 
out, too, that individual 
defence companies such as 
McDonnell Dcnxglas and North- 
rop are in a weaker financial 
state than for many years. 
Fixed price development con- 
tracts - the result of Pentagon 
procurement reforms in the 
mid 1980s - have left contrac- 
tors with heavy short-term 
debt which may not be cm* 
pensated by future cash-flow 
once production starts and 
firm orders come through. 

At Northrop, managers con- 
tinue to worry ‘about the Bush 
administration's commitment 
to the troubled B-2 Stealth 
bomber (which has already 
. swallowed more than $20bn in 
development costs). At McDon- 
nell Douglas, accumulated debt 
is soaring because of the delay 
in Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration certification for the 
MD-ll civilian aeroplane. The 
troubling cahdnsion — borne 
out by the recent lay-offs at 
McDonnell's Long Beach plant 

- Is that the civilian aerospace 
business in California is not 
picking up the slack on the 
military side, says Dr Thomp- 
son. 

At the Sacramento seminar 

- _ which was sponsored by 
state government, local con- 
tractors and politicians con- 
cerned about the prospective 
downturn in military orders - 
some speakers argued that 
companies should consider 
converting their military 
plants to civilian use. It soon 
became dear that enthusiasm 
for such moves was non-exis- 
tent among the big defence 
contractors. 

Mr Boh Cannon, a senior 
Lockheed executive, said 
defence companies are disin- 
clined to try defence conver- 
sion because the two sectors 
are fundamentally different. 1 
The defence business works 
with a big public sector cus- 
tomer; it is technologically 

The aerospace 
Industry Is plagued by 
excessive debt 

driven; and the need to main- 
tain the technological edge 
often infla tes cost. Further- 
more, the aerospace industry is 
plagued by excessive debt (up 
200 per cent since 1985); its 
stock price (last May) was trad- 
ing at a 40 to 50 per cent dis- 
count to major industrials; and 
its investors have a lower tol- 
erance to risk. The message 
must be to focus on core busi- 
nesses,” he sakL 

So for, so bad. if defence con- 
tractors choose to stay put, 
they face s round of conaolida- 
tion reminiscent of earlier days 
when McDonnell Aircraft 
- acquired Douglas Aircraft, and 
Electric Boat merged with Con- 
solidated Aviation to form Gen- 
eral Dynamics. Remember 
Lockheed’s Skunk plant reor- 
ganisation - which sent the 
company’s R&D business to 
Palmdale, California and the 
C-130 transport aircraft produc- 
tion to Marietta, Georgia, 
ended up with a net job loss for 
the Golden State. 

..The painful truth, says Dr 
Henley, is that California looks 
less competitive than in the 
1960s; air quality is worse; 
housing affordable; traffic 
bad; and middle class cancans 
about education and quality of 
life are stronger. These need to 
be remedied if California is to 
retain and expand its defence 
business. 

The conclusion must be that 
defence is no longer in a posi- 
tion to “save" California dur- 
ing -the present economic 
downturn, local boasts not- 
withstanding. 

Lionel Barber 


THE Californian agricultural 
industry is one of the state’s 
most remarkable achieve- 
ments, but the hard-pressed 
former might be forgiven for 
feeling that the gods and politi- 
cians are ganging up on him. 

For the gods hare brought 
four years of drought to Calif- 
ornia. and this is starting to hit 
crop production costs and 
yields, while political groups 
are seeking a wide-ranging ban 
on agro-chemicals in next 
month's general election. Over 
the medium term this could 
well add considerably to costs 
and cut yields. 

The farmer, then, feels under 
siege. For much erf this century 
Californian agriculture has 
-been in conflict with other 
interests in the state over the 
use of water, land, migrant 
labour and the environment. 

But the pressures are grow- 
ing more acute. In the words of 
a recent survey by the state's 
Department erf Food and Agri- 
culture: “No like period in the 
past has brought agriculture 
and its allied industries to con- 
frontation with such a variety 
of complex and difficult 
issues." 

This said, the Californian 
forming economy is entering 
the 1990s in good shape, as it 
continues its recovery from the 
recession which hit it between 
1982 and 1986 when commodity 
prices fell sharply- 

The bounce-back is due in 
part to the decline of the dollar 
- exports have accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the 
increase in sales in recent 
years - and partly to further 
increases in output per acre. 

Net farm income, which 


Agriculture faces challenges on every front, says Martin Dickson 

Farmers feel under siege 


totalled some S4Jbn in 1986, 
will reach around $7bn this 
year, according to Mr Freder- 
ick Cannon, an analyst at 
Bank of America. The 1990 fig- 
ure is some 7.7 per cent above 
that of 1989. and the increase 

would be even, greater if it 
were not for the drought 

Farmers can adopt a variety 
of measures to cope with the 
surface water shortage. Ail 
affect net income, and while 
the impact in 1990 will not be 
too severe, a Lack of rains in 
the coming wet season, 
between October and April, 
would have more serious reper- 
cussions, leading to sharp pro- 
duction cutbacks. 

Agriculture has been one of 
California’s most important 
industries since the 19th Cen- 
tury gold rush and for more 
than 40 years it has led the US 
in farm production and 
income. Only 15 nations can 
top the value of its annual out- 
put. 

But it is the diversity as well 
as the size of the Californian 
industry that is remarkable. 
California produces more than 
250 different crops and live- 
stock commodities, ranging 
from strawberries and almonds 
to cotton and dairy cows. 

Why should California be so 
blessed? The answer is a com- 
bination of natural and 
man-made advantages. Nature 


provided excellent alluvial 
soils in the state's bread-bas- 
ket, the Central Valley and a 
Mediterranean climate allow- 
ing year-round crop produc- 
tion. There are also many 
micro-climates, permitting a 

great range of niche crops. 

Man added several other 
vital ingredients: an elaborate 
Irrigation and storage system 
for supplies of low cost water, 
almost limitless supplies of 
high quality migrant agricul- 
tural labour from across the 
Mexican border; an enthusiasm 
by the fanner to embrace new 
technology; and great technical 
and academic back-up exper- 
tise In the University of Calif- 
ornia at Davis, near Sacra- 
mento in the Central Valley. 

All this has enabled Calif- 
ornia to emerge as a relatively 
low-cost producer of a great 
array of products, and it has 
increasingly concentrated on 
high-value fruit and vegetables 
at the expense of more hum- 
drum commodities and animal 
feedstocks. 

At the same time, the insti- 
tutional support of federal mar- 
keting orders - quasl-govero- 
mental systems for orderly 
marketing - and growers’ co- 
operatives have helped make 
Californian fanners extremely 
sophisticated marketers of pro- 
duce, in the US and abroad. 

For example, the US national 


consumption of fresh strawber- 
ries has grown from 1.7]b per 
head in 1970 to 3.32 last year. 
Dr Roberta Cook, an economist 
at the University of California, 
Davis, says a key to this has 
been merchandising at the 

level of the individual store, 
with representatives around 
the country monitoring such 
detailed issues as strawberry 
shelf positions. 

In the international market. 

the remarkable growth of the 
almond nut industry is an 
example of the entrepreneurial 
Californian approach. It suc- 
ceeded by targeting countries 
such as the Soviet Union, 
where it tried to replace hazel 
nuts with almonds in the 
national plan, and Japan, 
where it successfully Intro- 
duced this non- traditional nut. 

Yet for all its success, the 
agricultural industry faces 
challenges on every front. 
First, there is a growing tussle 
over the use of water and land 
with the state's rapidly grow- 
ing urban population. The pop- 
ulation growth which enve- 
loped Southern California and 
the coastal belt is now spilling 
over into the Central Valley. 

Estimates of farm land being 
lost to urbanisation vary con- 
siderably, but experts reckon 
some 500,000 acres could go 
over the next 20 years. And 
that poses politicians with the 


awkward, and as yet unan- 
swered question, of how to 
value the state's unique agri- 
cultural economy alongside the 
demands of town dwellers. 

The land base is also under 
threat from salinity. Irrigated 

lands can suffer from a rapid 
build-up of naturally occurring 
salts when the soils are not 
well drained. 

There is also an increasing 
struggle for control of water 
between city and country - a 
fight which will be further 
exacerbated if the drought per- 
sists. 

The California Department 
of Water Resources estimates 
that by 2010 the state will be 
using 4.2 per cent more water, 
with virtually all this concen- 
trated in the municipal and 
industrial sectors, while agri- 
cultural use will decline. 

Yet supplies of water are 
expected to fall substantially 
short of this, in part because 
Arizona will be drawing more 
fully on Colorado River sup- 
plies, reducing the quantities 
available to urban dwellers in 
southern California. 

To some economists, the 
water problem is simply one of 
pricing. Mr Stephen Levy, of 
the Centre for the Continuing 
Study of the California Econ- 
omy, argues that a simple mar- 
ket mechanism, in place of the 
present extraordinary complex 


pricing system, would solve 
the problem. 

Linked to the water issue is 
the Industry’s use of fertilisers 
and pesticides, since the 
appearance of such chemicals 
in water supplies, albeit in 
very sm^ii concentrations, has 
helped fuel demands for 
tougher Government controls. 

The strongest manifestation 
of this is the so-called Big 
Green initiative on Novembers 
ballot paper, which would 
phase out the use of pesticides 
“known to cause cancer" . 

It is impossible to gauge jus 
bow this would affect agricul- 
ture, since much would depend 
on precisely what chemicals 
were covered and how vigor- 
ously the programme was pur- 
sued. But many economists 
argue that there would be a 
substantial adverse impact on 
yields. If California took this 
action alone, the state’s agri- 
culture would suffer in the 
domestic and international 
market-place, since its produce 
would be less cost-competitive, 
would look less attractive than 
that of competitors and would 
have a shorter shelf life. 

Yet this would happen just 
when the Industry is facing a 
greater marketing challenge 
than ever before from Interna- 
tional rivals. 

The industry Is so worried 
by Big Green that It Is propos- 
ing a rival Initiative which 
would allow a more gradual 
change in pesticide regulation. 
Whatever the fate of Big 
Green, the industry faces 
greater pressure to restrict 
chemicals, and will need intro- 
duce more sophisticated pest 
control techniques. 
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At our Green Parte development 
In the 1930’s not only did we create 
the first curvilinear streets on Long 
Island. New York; we built some of the 
first affordable small homes In 
America. 

Since then, thanks to our team- 
work, enterprise and vision we have 
completed many successful and 
Innovative ventures In construction, 
property and housing. Culminating In 
our Inspired move to California In the 
1970’s. 

Then, heading west to the 
Sunshine State seemed exactly the 
right direction for us to take. Though 
Dttte did we Imagine what golden 
opportunities awaited us. 

In construction we have 
achieved an Impressive and diverse 
portfolio. Including the new school of 
business at California State University 
at Long Beach. And the new terminal 
budding, parkway androadstructures 
at John Wayne Airport. 

In property we are very proud of 
the St. Francis Place mixed residential 
and commercial developments Gan 
Francisco; and our Oak Court project. 

. 25 miles east of San Francisco, which 
will be the first 10-storey all-granite 
building In the area. 

in housing our planned comm- 
unities have been highly successful 
and In great demand. Marina HIBs in 
Orange County being a prime 
example of this. 

Situated at Laguna Niguel on 
the Pacific Ocean, this 510 acre 
community with magnificent 
Mediterranean-style homes and 
master recreational facility has met 
with great critical acclaim. 

Quite naturally, we feel honoured 
that In a state known to lead the 
nation In housing design, our homes 
have won both local and national 
awards for superior design and 
architecture. 

It means that as we move into the 
1990’s we can approach our work In 
the land of opportunities with both 
confidence and optimism. 

You might even say that we’ll 
keep on dreaming, Who knows what 
we’ll achieve. 

Taylor W oodrow Hamas CdHfomla Ltd-, 3991 
Macarthur Boulevard. Newport Beach. 
California 92660. USA. Tel: 714 752 7363. 
Contact: Gordon Tipped. 

Taylor Woodrow at CdOtamla Inc., 333 Third 
Street. San Francisco, Coflfomia 94107. USA. 
Tefc-ai5957 1491. Contact: Robert Upton. 
Taylor Woodrow Conrtiucllon Carp., 250 Park 

Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10177. USA. 

Tet 212 986 7770 

TaytorWoodrow Home* Florida Ine* WOOLong 
Mead. Saraso t a. Florida 34235. USA. 

Tel: 813378661a 

Taylor Woodrow Properly Company of 
America Inc., One Tampa City Center. Suite 
2570, Tampa. Florida 33602. USA 
Tel: 813 221 6072/3, 
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WOODROW 

Skill and technology 
pulling together woridwide. 
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Louise Kehoe looks at tourism 


Golden State 
loses its shine 


THE Golden State Is one of the 
most popular tourist destina- 
tions in the world, hosting 
every year weQ over 100m visi- 
tors drawn by California's 
wealth of natural and 
man-made attractions. 

The state's geographic diver- 
sity ranges from Mount Whit- 
ney. the highest mountain in 
the contiguous states, to the 
Mohave Desert, at 300 feet 
below sea level the lowest 
point in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

The spectacular Pacific 
coastline - from Mendocino's 
rugged cuff's , south through 
Carmel and Monterey, Big Sur 
and on down to Los Angeles 
and San Diego's sandy surfing 
beaches - is a “must see". 

Wild-West fans can explore 
the Gold Country and stay in 
bare-board hotel rooms in little 
towns along the “49er trail" 
travelled by thousands of for- 
tune-seekers in the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The natural beauty of the 
Sierras with Lake Tahoe and 
Yosemite National Park attract 
visitors from all over the globe 
as well as being a regular 
weekend getaway for San Fran- 
cisco area residents. 

Then there is Disneyland, 
which draws more visitors 
than any other single attrac- 
tion in California, to experi- 
ence a fantasy land of pristine 
streets, comic cartoon charac- 
ters and rides designed for 
every age group. 

Hollywood's Universal Stu- 
dios is another major draw, 
with TV and movie sets and its 
tour of the famous “back lot". 

Above all, California guaran- 
tees sunshine for at least nine 
months of the year, and 
weather that is generally 
agreeable the year round. 

Tourism is the state’s third 
largest industry with annual 
revenues of close to S50bn 
which according to the Calif- 
ornia Department of Com- 
merce supports dose to 750,000 
jobs, $10bn In payroll, generat- 
ing more than $2.7bn in state 
and local tax receipts. 

Tourism revenues rose by 10 
per cent between 1988 and 1989, 
and more than doubled since 
1980. 

However, In line with 
national trends California has 


seen a softening in its tourist 
industry this year. Although 
no official ^nta are yet avail- 
able. estimates range from a 
decline of 20 per cent in some 
of the worst hit areas , to 
reports of fiat business in other 
parts of the state. 

Concerns about a looming 
recession and increases in pet- 
rol prices have become serious 
deterrents to travel, tourist 
industry officials say. 

More than 60 per cent of 
tourists in Calif ornia are resi- 
dents of the state, according to 
the State Department of Tour- 
ism. Many are now staying 
closer to home and attractions 
that are distant from urban 
areas, such as Yosemite Park 
and the Hearst Castle, have 
seen a noticeable drop in visi- 
tors this summer. 

Rising airline fares may also 
be contributing to the slow- 
down. discouraging out-of-state 
visitors. Fares have risen by as 
much as 50 per cent over the 
past few years on some popular 
routes and a new round of 
increases is under way in the 
wake of the Gulf crisis. 

Some travel experts are wor- 
ried that the changing demo- 
graphics of the US. with the 
“baby boom" generation get- 
ting older, suggest slower 
growth In the tourism indus- 
try. 

California faces increasing 
competition from less expen- 
sive states, such as Colorado 
and Florida, as travellers 
become more cost conscious. 

California also has suffered 
from a series of disasters - 
last year's Loma Prieta earth- 
quake and serious fires in 
Santa Barbara and Yosemite - 
that have takgn the shine off 
Its golden image. Combined 
with numerous reports about 
the state’s serious water short- 
age as well as smog and crime 
problems in southern Calif- 
ornia, these events have taken 
their toll on the tourist indus- 
try. 

SOme parts of the state have 
been hit far more severely than 
others. Still suffering from the 
aftermath of last year’s earth- 
quake are parts pf the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Television images of the cot 
lapsed San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay bridge graphically 
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The natural beauty of Yosemite National Park attracts visitors 
from around the world 


depicted the earthquake’s vio- 
lence to millions of viewers 
worldwide. In the weeks imme- 
diately following the earth- 
quake thousands of tourists 
cancelled reservations and 
tourism dropped by as much as 
80 per cent. 

State and regional officials 
responded with a campaign to 
combat the perception that San 
Francisco and surrounding 
areas had been destroyed by 
the quake. The result, accord- 
ing to San Francisco hoteliers 
and restaurant owners, has 
been a gradual improvement to 
a disappointing but not disas- 
trous year for the local tourist 
industry. 

Largely ignored by the tele- 
vision cameras, and yet hit far 
more by the earthquake, was 
the city of Santa Cruz, an 
immensely popular northern 
California seaside holiday 
resort with a famous “beach 
boardwalk” fun fair. 

Santa Cruz felt the full 
power of the October earth- 
quake. The city’s central shop- 
ping area was devastated. 

Today, gaping holes remain 
in the Santa Cruz Pacific Gar- 
den mall, where buildings have 
been razed. Other structures, 
though still standing, are 


fenced off pending huge struc- 
tural repairs. 

The impact upon remaining 
businesses is ail too evident 
The shops are empty. Local 
police patrol the pavements, 
moving along a group of rag- 
tag youths who are the only 
visitors in sight. 

In contrast, the streets of 
San Francisco still seem to be 
crowded with camera-carrying 
tourists. The famous cable cars 
careen up and down the city's 
hills and visitors crowd the 
pier restaurants at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. 

In the Southlands, the tour- 
ism industry hopes to get a 
boost from Disney's plans to 
build a second theme park. 

In the meantime, many In 
the California tourism industry 
feel that the state should 
increase its promotion efforts 
to attract more visitors. Last 
year, California ranked 20th In 
terms of state spending on 
tourism promotion with a bud- 
get of $6. 5m. Hawaii, with a 
budget of more than 822.5m 
was the top spender. Calif- 
ornia's legislature “still doesn’t 
take this industry seriously", 
one of the state’s tourism offi- 
cials complains. 


Hollywood takeover fever 


THE big story in Hollywood 
these days is foreign invest- 
ment, pure and simple. The 
flow of foreign billions into the 
US entertainment industry 
continues apace, with the lat- 
est round of talks - concern- 
ing a possible $7bn takeover of 
Hollywood’s MCA by Matsush- 
ita of Japan - under way. 

The rationale for foreign 
interest in the US entertain- 
ment business may vary from 
company to company, but in 
basic terms it Is clear US pop 
culture is in greater demand 
the world over than ever 
before and only Hollywood can 
supply the mass-audience prod- 
uct In addition, the US view is 
that only by co nsolidating the 
entertainment business a 
handful of multinational and 
multi-media integrated con- 
glomerates can the rising costs 
of production and marketing 
be met sufficiently to make the 
business profitable. 

Two years ago Sony of Japan 
paid the equivalent of more 
than $5bn to acquire Columbia 
Pictures and film producers 
Peter Guber and Jon Peters to 
run the studio. That deal fol- 
lowed a previous S2bn takeover 
of CBS Records by Sony, mean- 
ing the Japanese consumer 
electronics group has spent a 
staggering $7bn on US enter- 
tainment industry acquisitions 
in less thaw three years. 

Mr Rupert Murdoch, mean- 
while, acquired Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox and not only breathed 
new life into the Hollywood 
studio — rmrU>T the leadershto 
of Mr Barry Difier - but also 
expanded into wmiTutfrngm US 
television. 

The Fox network, a fledgling 
US nationwide television net- 
work, has proven an incredihle 
success in less than a year, 
offering blockbuster hits such 
as The Simpsons, an animated 
show, and a variety of low- 
brow tabloid television prod- 
ucts that may nifewi the intel- 
lect, but fill the purse. What is 
most striking about Fax is that 
it has actually challeng ed the 
traditional titans of the indus- 
try - the ABC, NBC and CBS 
television networks - for audi- 
ence shar e, 

Mr Murdoch has also thrown 
his lot in with NBC Television 
and other partners to try and 
develop a $lbn Sky direct 
broadcast satellite US system, 
a larger version of his UK proj- 
ect The synergies of having 


mass broadcasting, video and 
pay-TV outlets along with a 
Hollywood studio for film and 
television programme produc- 
tion are not exclusive to Twen- 
tieth Century Fox. Every major 
studio wants the same. 

Aside from the Sony and 
Murdoch acquisitions there are 
two other non-US inve stor s 
ready to step into the picture 
ami buy two more legendary 
Hollywood studios - Metro- 
Goldw yn-Mayer /United Artists 
(MGM/UA) and MCA, the par- 
ent of Universal Pictures and 
MCA Records. The more con- 
troversial of the two would-be 
foreign buyers is undoubtedly 
Mr GLancario Parretti, the con- 
victed Italian Ammeter who 
has until tomorrow to make 
good a $i.3bn takeover of 
MGM/UA. Mr Parrettfs vehicle 
is Paths Communications, the 
mmp of the former Cannon 
Pictures that used to belong to 
Mr Menahem Golan and Mr 
Yoram Globus, two Israeli 
B-movi e-making cousins. 

Mr Parretti was convicted In 
Naples earlier this year on 
charges of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy and sentenced to nearly 
four years in prison, but this 
has not stopped the man. He is 
appealing the prison term even 
as he jets between his $9m 
mansion in Beverly Hills and 
his political and business cro- 
nies in Italy and France. Mr 
Parretti 's main partner and 
ffnanHai backer is Mr Florlo 
Piorini, a Geneva-based Italian 
whose past includes controver- 
sial stints as the <*»»»««* direc- 
tor of ENI, the Socialist-con- 
trolled Italian state energy 
concern, «nd work as an 
adviser and deal-maker for 
Libya's Colonel Mnammer 

Ranaffl 

The seller of the troubled 
MGM/UA is Mr Kirk Kerko- 
rian, the reclusive Armenian 
American casino and hotel 
mogul who has sold and re- 
bought MGM/UA assets so 
many times in the past 20 
years that the studio now 
resembles a barrel of broken 
assets more than a functioning 
film entity. 

More significant and less 
co nt roversial than the Kerko- 
rian-Parretti show Is Matsushi- 
ta’s interest in buying MCA. 
MCA last spring embarked 
19ml an expensive acquisition 
trail itself, paying the equiva- 
lent of $545m in stock to buy 
the David Geffen Company, 


possibly the most successful 
independent recorded music 
business in the world. Mr Gef- 
fen had an important European 
record distribution deal with 
Time Warner's WEA subsid- 
iary that expires in December 
- be recently told the Finan- 
cial Times that negotiations 
are under way with various 
potential successors to WEA, 
including the likely favourite, 
BMG, the music subsidiary of 
Germany's Bertelsmann group. 

The interest by Matsushita 
for MCA mirrors the Sony -Col- 
umbia deal in many ways. 
Both Sony and Matsushita are 
producers of electronics hard- 
ware such as video cassette 
recorders. Both are keen to 


R Is dear that US pop 
culture Is In greater 
demand the world 
over than ever before 


in tegrate their businesses with 
the software side - which in 
this case means Hollywood 
movies, television shows and 
videos from historic archives 
of film titles. 

All the actual and potential 
foreign investors - Sony, Mat- 
sushita, Murdoch and Parretti 
- have another priority item 
on their collective agendas. 
This is the desire to feed Holly- 
wood products to the booming 
European Aslan markets 
for film and music enter tain. 
ment Many US movies will 
now take as much as 50 per 
cent of their gross box office 
receipts outside the United 
States and the need to interna- 
tionalise is a business neces- 
sity for the 1990s and beyond. 
The deregulation of European 
television and the rise of pri- 
vate commercial television 
tycoons such as Mr Silvio Ber- 
lusconi of Italy has fuelled 
demand for Hollywood prod- 
ucts. 

Mr Jeffrey Logsden, a lead- 
ing entertainment analyst at 
the Los Angeles firm of Sadler 
Amdec, says all factors bode 
well for Hollywood, which is 
rising ever greater amounts of 
capital as movie budgets of 
$40m to $60m become the 
norm. For the Japanese hard- 
ware companies the issues are 
how to spur more revenue 
growth and where to reinvest. 


The opening of new markets 
such as cable, direct broadcast 
satellite, free private televirion 
in Europe ana more mean that 
there is likely to be continuing 
foreign interest to major acquT 
sltlons and smaller indepen- 
dent production deals, Mr 
Logsden says. Examples of 
these smaller deals Include the 
recent 9ale by Carol co Pic- 
tures, the maker of the Rambo 
series of films, of a 10 per cent 
equity stake to Pioneer Eire 
tronics of Japan and S per cent 
to Canal Pins, the leading 
pay-TV network to France. 

In the US, the big merger 
was last year’s $14bn combina- 
tion of Time and Warner Com- 
munications, resulting in the 
world's biggest entertainment 
conglomerate. Warner 
Brothers remains a force to.be 
reckoned with to Hollywood, 
as does the HBO cable enter- 
tainment movie network and 
the WEA and other record 
labels. The Time Warner stable 
also Includes Time magazine 
and ■ numerous other publish- 
ing Interests. But Time Warner 
has a fundamental problem - 
ft Is called debt 

The Time Warner deal left 
the group with more than 
SlObn of debt and this to turn 
has produced net losses to 
spite of the underlying profit- 
ability of most operating sub- 
sidiaries. .What to do? Mr Steve 
Ross, the flamboyant Time 
Warner chairman, recently 
claimed he was not worried, 
but Wall Street has its doubts. 

Paramount Communications, 
another big US entertainment 
company, has a different prob- 
lem. Mr Martin Davis, the Par- 
amount chief, last year raised 
SL2bn through tire sale of The 
Associates, a financial sendees 
subsidiary. Now he is desper- 
ate to make an acquisition in 
the enterteiwmftnt industry. 

Meanwhile, Disney has been 
enormously successful in 
building a serious movie pro- 
duction business that goes well 
beyond the traditional Mickey 
Mouse image of children's 
entertainment. It is said that 
Disney would like to buy a 
television network, but US 
laws on the syndication of tele- 
vision shows remain clouded 
and a debate la raging on their 
revision. 

All to all the message from 
Tinsel Town is that more 
money is likely to change 
hanih, and bill! ons of it. 



Competing successfully In today's rapidly 
changing International business environment can be an 
Impossible task. And finding a bank that is dedicated 
and capable of providing innovative solutions to help 
your business flourish ... can be equally impossible. 

First Interstate Bank, Ltd. Is committed to 
working with clients so they can prevail in an 
oftentimes difficult world. With an international team of 
financial architects, First Interstate provides the kind of 
creative financial services and solutions that permit 
you to turn problems into opportunities, and opportu- 
nities into success. 

First Interstate’s World Trade Services network 
links clients In its unique 19 state territory with trading 
partners around the world. Trade Pro,* first Interstate’s 
trade finance and global communications system. Is 
specifically designed for the instantaneous transac- 
tions of today's business. 

First Interstate offers a full range of Import/ 


export financing methods and services. And both 
domestically and internationally provides capital 
market, foreign exchange, cash management, corporate 
banking, and a host of other services. 

first Interstate Trading Company is the top-rated 
bank-affiliated trading company in the U.S. And first 
interstate delivers Its full range of International trade 
services through a network of offices In 19 countries 
and through its expanding US. affiliate network. 

So if you want a dedicated and innovative team of 
financial experts who can help your business grow, 
come to First Interstate Bank, Ltd. The bank that can 
mate the impossible ... possible. 

For more Information, call your first Interstate 
Bank, Ltd. representative. Member FDIC 


Crisis in high-tech’s heartland 


Silicon 

fights 

HEAD south from San 
Francisco International Air- 
port. When the traffic grinds to 
a halt, you are probably to Sili- 
con Valley, northern Calif- 
ornia's high-technology heart- 
land. 

There are no road signs to 
point visitors toward this 
famed industrial region and it 
is not marked on the map. Yet 
in the past 20 years Silicon Val- 
ley has had a remarkable 
Impact upon the economy of 
the state and even the world. 

An expanse of flat-topped 
industrial buildings and office 
“campuses”, tha Valley is not 
much to look at Yet the corpo- 
rate logos displayed on grass 
verges reveal a powerhouse of 
technological prowess. 

It is here that the first com- 
mercial production of silicon 
“chips" began to the 1960s at 
companies such as Fairchild 
Semiconductor, Intel, 
Advanced Micro Devices and 
National Semiconductor. 

These devices, which are 
being used to build a variety of 
electronic products, from com- 
puters and video tape record- 
ers to missile guidance 
systems, have caused an indus- 
trial revolution that has 
changed drastically the eco- 
nomic order of the world and 
created what is now its largest 
manufacturing industry - 
electronics. 

hi its heyday, Silicon Valley 
was a manufacturing machine, 
a conglomeration of unrivalled 
semiconductor production 
plants. In the “wild days", as 
industry veterans refer to the 
early days of the semiconduc- 
tor industry, California’s chip- 


Valley 

back 

makers were highly competi- 
tive. » 

“You didn't want to be seen 
walking on the same street as 
your competitor, never mind 
tailring to him,” said the late 
Robert Noyce, co-inventor of 
the semiconductor chip and 
the "Father of Silicon Valley", 
who *hi_g summer. 

Today, rival US chip-makers - 
Still battle among thanmoh rea 

but their primary competitors 
are located across the Pacific 
in Japan and Korea. Faced 
with a common “enemy” top 
executives of the leading US 
semiconductor companies have 
collaborated with remarkable 
success to extensive Washing- 
ton lobbying campaigns. 

The industry has also formed 
a unique research consortium, 
Sematech, which aims to 
reclaim world leadership in 
chip technol ogy. 

But Sematech is not in Sili- 
con Valley. After an extensive 
search for a site for their criti- 
cal effort to work together, 
industry executives chose Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Hi gh labour and laud costs 
as well as stringent environ- 
mental laws have discouraged 
expansion of semiconductor 
production in California and 
gradually, over the past 10 
years, older plants have been 
closed here. The major chip 
companies have transferred 

thefr ntannfSirt nrin g flpe ratinng 

to Texas, Arizona, Oregon, 
New Mexico and other states. 
Most are now building plants 
in Europe and Asia as they 
focus on foreign markets. 

“As a place, Silicon Valley 
has practically no semiconduc- 
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Chip makers In the powerhouse of high-technology 


tor manufacturing any more,” 
observes Andrew Grove, presi- 
dent of Intel, the largest Sili- 
con Valley chip company. But 
as Mr Grove explains, Silicon 
Valley is much more than a 
“place". 

“It is also a business 
machine, a wealth-creating 
machine and also a social phe- 
nomenon. We have generated 
new styles and new things." 

Indeed, it is Silicon Valley’s 
ability to spawn new busi- 
nesses, as well as new technol- 
ogy. that has maintained the 
region’s vitality. 

In spite of serious interna- 
tional competition facing the 
US semiconductor industry, 
100 new semiconductor compa- 
nies have been founded in Sili- 
con Valley over the past 10 
years. Many have not stood the 
test of time; a few have become 
very successful. 

Silicon Valley has also been 
the birthplace of a multitude of 
computer companies. They 
Include Apple Computer, 
formed in the mid-1970s, that 
transformed the personal com- 
puter from a hobby item into a 
commercial product. Sun 
Microsystems, though not the 
first manufacturer of computer 
workstations, has quickly 
become a leader in this expand- 
ing market sector. 

This new generation of semi- 
conductor and computer' male. 
ers is playing an important 
role In shaping Sflican Valley's 
social fabric. 

Youth has always been an 
essential element of Silicon 
Valley’s unique culture. The 
original Silicon Valley semi- 
conductor companies were 
founded by men in their 
thirties. Today, while there are 
many industry veterans, some 
of the most successful compa- 
nies are similarly run by 
young people. 

The “social phenomenon” of 
Silicon Valley, as Andrew 
Grove calls it, is the region's 
ability to draw people from 
around the world, fired by a 
mix of bold optimism and 
greed. California’s gold diggers 


of the last century had much 
to common with today’s Sili- 
con Valley entrepreneurs. 

Obscuring the Valley’s 
high-pressure work ethic is a 
western casual style that 
rejects the pomposity of estab- 
lished East Coast business. 
There are few executive dining 
suites or manager's parking 
places here. First names are 
the normal style of address 
with no regard to corporate 
rank. 

However, what is valued 
most here is the creative 
genius driving technological 
innovation. Engineers are Sili- 
con Valley’s greatest asset and 
they are treated with a respect 
often lanlring elsewhere. 

In assessing his remarkable 
accomplishments in Silicon 
Valley, the late Robert Noyce 
said he most valued helping to 
create a meritocracy. 

Failure is also part of Silicon 
Valley's fabric. Dozens of hope- 
ful new ventures foil apart. 
Thousands of jobs disappear 
during cyclical h]gh4ech down- 
turns. The social consequences 
are counted in record divorce 
rates. 

Today, the entire Siiicrm Val- 
ley is feei ng an unprecedented 
crisis of confidence. The uncer- 
tain economic outlook and talk 
of recession have combined 
with relentless foreign compe- 
tition to raise fears. An appar- 
ent lack of interest in high- 
technology industries by the 
Bush administration has added 
a note of cynicism. 

Silicon Valley, suggests 
Intel’s Andrew Grove,- could 
become a “techno-colony". The 
region is becoming “an Invest- 
ment outpost for for eastern 
industrialists” he warns. “We 
have to doggedly dedicate our- 
selves to not giving up.” Mote 
than- most industries or coun- 
tries that have faced, an., 
onslaught of foreign comped- \ 
tion, Silicon Valley's chip mak- . 
ers are determined to repel the 
invasion of their markets and 
their homeland, 

Louise Kehoe 







